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W HEN one brief election day only twenty- 

four hours long brings the defeat of 
the Republican party in Pennsylvania, whittles 
down the plurality of Tammany Hall in New 
York City, even without any fusion movement, 
to the vanishing point, and sees the defeat of 
the Mormon Church at the polls in Salt Lake 
City, it is time for all of us to sit up and take 
notice. And this is but the beginning of the 
story of that eventful seventh day of Novem- 
ber. Wherever one looks over the battlefield 
political “bosses” may be seen, killed or 
wounded, strewing the ground amid the wreck 
of their own political machinery. This is true 
of the small elections as well as the large, of 
Democratic “bosses” as well as Republican. 
Indeed, party names in this connection become 
misleading. The record stands that Pennsyl- 
vania, which gave Roosevelt a majority of 
over 500,000 last year, “goes Democratic” this 
year by nearly 50,000 plurality ; but no one sup- 
poses for a moment that, as the terin “goes 
Democratic” seems to indicate, the State has 
actually become a Democratic State. It means 
that in an “off” year the people have paid 
relatively little attention to party labels and 
have voted against political abuses on either 
side with beautiful impartiality. 


HE lessons drawn from the general results 

of the election are rather monotonous in 

their uniformity. The Chicago Tribune, for 
instance, finds the lesson to be “that the people 
are tired of the bosses—even when they are 
‘beneficent.’” “It is a satisfaction,” says the 
Springfield Republican, saying the same thing 
with slightly different words, “to note the de- 
lightful impartiality, so far as party lines are 
concerned, with which the bosses have been 
mowed down.” “What a political revolution 
it was,” chimes in the New York World on the 
same key; “who would have believed that such 
amazing changes could take place within a 


year? That they could take place proves that 
no party is safe, no boss is safe, no party 
tradition is safe, in the face of the growing 
spirit of political independence on the part of 
the American voter.” The Kansas City Star 
gives a new touch to the general comment by 
observing that the revelation of the election 
is that a new party has unconsciously come 
into existence—the Party of the Square Deal. 
“Never,” says the Washington Post, “in the 
history of the country has civic virtue asserted 
itself with greater force than in the elections 
of yesterday. Never has bossism in political 
machinery received so many and so severe 
blows. Party lines disappeared, and the masses 
of the voters ranged themselves as reformers 
and not as partisans.” “Never have the voters 
struck so savagely and so successfully at ma- 
chines and their makers,” is the comment of 
The Evening Post (New York), for once al- 
most entirely happy on the day after an elec- 
tion. And the Pittsburg Leader infers from 
the election that “unless parties mend their 
ways and call to leadership and control men 
of probity there will be a quick end to party 
government in these United States.” 


R ESULTS in New York City seem to have 

aroused more general interest through- — 
out the country than was aroused by the elec- 
tion in any other city or in any State. And 
of the resuits here, the reelection of William 
T. Jerome as district-attorney is the feature 
that gives the most general satisfaction, to 
judge from-the comment of the press of all 
sections. Says one Washington correspondent: 
“Jerome is no longer a local figure; this cam- 
paign has made him a National one. Not in 
any , office-promising sense, for the District 
Attorneyship of New York is too small an 
office to lead directly to National office; but 
all over the country his name is a household 
word, and it is this campaign which has made 
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SMR. HEARST AND HIS SON “BUSTER” 
This picture was reproducedfin Mr, Hearst’s papers in the heat of the 
campaign, apparently to counteract certain aspersions on Mr. Hearst’s 
The real name of the boy is George Randolph Hearst and 


moral character. 
his father says he shall go to the public schools 


it so.” Mr. Jerome, more perhaps than any 
other one man in the country, embodied in 
himself the opposition to party machines. That 
issue was not forced upon him by circum- 
stances. He seems deliberately to have chosen 
it at a time when not one man in a hundred 
thought his choice meant anything but defeat. 
Before any nominations were made and when 
it was generally thought he might easily se- 
cure a renomination at the hands of either 
Tammany Hall or the Republican party, or 
both, he announced that he would stand as an 
independent candidate. He did so, being 
nominated by petition, and though the Repub- 
lican nominee afterward declined and Jerome 
was nominated in his place, it was too late to 
change the official ballot, and Jerome’s name 
was consequently on a ballot by itself. Under 
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the circumstances, his election 
is taken as the most signal 
triumph of independent voting 
ever recorded. “It was the 
greatest moral victory of elec- 
tion day in this country,” says 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 
“and its value is immeasur- 
able.” “Many a man on Tues- 
day beat a boss of one party,” 
says the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer (Dem.), “but it re- 
mained for William Travers 
Jerome to beat all the bosses 
of all parties.” 


IMILAR comment comes 
from all sections, most 
journals, however, making the 
mistake of assuming that Je- 
rome had no_ organization 
whatever behind him. That is 
not strictly true. Even before 
Jerome had announced his in- 
tention of standing as an inde- 
pendent candidate, the Citi- 
zens’ Union, under the leader- 
ship of R. Fulton Cutting, had 
taken the position, by formal 
resolution, that the renomina- 
tion of Jerome was a sine qua 
non to any fusion movement; 
and the failure of the Repub- 
lican conferees and the confer- 
ees of the Municipal Owner- 
ship League to agree to this 
nomination in advance was, it 
is generally understood, the 
chief cause of the failure of the 
fusion movement. When that failure came 
about, the Citizens’ Union devoted all its time 

















A KINK IN HIS TAIL 
—Culver in Baltimore American 














JEROME'S VICTORY 


and means to the one object of Jerome’s elec- 
tion. One other comment on Jerome’s candi- 
dacy we quote here, not because it is repre- 
sentative, but because it is exceptional in the 
flood of laudatory press utterances. It is from 
the New York Mail, and it undoubtedly voices 
the partizan view of Jerome’s case: 


“District Attorney Jerome, by his ‘declaration 
of independence’ and the course he took to vin- 
dicate it, turned an easy victory into a very diffi- 
cult one. The returns show that plainly. His 
appeal to the people ‘over the heads of the 
bosses’ was heeded by a little over one-third of 
the voters in New York county. He is re-elected 
District Attorney, as his record in office amply 
entitled him to be, but this time he is the choice 
of a small minority of the electorate where four 
years ago he was the choice of an absolute ma- 
jority. His record as an official should 
have made him far stronger with the people, but 
as a candidate he kept getting in the way of his 
record. His narrow plurality when every circum- 
stance worked in his favor, except the position of 
his name on the official ballot, registered a sen- 
timent of criticism and personal disfavor which 
his undiscriminating friends may charge off to 
‘machine politics.’ It is in fact the gratuitous 
product of his own persistent indiscretions and 
extravagances of utterance, and the measure of 
just resentment at his selfish playing of the lone 
hand to the disaster of the anti-Tammany cause.” 


The New York World, however, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that if the void, defective and 
protested ballots, most of which were intended 
for Jerome, were counted for him, his plurality 
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THE POLITICAL ELAINES 


“And the dead, steered by the dumb, went upward with 
the flood” 


—Maybell in Brooklyn Eagle 
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ON THE STEPS OF THE CITY HALL 


The question is, Is Mayor McClellan going up and in 
or coming down and out? On the face of the returns he 
is reélected by 4,000 plurality, but the count is being 
protested 


would be about 20,000, secured “against every 
difficulty that bossism could invent.” And the 
Connecticut Courant says: “Jerome’s canvass 
has been like a great rush of fresh, cold, 
sweet out-door air into our vitiated politics. 
His re-election is a thing to thank God for. 
Every sordid political boss between the two 
oceans holds by a more precarious tenure be- 
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HOT STUFF 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 


cause of him, and American citizenship stock 
has risen in every market.” 


EW YORK CITY’S mayoralty election is, 

at this writing, still to be definitely de- 
cided. On the face of the returns, George B. 
McClellan, the Tammany candidate, who at the 
beginning of the campaign was generally 
thought to have a “sure thing,” is elected by a 
plurality of about four thousand. It was the 
closest election held in New York City since 
1834, when Cornelius W. Lawrence was elected 

















ON THEIR NECKS 
—Bush in N. Y. World 
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the second mayor of the city by a plurality of 
but 203 votes. A protest against the count has 
been made by William R. Hearst, the Muni- 
cipal Ownership League candidate, and the 
final result will rest with the courts, and it 
may be weeks before a decision is reached. 
Whether or not Mr. Hearst is to be seated as 
mayor, the vote he received has startled the 
country, and is variously interpreted. While 
nominally he stood as a representative of 
municipal ownership of public utilities, as a 
matter of fact his campaign was conducted 
chiefly in protest against “bossism’ and 
“graft.” The municipal ownership issue was 
never very clearly drawn. The Republican 
candidate, Mr. Ivins, was almost as radical in 
many of his utterances as Hearst himself, 
and Mr. McClellan laid stress upon the muni- 
cipal ferry and municipal gas plant which were 
brought to pass under his administration and 
for which he claimed credit. So far as we 
have noted, the Springfleld Republican is the 
only journal that calls the Hearst vote “a 
municipal ownership victory,” and it goes on 
to modify somewhat that expression so as to 
include in it the general feeling of protest 
against all corporate abuse. It says: 


“This is one of the most extraordinary up 
heavals in recent American politics. Nor is the 
significance of it hard to find. There is little of 
the personal in this demonstration; it represents 
rather a great popular uprising over an issue, and 
that issue is the plundering of our American 
cities, through the bosses, by corrupting and ag- 
grandizing corporations engaged in exploiting for 
private profit monopoly franchises of untold value. 
What has now happened in New York is a repeti- 
tion of what has been happening in Chicago—a 
demonstration of strong popular favor, whenever 
it has had a chance to express itself, for the policy 
of public ownership of public service enterprises, 
as against the policy of giving over these privi- 
leges to private monopoly working in league with 
the dominant political machine.” 


QO THER interpreters of the Hearst vote lay 

less stress upon the municipal owner- 
ship idea and more upon the feeling of general 
protest against corporate jobbery and its al- 
liance with political organizations. The New 
York Times, for instance, calls it “a passion- 
ate resentment against what those who partici- 
pate in it call the ‘money power,” and it goes 
on to say: 

“It is worth while for this community to un- 
derstand that the Hearst movement is not reme- 
dial, reformatory, constructive, or reconstructive. 
It is altogether destructive. Aggregations of men 
moved by such passions and under such leader- 
ship are invariably destructive. Sometimes these 
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THE BEST PICTURE EVER MADE OF JEROME 


“Many a man on Tuesday beat a boss of one party, but it remained for William Travers Jerome to beat ail the 
bosses of all parties’’ 
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TAMMANY: GREAT SCOTT, WHAT WAS THAT I 


SWALLOWED” 
—McCutcheon in Chicago 7rzbune 


forces may come into play in the course of nature 
as a corrective. They do their work of tearing 
down as a preliminary to the work of building 
up—by quite other hands. The Hearst forces 
have no thought of building up, they have not 
got so far as that, and never will under his leader- 
ship.” 





The New York Evening Post, in an editorial 

















THE PIED PIPER OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town and just at hand. 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew 

And flowers put on a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new. 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagle wings. 
—Rohert Browning 


—Maybell in Brooklyn Eagle 
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just before the election on “Our New Found 
Yellow Peril,” spoke of the “Hearst raid upon 
the government of the City of New York” in 
terms of strongest disgust, called him “dis- 
reputable,” his journal “a yellow newspaper 
pouring out filth, defying public decency, in- 
culcating contempt for civilized morals and for 
law, scattering broadcast the poison of class 
hatred.” While it has not, since the election, ° 
modified its views of Hearst himself or his 
papers, it sees in the vote cast for him some- 
thing of “tremendous significance.” It says: 


“It was only in small part a tribute to the 
municipal ownership fad. It was not wholly a 
demonstration of the power of notoriety and sen- 
sationalism. Nor did Hearst’s personal character 
figure very largely. Thousands of people were 
looking about for a missile to hurl, did not much 
care whether it was clean or not, and so took him. 
And what were they aiming at? Many of them, 
undoubtedly, at corrupt and hated bosses and 
party organizations which they believed to be 
rotten. But still greater numbers voted for Hearst 
to register their protest, in a blind and mistaken 
way, no doubt, but none the less with pathetic 
earnestness, against a social and financial system 
which they have come to feel to be permeated with 
injustice and oppression.” 


It goes on to assert that the most effective 
promoters of the Hearst vote were Chauncey 
M. Depew, James H. Hyde, John A. McCall, 
President McCurdy, “with every other respect- 
able and whited grafter whose misdeeds have 
leaped to light in recent weeks.” This same 
view is earnestly urged by the Chicago 
Tribune, which says that the sentiment which 
found expression in the Hearst vote is found 
in every part of the country, and it finds the 
cause for this not alone in the life insurance 
disclosures, but in the extortions practised by 
the beef, coal and other trusts, in the railway 
rebates and discriminations, and in the cor- 
ruption of city councils by municipal public 
utility corporations. These are “the real pro- 
moters of Socialism.” The Socialists, by the 
way, strenuously oppose Hearst and the 
municipal ownership idea. Mr. W. J. Ghent, 
one of their most influential writers, issued an 
appeal which was extensively circulated before 
election in New York, calling the promises of 
the Hearst party “mere buncombe,” and munici- 
pal ownership “a humbug issue” which, even 
at its best, could only slightly reduce carfares 
and gas bills, a gain which would at once go 
into the pockets of landlords and other “capi- 
talist exploiters.” The vote of the two So- 
cialist parties in New York City was, never- 
theless, despite the efforts of Socialist leaders, 
cut almost in half by the Hearst movement. 











THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE ELECTIONS 


WHEN the election in Philadelphia was over and 

the general result was known, about the first thing 
the chairman of the City party, Franklin S. Edmonds, did 
was to send two telegrams, announcing the victory for 
“good government,” one to President Roosevelt and one 
to Secretary Root. 
made known, but Mayor Weaver received from Secretary 
Root a despatch the next morning reading as follows : 
“Hearty congratulations on your great victory. You 
have made every American your debtor.” In view of 
the fact that the victory for which the Secretary was of- 
fering congratulations was a victory over the regular Re- 
publican organization, considerable significance attaches 
to this little incident. It does not stand alone, however. 
The attitude of the administration had already been shown 
not only in relation to the election in Philadelphia, but in 
relation to contests elsewhere. Secretary Taft’s cam- 
paign speech in Akron, Ohio, was one of the sensations of 
the campaign. He said: 


“If I were able, as I fear I shall not be, because public 
duty calls me elsewhere, to cast my vote in Cincinnati in the 
coming election, I should vote against the municipal ticket 
nominated by the Republican organization, and for the State 
ticket.” 


In addition to the attitude of Secretary Root and Sec- 
retary Taft, that of Secretary Bonaparte is also of in- 
terest. He was one of the active leaders in the contest 
waged in Maryland against the Poe amendment. Further 
than this, Secretary Root let his views on the 
candidacy of Jerome in New York City be 
known in emphatic terms. He said: “The 
selection of a District-Attorney is not so much 
a question of one party against another as it 
is of all honest people against all the crooks 
and criminals of every kind. Jerome now 
seems to have a good chance of election, and 
his election would be a great thing for New 
York.” 


HE claim that the elections were an ad- 
ministration victory is, in the light of 
these events, made with emphasis in various 
directions. Jerome was elected; the Poe 
amendment was defeated, discrediting Senator 
Gorman, whose public policy has been de- 
scribed as the simple one of finding out what 
President Roosevelt wants and then opposing 
it; Cox, the Republican “boss” of Cincinnati, 
was defeated so signally that he has since an- 
nounced his permanent “retirement” from 
politics ; and the Republican machine in Phila- 
delphia, characterized by Mr. Root as “a cor- 
rupt and criminal combination masquerading 
as Republicans,” has been overthrown with 


The responses, if any, have not been _|f 








bernatorial chair by an increased majority. 








THE NEXT GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


The name of John M, Pattison is not in 
*‘Who’s Who,” but it will be. In a State 
that gave a Republican plurality last year 
of 250,000, he obtains this year a handsome 
plurality as Democratic]'candidate for 
Governor, And the Anti-Saloon League 
rejoices, It made the greatest fight of its 
existence against Herrick and for Pattison 


THE GOVERNOR OF “LITTLE RHODY” 
George H. Utter was reélected to Rhode Island’s gu- 


He isa 


such emphasis that even Governor Penny- 
packer has heard the sound thereof and has 


Republican, and will have behind him a big Republican 
majority in the Legislature 
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“TOM JOHNSON,” OF CLEVELAND 


This millionaire follower of Henry George has just been 
reélected Mayor of Cleveland 


hastened to issue a call for an extra session of 
the legislature to carry out reforms demanded 
by the City party. The Washington corre- 
spondent of a Democratic paper—the New 
York Times—recalls these various incidents 
and the somewhat Krugerish speech of Mr. 
Roosevelt himself not long ago to the effect 
that unfit candidates should be smitten with 
“the sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” and 
says: 


_ “One great result, in the opinions of the poli- 
ticians, is that the anti-boss campaigns have been 
a distinct indorsement for Mr. Roosevelt. va ee 
In all the local anti-boss fights the leaders of re- 
volt have conjured with the President’s name 
and he has been hardly less prominently mentioned 
than the candidates. Failure of the anti-boss 
campaigns would have been, in the estimation of 
—_—" judges here, a setback for the Presi- 
ent.” 


The New York Tribune (Rep.) makes the 
same claim: 


“One of the most significant facts during the 
recent mayoralty campaign in this city was that 
wherever and whenever President Roosevelt’s 
name was mentioned, whether in McClellan, 
Hearst or Ivins meetings, it was the signal for 
tumultuous applause. Perhaps not since the 
Monroe ‘era of good feeling’ has there ever been 
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a period in American history when a living Presi- 
dent was thus acclaimed by representatives of all 
parties, especially at campaign meetings. . . . 
The President is himself the hero of the new re- 
volt against blind partisanship, which is the most 
distinctive and hopeful feature and political in- 
dication of our time. Jerome in New York had 
but to follow along that line for a county office 
in order to make himself a national figure.” 


¥en effect on national politics that the 

various elections will have is the subject 
of many interesting speculations. The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean (Rep.) does not feel like tossing 
any bouquets to the President just now. The 
elections, it thinks, “certainly give a vast 
amount of food for reflection to Theodore 
Roosevelt, as well as to every Republican 
who believes his party’s historic principles 
worth organizing and fighting to maintain.” 
This utterance displays a point of view that 
seems to the New York Sun as “hopelessly 
antiquated” as a sedan chair would be in 
Broadway. “President Roosevelt,” it remarks, 
“cheered on the fight against the bosses and 
grafters, against Odell, Durham and Penrose, 
Gorman, Cox; and he is glad, as every decent 
Republican ought to be, that the People won 
the fight. Neither the ‘historic’ nor the present 
principles of the Republican party include boss 
rule and graft.” The Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
agrees with the Times correspondent that the 
general outcome of the election “has been sat- 
isfactory to the Administration,” and he fur- 
nishes this additional item of information as 
to the interpretation that has been reached in 
Washington: 


“There are a good many factors in the present 
rather complex feeling on this subject, but per- 
haps the dominant one is that of satisfaction at 
the supposedly improved prospects of railroad 
rate legislation. This is voiced by some persons 
in the statement that some of the local Republican 
bosses who received defeats or rebukes were men 
who were antagonistic to rate legislation.” 


The Spokesman-Review (Rep.), of Spo- 
kane, Washington, also sees in the elections 
an important bearing on railroad rate-regula- 
lation. It says: 


“If the corporation owned and railroad directed 
senators can not read the handwriting on the wall 
after yesterday’s elections, nothing can save them 
from their folly. If the railroad con- 
trolled senators can not see that the people are 
tremendously in earnest, and are going to support 
policies advocated by men like Roosevelt, Taft, 
Folk and LaFollette, and set their heel upon the 
shifty, tricky policies of men like Foraker, Pen- 
rose and Cox, they must, indeed, be hopelessly 




















EFFECTS OF THE ELECTION ON NATIONAL POLITICS 


dense, or irreclaimably bought and tagged by the 
railroads. It is hoped that this wholesome lesson 
will be taken to mind and heart by all those 
Pacific coast senators who have been trying hard 
to find a way to oppose the President’s policy of 
railway regulation.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times says that Senator Gorman’s 
ability to lead the Senate Democrats as a body 
is now out of the question, and many of them 
are likely to follow the advice of Bryan and 
John Sharp Williams and support the Presi- 
dent’s rate-regulation policy. “It will not be 
surprising,” he adds, “to experienced politi- 
cians here if there is a Democratic stampede 
to the President.” 


A NOTHER interesting line of speculation 

is the effect the elections will have upon 
the national leadership of the Democratic 
party. The Cleveland Leader (Rep.) thinks 
that the signs of the times all point to domina- 
tion of the radicals in the Democratic National 
Convention of 1908, and it picks out Governor 
Folk, of Missouri, as the likely winner, for he 
is the most noted reformer in the party, yet 
he stands “regular,” has had no falling out 
with powerful Democratic leaders, and Bryan 
and Tom Johnson are both favorably disposed 
toward him. Henry Watterson, shortly before 
the recent election, expressed the opinion that 
the next Democratic candidate will be either 
Bryan or Hearst, but that neither of them will 
be strong enough to carry the country. The 
Spokesman-Review thinks that Mr. Hearst’s 
vote in New York makes him much more for- 
midable now than when Mr. Watterson spoke. 
It forecasts events as follows: 


“Those who believed that Mr. Hearst was noth- 
ing but a rampant yellow journalist are learning 
that behind his sensationalism there is a power 
strong enough to elect him to congress and almost 
able to down the most powerful democratic ma- 
chine in the country. He may be able to win over 
that same machine to his own side, if he desires 
its’ support in the presidential field, and the race 
in the national convention between him and 
Bryan, as predicted by. Mr. Watterson, may be a 
very interesting one.” 


Whoever the national Democratic leader is 
to be, now is the time, the Macon Telegraph 
thinks, for him to make himself heard: 


“The opportunity of the Democratic party has 
come again. The results of Tuesday’s election 
are revivifying. The voice of a leader should 
now be heard in the land and there should be a 
rallying of forces and due organization so that 
that wedge which has now entered shall be driven 
in at the national elections of a year hence.” 
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MAYOR AGAIN OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Eugene E. Schmitz defeated the candidate on which 
Republicans and Democrats had combined 


ONGRESS is on the eve of assembling, 
and if the forecasts of the Washington 
correspondents of some European journals are 
trustworthy, the next session of our highest 
legislative body will be distinguished by an 
heroic effort and an heroic failure on the part 
of President Roosevelt to free this country 
from the “sordid domination” of United 
States Senators. That is the view the London 
Outlook takes of the situation. The Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, of Berlin, also looks for 
a titanic struggle and remarks sarcastically 
that Mr. Roosevelt, however successfully he 
may manage the affairs of the world at large, 
is about to find the job before him at Washing- 
ton “a tax upon his prodigious capacity.” Mr. 
A. Maurice Low, the intelligent correspond- 
ent of the London Morning Post, views the 
situation through lenses of the same hue. The 
President, he tells his countrymen, has com- 
mitted himself to a policy on railroad rate 
regulation which is “violently opposed by the 
great forces within his own party.” He must 
fight or stultify himself, and in the fight cour- 
age of the highest order will be required of 
him, we are told, because his success may mean 
party disaster. “Mr. Roosevelt,” Mr. Low 
goes on to add, “gives no indication of not 
facing the fire.” 
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F THESE European prophets prove —as 
European prophets frequently do prove— 
to be false predicters of events in America, 
they will be able to point to many of our own 
political weather-sharps who are laboring un- 
der much the same delusions. But it is not 
the integrity of one party alone that is thought 
to be menaced by the coming Congress. The 
New York Times (Dem.) is appealing ear- 
nestly to the Democrats to quit “playing the 
Republican game.” That game it assumes to 
be to divert Democratic attention from the 
subject of tariff revision and reciprocity by 
precipitating a discussion over rate regula- 
tion. “It is better Republican politics than 
Democratic politics,” cries The Times, “to 
dodge on the tariff and muddle with railroad 
rates, respecting which nothing is practicable.” 
It points to the late election in Massachusetts 
where the Republican candidate for lieutenant- 
governor, who represented the less progressive 
protectionists, was elected by a scant plurality 
of about 2,000, while the candidate for gov- 
ernor, representing the more liberal wing, 
was elected by a plurality ten times as large, 
and says: 


“If reciprocity is a good enough cry to come 
near carrying Massachusetts and to be taken up 
by the Governor of Iowa, it is a better reliance 
than rate regulation, which follows no line of 
cleavage in either party, but splits them both, and 
exposes the country to the revival of sectional 
politics.” 


The correspondent of that stanch Repub- 
lican paper, the Boston Transcript, also sees, 
as the principal feature of the Congress about 
to assemble, this mix-up of parties which its 
Democratic neighbor in New York is seeking 
to prevent. Old timers in politics, we are told, 
cannot recall the time when partizanship was 
at so low an ebb. The coming Congress, these 
old timers think, will see Republicans and 
Democrats voting together upon more than 
one question, and Republicans and Demo- 
crats again breaking from their party 
upon other questions. This Congress, it is 
predicted, will be a do-nothing Congress, be- 
cause of the great conflict of interests and 
conglomeration of opinions. All the great is- 
sues, the Cincinnati Enquirer thinks, may be 
passed over, and Congress finally adjourn with 
the simple record of having made generous ap- 
propriations for the public expenses. 


HE national issue that is to-day, from a 
purely political point of view at least, of 
the first consequence is, as we pointed out last 
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month, the question of Federal regulation of 
railroad rates. ° Already the issue has called 
into existence a national convention on the 
subject, which promptly split into two con- 
ventions and resulted in two national organiza- 
tions antagonistic to each other. The two con- 
ventions met in the closing days of October in 
Chicago. The call had been issued by an or- 
ganization called the Interstate Commerce 
Association, which came into existence sev- 
eral years ago. It requested chambers of com- 
merce and governors of States to appoint dele- 
gates to the convention, and about goo dele- 
gates assembled in response. The association 
leaders, professing to have learned that the 
railroad interests were trying to pack the con- 
vention, decreed that no delegate should be 
admitted unless he would sign a statement in 
advance in favor of the President’s plan for 
rate regulation. About one-half of the dele- 
gates—435, to be exact—refused to do this. 
They marched to the hall with conspicuous 
badges bearing the legend “Supervision, not 
Commercial Revolution,” and as they were re- 
fused admission one by one, they departed to 
reassemble in another hall and form an oppos- 
ing organization. The newspaper views of 
the bisected convention are naturally conflict- 
ing, but the weight of opinion seems to be to the 
effect that a convention whose members must 
pledge themselves in advance of discussion to 
a specific action is not a convention whose 
conclusions carry very considerable weight. 
The occurrence was interesting chiefly as an 
indication of the wide divergence of opinion 
among commercial men on this issue and the 
warm conflict that is thus presaged almost at 
the beginning of the agitation. 


HE line-up of Senators and Congressmen 

on rate regulation is developing gradually. 
Senator Foraker’s “defiance” of the President 
in his speech opening the Ohio campaign was 
followed by Secretary Taft in a speech de- 
fending the President’s policy. Senator Knox, 
of Pennsylvania, has spoken emphatically in 
favor of the President’s policy, and Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, is fundamentally op- 
posed to it, as lodging too much power in the 
Federal Government. Ex-Senator Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, is quoted to the effect that 
there are but three members of the Senate— 
Dolliver, Clapp and Tillman—who can be 
counted as sincerely on the President’s side. 
This statement the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
declares to be undoubtedly an exaggeration. 




















THE .COMING CONGRESS AND RATE-REGULATION 


It thinks that a majority of the 
Democratic Senators “must be” 
in favor of rate regulation on 
the Roosevelt plan, and that the 
chances are, when the test vote 
comes, a good deal more than 
half the Republican Senators 
will be found there. The speech 
of the President at Raleigh, 
N. C., has given a new phase 
to the question. His use of the 
two words “maximum rate’”’ is 
considered very important if 
the words were used designedly. 
The difference between a law 
giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to fix 
an absolute rate (the rate to be 
subject to review by the courts 
but to prevail until overruled by 
them) and a law giving the 
commission power to fix a 
“maximum rate” is declared by 
Samuel Spencer, the prominent 
railroad president, to be “vital.” 
“To fix absolute rates,” says Mr. 
Spencer, “unalterable by the 
carrier, in many cases, is to de- 
termine definitely and arbitrar- 
ily by governmental tribunal the 
relative advantages of compet- 
ing cities or regions. To pre- 
scribe maximum rates. only 
leaves the carrier free to make 
reductions, and may, and gener- 
ally will, result in adjustments 
which will bring down whole 
tiers of rates, leaving the rela- 
tions of rates as they were, and entailing 
enormous losses to the railways.” 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Journal oj Commerce, a journal hereto- 
fore strenuously opposed to the President’s 
rate-fixing policy, interprets the opinion of 
railway experts to be that it will be “very much 
easier” for the President to obtain “maximum- 
rate” legislation, if that is what he wants, than 
to obtain “absolute-rate” legislation, which it 
has been supposed he wanted. Along this line, 
therefore, it is possible that we may yet see 
averted the proverbial catastrophe of an irre- 
sistible force (the President with the lower 
house behind him) impinged upon an immov- 
able body (the Senate with the railroads and 
most of the big shipping interests behind it). 
The next message is awaited with interest. 





predicted, be without opposition in Republican ranks. 
himself for railroad rate-regulation 
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THEY CALL“ HIM “UNCLE JOE” CANNON 
His reélection as Speaker of the House of Representatives will, it is 


He has declared 


OUR men—Nicholas II, Witte, Trepoff, 
Khilkoff—and four “freedoms’—those 

of person, press, speech and meeting—stand 
out to-day in Russia after a memorable month 
that has brought with it the ruin of an au- 
tocracy proudly proclaiming itself indestruct- 
ible since Peter the Great expelled the wild 
geese from a Finnish marsh and built himself 
a new capital there. On paper, Russia has 
been free these four weeks past; but she will 
no longer be put off with paper. She shows 
her resentment of mere documents by repudiat- 
ing the “constitution” spoon-fed to her by the 
cowed autocrat in minimum doses, of which 
the last completely turned the nation’s stom- 
ach. “The supreme duty imposed on us by 
our sovereign mission,” ran this last of the 
manifestoes, “requires us to efface ourself.” 
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THE HEIR TO THE CZAR'S THRONE IN THE 
ARMS OF HIS BEST FRIEND 


Admiral Biriletf had been charged with -personal 
responsibility for their safety in the contemplated flight 
by sea three weeks ago 


Which Nicholas thought he had done by the 
grant of civic freedom, a further extension of 
a highly complicated suffrage, the bestowal 
upon the Duma so soon to assemble of a right 
to reject government proposals, and recogni- 
tion of ministerial responsibility with Count 
Witte as Prime Minister. “Shams, shams, 
shams!” commented the radical daily of St. 
Petersburg, refusing to delete the words when 
the censor saw them in proof. The paper was 
suppressed; but the Russian people refused to 
be suppressed. 


Bencond came the railway strike, embracing 
the triangle of which St. Petersburg, War- 
saw and Moscow are the corners. Those three 
communities speeded from riot to a state of 
primitive savagery grosser than Cesar found 
in Gaul. Trepoff in return caused an effusion 
of human blood which, says the correspondent 
of the Paris Temps, made many a street slip- 
pery. “Gevernment by ball cartridge,” the 
London Telegraph called it while it lasted. 


_ cine. 
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The climax of this phase came with the fall of 
Trepoff as Governor-General of St. Peters- 
burg. The people thought they had won until 
Nicholas raised this detested soldier to the 
command of his personal bodyguard and en- 
trusted him with the arrangements to insure 
the safety of the imperial palaces should efforts 
be made to repeat the tactics of Father Gapon. 
This brought the universal strike. Every rail- 
way radiating from Moscow as a center came 
to a standstill. From every great station— 
Nijni Novgorod, Kazan and Kharkoff, down 
to the Crimea and Kieff—came stories like 
details of the siege of Port Arthur. Infants 
died by the score for lack of milk and medi- 
Private residences were invaded by 
famished mobs that threw furniture, vases and 
bureaucrats into the street. Odessa, helpless 
because of the impossibility of moving troops 
along a paralyzed railway, glutted its fury upon 
the Jews, whose corpses are now reported to 
be choking the sewers. Meanwhile the Czar 
from his palace windows saw the heavens 
reddened by the conflagration kindled at Kron- 
stadt by the sailors of a whole squadron in 
revolt. Authentic news was scarce in any 
quarter because the populace had everywhere 
attacked the telegraph and telephone. 


@ led a few days before, the Czar had 

been blithe and hopeful, says the corre- 
spondent of the London Telegraph, Witte’s 
mouthpiece to Western Europe. Nicholas, 
says this authority—confirmed by others—had 
regarded the situation with an optimist’s eye. 
A grand hunt was scheduled for the very even- 
ing on which came this strike. It is still a 
strike to the court, which at once got together 
to consider it from that point of view. The 
most exalted Russian royalties are revealed to 
us, by the correspondents, in the palace of a 
grand duchess high in the Czar’s favor. That 
Count Ignatieff who succeeded the assassinated 
Von Plehve in the confidence of the bombed 
Sergius appears to have taken the lead in this 
conference of reactionaries. Witte, too, had 
his place at the carved mahogany. The Czar 
was in hiding at Peterhof. The events of three 
hours had put so new a face upon affairs that 
an imperial yacht, “rhythmically rising and 
falling with the gentle swell of the windless 
waters in the Finnish Gulf,” as that keen eye- 
witness, Dr. E. J. Dillon, puts it in the London 
Telegraph, was ready at a moment’s notice to 
welcome the successor of Ivan the Terrible 
with wife and child. Picked men made up the 
crew, while: Admiral Birileff, whose prowess 




















DOWNFALL OF THE RUSSIAN AUTOCRACY 


has just led to the slaughter of three hundred 
mutineers at Kronstadt, was to take command 
and make for blue water. Printed and ready 
for distribution to the censors were official 
announcements that Nicholas II, eager to re- 
cuperate from the continuous strain of the past 
ten months, had determined to pay a two 
months’ visit to the court of Denmark. <A 
Paris Figaro despatch shows the Czar’s mother 
warning her younger son to contemplate a 
possible regency. 


O loss of nerve is attributed to the re- 
actionaries summoned, with Witte and 
Ignatieff, to consider these embarrassments in 
the palace of the favored grand duchess. Dr. 
Dillon compares the coterie with the members 
of the Venetian Secret Council, stricken with 
blindness of the mind’s eye or arrived at the 
imbecility of dotage. Witte was looked upon 
as a Mirabeau, his supporters as Jacobins. 
The soul of the court party is represented as 
having shed bitter tears at the suggestion that 
the Russia of Peter the Great must pass away. 
Every reactionary present urged that the Czar 
be at once implored to keep autocracy going 
with machine guns aud the knout. All were 
men who, say those with knowledge, have had 
the Czar’s ear for months and who have shaped 
his policy. The debate resulted in the choice 
of a former high official of the navy to urge 
this type of firmness in a personal audience with 
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WHERE THE CZAR LIVES WHEN IN POLAND 


The Lazienski Palace, Warsaw, was the place alleged 
to have been selected for the assassination of Nicholas 
Il. The Czar was to have gone there at the time of his 
appointment with William II., says one version of this 
suppressed bit of history. The palace was built by 
Poniatowski and is at the southern end of Warsaw. 


the Czar. To Peterhoff, accordingly, went 


this emissary, and Nicholas heard him cour- 
teously.. The autocrat answered then that he 
was desirous of maintaining unimpaired the 
autocratic system of his ancestors. But he 








as) 
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WHERE NICHOLAS IT LIVES UNDER GUARD IN ST. PETERSBURG 


This is the winter palace. 


It faces the Neva, this view being taken from Nevsky Prospect. 


Nicholas II was to 
have gone here from Peterhof last month, but there was a change of plan at the last moment and the Czar went to 
Tsarskoe-Selo, 
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THE GRAND DUKE WHO WANTS NO RUSSIAN 
CONSTiTUTION 

Viadimir is the Czar’s uncie, besides being father of 
the Grand Duke Boris, who struck Kuropatkin at Muk- 
den and of the Grand Duke Cyril, who has just forfeited 
his position at home by a marriage not to his relatives’ 
liking. Viadimir urges Nicholas to defy the cities and 
lean upon the peasantry. 


could find,no one with sufficient capacity for 
the task. The audience came to nothing, al- 
though the Czar offered the vacant post of 
Trepoff to the naval hero who had come to 
plead with him. Nicholas merely stipulated 
that his hearer undertake the execution of the 
reactionary policy himself. From that the 
naval hero shrank. This detailed story is 
vouched for in some of the most careful Eu- 
ropean dailies as a faithful guide to the Czar’s 
state of mind to-day. Manifesto follows mani- 
festo, but Nicholas II yearns to retain every 
vestige of an autocracy that breaks to pieces 
all around him. Therefore he alludes, in every 
new grant of freedom to his people, to “the 
inflexible autocratic will” and to his own abso- 
lute authority. His grant of whole imperial 
estates, vast in acreage, to the peasants on 
long-term payments and in small holdings 
seems Ominous of more urban upheaval. It is 
the old policy of the Grand Duke Sergius— 
“retain peasant loyalty and defy the godless 
mob.” Reactionaries were sending commit- 
tees to the Czar when Odessa’s streets were 
heaped with Jewish dead, and Nicholas replied 
that they must find their man. But the only 
man is Witte, and the task is a more appalling 
one than that which he so brilliantly executed 
at Portsmeuth. 
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ITTE left the conference of reaction- 

aries and found the streets of St. 
Petersburg in an uproar. But the troops had 
not got out of hand and only a few dozen 
deaths had taken place. But the greatest Rus- 
sian of his time had to proceed on foot to his 
gloomy stone residence on the western bank 
of the Neva. He looked on while crowds 
surged into a university building to be ad- 
dressed by an army officer who preached liberty 
and covered his epaulets with a handker- 
chief to evade the military regulations. Upon 
arriving home Witte found a deputation of 
strikers awaiting him. He took them into his 
study and, like the liberty-loving army officer, 
proceeded to evade the regulations. He told 
the deputation that it was contrary to law for 
him to hear their grievances in his official 
capacity. He could only hear them in a per- 
sonal capacity. Then Witte made those dec- 
larations of principle and policy which, says 
the Paris Temps, give us the clue to all that 
will happen when the Duma meets. The 
count spoke, first of all, against a constituent 
assembly, so far as that term denotes a na- 








THE REVOLUTIONARY MAGGOTS IN THE AUTO. 
CRATIC CHEESE 
Chef Nicholas (40 Pobsedonostseff): ‘*The mice can be got 
rid of, but what is to be done about the worms ?”’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Beilin) 











WITTE’S INTERVIEW WITH THE STRIKERS 
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tional representative body based upon democratic ideas. 
The thing is impossible in Russia at present, declared 
Witte. Universal suffrage, according to him, merely 
hands political influence over to those who are rich 
enough to purchase it. “There is not in all the world,” 
Witte is quoted as having said, “one cultivated man who 
believes in universal suffrage.” The remark confirms 
the opinion of the London Spectator that Witte, when 
in this country, was only pretending to be a democrat. 


, of the press and freedom of speech, Witte next 

said, would be upheld in good faith. Martial law, 
he added, would not be arbitrarily proclaimed in peaceful 
communities. The deputation returned to the railway con- 
gress which had sent it with the report that nothing had 
been gained. Nor is there any doubt in the minds of 
the workmen in the great cities, according to the Nasha 
Zhizn—still fitfully appearing—that Witte is upholding 
the Czar’s determination to keep the labor element out of 
the Duma. At this date the first stages of the indirect 
elections for members of that body have come and gone. 
The representation from Moscow, Odessa, St. Peters- 
burg and Kieff will sustain no numerical comparison 
with the representation from the rural districts. When 
the series of indirect elections began in the closing days 
of October the rural police and the local bureaucrats saw 
to it that the peasants’ deputies were shepherded at every 
stage. If no unlooked for change of front is 
made, the Duma will assemble early next year. 
Witte has assured the Czar that it can only 
prove a most loyal body. The liberal land- 





“THE BRAVEST HEART AND WISEST 
HEAD IN RUSSIA” 

Michael Ivanovitch Khilkeff—with the 
title of Prince—who as Minister of Rail- 
ways broke the great strike of engineers, 
firemen and brakemen and thus made it 
possible to despatch troopsinany direction 


a highly organized intimidation of the con- 
stituencies and of the electoral colleges. 








owners have striven to influence the elections. 
They have succeeded to some extent—to what 
extent is conjectural, as the struggle is pro- 
ceeding in the rural villages and details are 
kept from the world. Socialist organs speak of 


F THE revolts in the Russian cities can be 
checked in time, thinks a writer in the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), the reactionaries 
will capture the Duma. There will be no town 
proletariat clamoring for freedom with the 
tongues of labor members and 




















the pens of liberal professors. 
That much is well understood 
by the population in the cities. 
Consequently, the present up- 
heaval was made to synchronize 
with the date first fixed for the 
opening of the series of elec- 
tions. But the Czar leaned upon 
Trepoff, notes the Rome Avanti 
on this point. Trepoff had made 
all his arrangements in the style 
of the Grand-Duke Sergius. 
He had college professors jailed 
and their classes shot down. 
Working men’s meetings were 
made illegal and their appear- 
ance in the streets a misde- 








A HURRY CALL FROM RUSSIA 


—May in Detroit Journal, 


meanor. But the bureaucrats 
were taken entirely by  sur- 
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THE MOSCOW GATE OF ST. PETERSBURG 


By order of Grand Duke Vladimir some 250 strikers were 
shot dead here 


prise when the railway strike spread like wild- 
fire. The situation became one to which the 
parochial militarism of Trepoff was inade- 
quate. The proletariat of the cities had 
brought about a pandemonium from which the 
only escape seemed their representation in the 
Duma. In the emergency, says the Paris 
Action, Nicholas issued the manifesto bestow- 
ing the “four freedoms.” The Czar’s generali- 
ties about a larger participation of the un- 
represented in the labor of all for the com- 
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CATHEDRAL OF THE ANNUNCIATION, MOSCOW 


It is in the Kremlin, and through the gate at the right 
the Grand Duke Sergius had barely ridden when he was 
assassinated 
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mon good did not delude the college profess- 
ors and the striking workmen. They ac- 
cepted a freedom of the press that was found 
to entail suppression of objectionable edito- 
rials in the spirit in which it had been granted 
—that of temporizing. Finally, the disorders 
were renewed with universal suffrage as their 
aim. Witte sided with Nicholas here, and 
both called in the genius who alone could 
apply the physical remedy. Prince Khilkoff 
—the man who kept the Siberian Railway 
going throughout the war with Japan—was 
called to the palace. 


\W HILE Witte advises, and while Trepoff 

looks to the safety of an autocrat who 
contemplates the possibility of a flight from 
his dominions cloaked as a visit to his rela- 
tives, Prince Khilkoff reveals himself the one 
great man of action. He has saved the gov- 
ernment twice in the past fortnight by blend- 
ing the methods of Farley, the strike breaker, 
with the timeliness of George Washington in 
retiring beyond the reach of defeat. Though 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and Warsaw were 
cut off from railway communication with the 
rest of Russia, though the strikers, inspired 
by political ideals, were revealing a power of 
combination and a unanimity quite stagger- 
ing in Slavs, Prince Khilkoff went from the 
Czar’s befuddled council firmly bent on obey- 
ing his master’s personal entreaty to put an 
end to autocracy’s humiliation. So impotent 
had the railway organization of the land now 
become that the British ambassador had to 
start for London by a tramp steamer. The fact 
that Sir Charles Hardinge quitted his post at 
all last month persuades the Paris Temps that 
his negotiations for an Anglo-Russian pact of 
some sort have led to something very tangible. 
Prince Khilkoff aided the ambassador in get- 
ting away, and then addressed himself to his 
stupendous task. 


—— was by this time totally isolated. 

Telegrams—nothing could come through 
the post-office—were accumulating for Khil- 
koff with the tidings that milk was unobtain- 
able, coal and meat exhausted and mobs driv- 
ing police before them. Two hours were fruit- 
lessly consumed in Khilkoff’s efforts to induce 
the locomotive engineers to go back to work. 
The prince, like the practical railroad man he 
has ever been, finally took charge of a train 
himself. He was opening the throttle to make 
a run for the scene of greatest disturbance 
when the strike leaders implored a hearing. 

















RUSSIA'S MAN OF ACTION—KHILKOFF 


Khilkoff had donned overalls to impress upon 
the multitude, declares the Novoye Vremya, 
that he was in reality one of their class. The 
strikers formulated their political demands 
while passengers swarmed to the very roofs of 
cars. Khilkoff answered that he was simply 
the Czar’s Minister of Railways and Com- 
munications, powerless, in that capacity, to 
grant constitutional reforms or to release 
political prisoners. Thereupon the strike 
leaders spoke of their long hours of labor. 
Khilkoff retorted that he had worked as a rail- 
road brakeman once and that his hours had 
been sixteen out of the twenty-four. More, he 
had liked it. In fact, he had even worked 
overtime. That had enabled him to earn extra 
pay. In the United States, where he had 
worked as a brakeman, the hours were very 
long, added the prince. American labor was 
superior to Russian labor, but the prince told 
his hearers that relatively it was not better 
paid. But the strikers replied emphatically 
that the Muscovite wage-earners of the twen- 
tieth century thirsted for knowledge. They 
wished a little leisure for reading. Khilkoff 
told the strikers they could labor sixteen hours 
out of twenty-four and still have an hour left 
out of each day to do their reading in. That 
made 365 hours a year devoted to intellectual 
uplift. “My own working hours are now 
longer than yours,” added Khilkoff. He said 
he had injured his eyesight through excess of 
work. Thus the interview ended with little 
definite result beyond the temporary suppres- 
sion of a radical daily for denouncing Khil- 
koff’s attitude. It merely reflects that of the 
bureaucracy, says the Nasha Zhizn. 


THER Russian dailies are going into 
Khilkoff’s American record. He came 

to this country on an emigrant ship in the 
seventies. Reaching Philadelphia penniless, 
he lived the life of a tramp until he got a job 
in a °machine-shop as an oiler. After two 
years’ hard work he entered the employ of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the capacity of 
stoker. He was soon made driver of a freight 
engine—‘“an enormous bound in social stand- 
ing in America,” says the Syn Otechestvo— 
and at last attained the post of engineer on a 
passenger express. “He spent every available 
moment intellectually,” says another Russian 
daily. But one day the Pennsylvania Railroad 
train run by Khilkoff broke down in a region 
described by our authority as “the remote New 
Jersey plain.” One of the anxious passengers 
happened to be Minister of Railways of “a 
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THE FOUNTAIN TERRACE AT PETERHOF 


Here, according to despatches, Nicholas II was to give 
the signal for his flight, should that be necessary 





government quick in discerning talent”— 
Venezuela. Khilkoff repaired his engine while 
the Venezuelan statesman looked on. The 
Russian’s capacity was so evident that he re- 
ceived on the spot an offer to go to Caracas as 
chief engineer of a line then building—the line 
now involving Castro with German _ bond- 
holders. Khilkoff remained two years in 
Venezuela, grew homesick, returned to Russia, 
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THE CZAR’S GOLDEN STAIRCASE 


It forms one of the show features of the palace grounds 
at Peterhof, and from its steps was seen, it is said, the 
conflagration kindled by the Kronstadt mutineers 
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“THE BLOODIEST STREET IN KIEF” 


[t is a main thoroughfare, known as the Krestchatik, the 
scene of many onslaughts of,the military against mobs 


and was made station master at a town too 
small to appear on most maps. Khilkoff’s rise 
was steady until last month made him the hope 
of an autocrat withstanding a revolution. 


OR was that hope a vain one. Khilkoff, 

by causing a resumption of railway traf- 

fic, made it possible for the bureaucracy to 
mobilize troops in any direction. It is a feat 
which made Poland’s planned rising for au- 
tonomy impossible. Otherwise, says the Ber- 
lin Vorwarts, Poland must have won her au- 
tonomy, and autonomy in Poland, says Witte, 
would have meant the doom of the Russian 
Empire of the Czars. London papers say 
William II would have thrown 200,000 of his 
troops into Warsaw had Khilkoff failed to re- 
lieve the railway congestion. The statement 
is inherently probable to the London Spectator, 
which tells us that the German Emperor dreads 
a successful rising in Warsaw as a prelude to 
a revolt of his own Poles. The new conces- 
sions to Finland will be modified in spirit, if 
not in letter, says the London Standard, if 
Khilkoff can keep the railways going. Thus 
the prince takes his place beside Witte—an- 
other railroad man—as one of the few living 
Russians who have displayed first-class ca- 
pacity in the Czar’s service. The reactionaries 
have taken heart of grace, and universal suf- 
frage and a constituent assembly go by the 
board. So, at any rate, proclaims Trepoff. 
The city mobs are inflamed at this defeat 
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when victory seemed so near. If the Berlin 
Post sees the situation in its true light, the 
workmen are likely to be checked. Thus ends 
what is a preliminary, if tremendous, skirmish. 
With the gathering of the Duma, the heat of 
real battle begins. 


| T IS because its eyes are fixed on the coming 

Duma, therefore, that autocracy persists in 
a policy of sham concession and genuine de- 
fiance which to the press of France herself 
seems stupid and vindictive. As very few sui- 
cides seem committed on the spur of the mo- 
ment, the act being generally premeditated 
and its consummation postponed again and 
again, so autocracy, shrinking from self-de- 
struction, entertains its hope to the very end 
that universal suffrage need not be. So pro- 
vincial officials rain secret circulars on peasant 
elders strictly forbidding meetings or the dis- 
tribution of newspapers and political pam- 
phlets. A liberty-loving countess whose leaflets 
were confiscated by village magnates protested 
to Trepoff that her writings had been passed 
by the censor. The general warned the lady 
that various agitators who persisted in politi- 
cal speeches to village voters would be de- 
ported to Siberia. No one, declared Trepoff, 
must advise a peasant how to vote. He pro- 














THE RETURN OF RUSSIA’S ARMY FROM 
MANCHURIA 


The veterans serenade Nicholas as the great military 
genius of the day 


—Wahkre Jacob (Stuttgart) 








THE MASSACRE OF JEWS IN RUSSIA 


nounced it seditious for a workman in a city to 
write home to his peasant father on the sub- 
ject. Bureaucracy’s power was everywhere in 
the rural districts when the elections were held 
for a fresh set of electoral colleges in» the 
second week of the month just expiring. 
Ukases, decrees and circulars relating to the 
voting came out all through the period of 
strike disturbance. “But it is generally recog- 
nized,” says the London Times, “that the ill- 
organized police forces of Russia are utterly 
incapable of coping with properly concerted 
efforts such as the progressives of all shades 
are capable of making.” Even so, reports the 
London Standard’s correspondent, a recrudes- 
cence of the sentiment in favor of boycotting 
the Duma may be noted among the “intel- 
lectuals.” But a majority of the “intellectuals” 
tried to exert some influence over the elections 
to the Duma, in spite of Trepoff. 











PEACE IN EUROPE 
—Wahre Jacob Stuttgart) 
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THE SCENE OF TREPOFF’S TRIUMPH 


This is the famous Nevsky Prospect, looking east. 
Trepoff’s troops have held it with shot and shell against 
popular demonstrations 


Wwe has become the arch-enemy to 

those university democrats who saw in 
the Duma a field for their political agitation. 
Some liberals have pledged themselves to ob- 
struct the count’s legislative work when his 
cabinet and his policy run the gauntlet of the 
Duma. He is even held responsible for the 
shrinkage of St. Petersburg’s qualified voters 
from 25,000 to 8,500. He is accused of con- 
stantly shifting his ground without ever say- 
ing anything definite. But Witte replies that 
he is opposed to all persecution and bloodshed 
and remains the partizan of the greatest 
amount of liberty. There seems no doubt that 
he tried to save the Jews from the butcheries 
of the month. The wholesale massacres were 
connived at by autocracy, say socialist papers 
like the Rome Avanti and the Paris Action, 
for the purpose of diverting the city mobs 
from the suffrage crusade. Von Plehve had 
taught the reactionaries how to organize Jew- 
ish butchery as a branch of the police power. 
Secret societies, sworn to massacre the chosen 
people, can be turned loose at a nod. The 
streets of Odessa bore witness to the survival 
of the Plehve system when five thousand Jew- 
ish dead and wounded were counted after a 
twenty-four hours’ period of pagan orgy and 
Carthaginian cruelty. There was slaughter 
for the men, the leer of the satyr for the 
women, while the lives of their children were 
stamped out with the feet of horses and 
troops. The latest of all the Russian dissolv- 











eee ing views reveals 
Nicholas II and 
the court depart- 
ing from Peter- 
hof, now _ con- 
sidered __ unsafe, 
to the guarded 
splendors and 
sentineled glory 
of Tsarskoe-Selo 
and the Winter 
Palace. The high- 
est officers of the 
bodyguard, with 
Trepoff at their 
head, and each 
with a lady on 
his arm, march in 
procession to the 











ee Ad right by H. C. White ballroom. The 
A MEMORIAL OF RUSSIA AS imperial family 
A GREAT WAR POWER arrive. Nicholas 
wore, when he 


The St, Petersburg triumphal 
column and monument, made of 
cannon captured in the war with 
Turkey 


led his partner to 
the supper-room, 
a blue Siberian 
fox coat braided with gold, tight trousers and 
half boots. The magnificence of his uniform 
and its glittering decorations, says the Paris 
Gaulois, showed his Majesty’s graceful figure 
to great advantage. 


N° in her domestic affairs alone, but in 
her foreign relations as well, Russia 
seems to have just undergone a revolution. 
Into the news that Emperor William has per- 
mitted his ambassador at St. Petersburg to 
resign, London’s jubilant press reads a British 
triumph in a struggle waged for weeks with 
the sole purpose of drawing Russia into line 
with the Anglo-French combination. We have 
here, conjectures the London press, the great- 
est event in European diplomacy since the 
practical disintegration of that union of Old- 
World powers known as the concert of Europe. 
The whole foreign policy of Russia seems, last 
month, to have been wrested from its moor- 
ings. As the London Times and Post explain 
it all, Russian world politics has almost revo- 
lutionized itself in a conflict of two tendencies. 
One ranges in a single camp the so-called 
liberal powers—Great Britain, France and 
Italy. In the opposite camp, until the German 
Emperor’s ambassador resigned last month, 
stood Russia and the powers which have in- 
herited the reactionary traditions of the Holy 
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Alliance—Russia herself, Germany and Aus- 
tria. The tendencies of the liberal powers are 
toward democracy, representative  institu- 
tions, equality of opportunity. The tendencies 
of the other group of powers are dynastic, in- 
clining to militarism, a close union of Church 
and State, and negation of the democratic idea 
in polity and in economics. The news that 
Russia has abandoned the reactionary camp 
for the liberal camp is not a whit less impor- 
tant, aver the newspapers of all Europe, than 
the fact that the Czar yielded to the insistence 
of his people upon a grant of freedom. The 
tangle of covenants assuming shape in the 
triple alliance, the dual alliance, the Austro- 
Russian agreement regarding Turkey, and the 
Bismarckian system of diplomatic reinsurance 
behind an ally’s back, went into the waste- 
basket together when Emperor William’s am- 
bassador quitted St. Petersburg. At the same 
time the alliance of France, Russia and Great 
Britain was made probable: before long—in- 
evitable in any event. Such is the reasoning 
which many dailies abroad, of weight and in- 
fluence, accept as correct. 
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A LIGHTNING CHANGE 


Nicholas, the Muscovite Marvel: ‘‘Dead frost that war 
turn. I'll give ’em the Hague business again. Hurry up 
with the dove and olive branch! 

—London Punch 











THE VISIT OF PRINCE LOUIS 


EFORE this result was achieved, the Czar’s 
court had been the scene of a struggle be- 
tween the British ambassador and the German 
ambassador. The German ambassador had 
promised, according to the Petit Parisien, that 
if Russia held aloof from Great Britain, Ger- 
many would promote a partition of Austria 
which would give the Czar Bohemia, the 
Polish provinces and other Slav districts. 
Count Witte is said by this authority to have 
given a tentative assent to the scheme. He 
had not calculated upon the vigor of French 
opposition. Paris is reported to have strained 
its official influence with the Czar to the ut- 
most during the past month, and the result is 
believed in French papers to be one of the 
most signal purely diplomatic victories ever 
won. Russia, which had forfeited her prestige 
through the war with Japan, now regains her 
position as a great European power. The 
British ambassador went to London last month 
for the purpose of outlining with Lord Lans- 
downe the terms upon which Russia could be 
admitted into the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
while Great Britain takes membership in the 
dual alliance. This is an elaborate super- 
structure to rear upon the basis of the super- 
annuation of Emperor William’s ambassador, 
declares the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung. The Paris 
Aurore retorts that the superstructure is not 
too elaborate for the foundation. 





RUSSIA’S CONSTITUTION 


How the way to freedom is opened up to the mujik 
—Simplicissimus (Munich) 
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IN WARSAW’S JEWISH QUARTER 


About a third of the inhabitants of the capital of Rus- 
sian Poland are Jews. They form the backbone of the 
Socialist agitation according to Trepoff, who denounces 
them sternly 


eer LOUIS, of Battenberg, with his 
squadron of six British cruisers (for he 
is admiral as well as prince), has come 
and gone, after a strenuous round of func- 
tions, the quick succession of which, he said, 
gave him on an average but five minutes be- 
tween times to change his clothes. He has 
visited Newport, Annapolis, Washington, 
New York (including Coney Island) and West 
Point, and if he failed to enjoy himself, all the 
press reporters interpreted his looks amiss. 
Admiral Evans, with eight battleships, and 
Rear-Admiral Brownson, with four cruisers, 
contrived to live through the festivities, which 
included calls, receptions, dinners and lunch- 
eons galore, fireworks, the Horse Show, launch 
races, football and a dance on the British ad- 
miral’s flag-ship, the Drake, with the tem- 
perature at about the frost line. Some- 
thing beside festivity, however, was produced. 
The Anti-Anglo-American Alliance League 
(did you ever hear of it before?) applied to 
the Commissioner of Police of New York City 
for a permit to parade the streets in token of 
its disapproval of the prince’s coming, or 
something, and of course received the permit. 
The parade, if it occurred, did not shake the 
world. Similar disapproval of the visit existed 
in Berlin, where the Kreuz Zeitung, edited by 
Emperor William’s personal adviser in inter- 
national—especially Russian—affairs, criti- 
cized in advance the reception to be given to 
the prince, asserting that it was planned for 
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THE ADMIRAL OF THE BRITISH SQUADRON ON 
THE DECK OF HIS FLAGSHIP 


Prince Louis of Battenberg, during the sojourn of his 
warships in New York Harbor, deciared that it would 
be very easy fora fleet of warships to reduce the metrop- 
olis to a heap of ruinsinlessthan half an hour, The 
New York 7zmes says the Prince was joking. 


the purpose of promoting Great Britain’s 
claim that she is a virtual ally of the United 
States. That claim the Berlin paper considers 
both laughable and serious—laughable because 
England and the United States are sure to fall 
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out sooner or later over Canada or the Monroe 
doctrine, and serious because our naval officers 
take their cue from this claim and look upon a 
fight with Germany as the only one thinkable 
in the near future for this country. We don’t 
know whether the Berlin editor is a diligent 
reader of Mr. Hearst’s papers, but if he is he 
must have noted with joy that one of the in- 
dictments urged in the recent campaign by 
Mr. Hearst’s editors against Mayor McClellan 
was the fact that the latter was to participate 
in the festivities of welcome to the prince—a 
fact that seemed very reprehensible indeed to 
those papers. Still another part of the world 
seems to have been stirred up over the matter. 
The Paris Européen has been telling its 
readers of an ugly row between President 
Roosevelt and Mayor McClellan because the 
latter had refused positively to assist in any 
welcome to the prince, declaring that if that 
distinguished scion of royalty did come to New 
York, he, the mayor, would leave town and 
never return until the British cruisers were 
again hull down in the distance. It ‘would be 
impossible, said the mayor to the President 
(so runs this interesting tale), for the police 
of New York to preserve order if the admiral’s 
squadron came to New York, and he, the 
mayor, would not be responsible for the “re- 
grettable incidents” that would be certain to 
occur. 


HE President’s Southern tour lasted but 
ten days; but it is doubtful if there have 

ever been ten more memorable days even in his 
eventful life. It was described even by one 
of the few Southern journals that found the 
occasion an appropriate one for hostile com- 
ment—the Charleston News and Courier— 
as “a triumphal progress.” It had seemed be- 
fore this trip that the President had reached 
the apex of his career when, ax in hand, 
among the trees at Sagamore Hill, he was 
found by Secretary Loeb and informed of the 
peace agreement at Portsmouth. Nothing, it 
seemed, could come after that that would not 
seem like an anticlimax. But reading the ac- 
counts of the greetings, from the first day, 
October 18, when he began his tour in the 
Confederate capital, to the last day, October 
26, when, as Collier's Weekly puts it, “he went 
down to the shore [at New Orleans] like a 
Mardi Gras King of the Carnival and disap- 
peared into space,” one can hardly consider the 
journey secondary to any other event in his 
career. Even after he thus “disappeared into 
space” the noteworthy features of the trip 











THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO THE SOUTH 


were not ended. For out of that space came a 
wireless message which traveled one thousand 
miles to Washington to tell that the President’s 
little squadron had been maintairing a speed 
of twenty knots an hour, breaking all records 
of our navy for squadron speed. “The tour of 
President Roosevelt through the South,” says 
a Virginia paper, “was the most notable and, 
we may say, the most successful, tour made 
in this generation by any public man.” “For 
a parallel,” says Harper's Weekly, “to the 
fervor and sincerity of the greeting given him 
in States which had withheld from him their 
electoral votes we should have to pass over 
the long list of Presidents who perforce had to 
content themselves with a sectional popularity, 
and go back to the visit paid to New England 
some hundred and ten years ago, by George 
Washington.” Not an untoward incident of 
consequence marred the trip. 
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j= reception in Richmond was an auspi- 
cious beginning. With an escort pre- 
ceded and followed by eight mounted howitz- 
ers, the President proceeded down Main 
Street in a carriage drawn by two coal-black 
steeds, driven by a negro. At the corner of 
Sixth Street, an “immaculate phalanx of 
beauty,” consisting of 150 young ladies, were 
waiting, and they promptly raised the strains 
of our national hymn. In the reception rooms 
illustrious Virginians looked down from the 
walls upon an animated scene. The President 
gave every manifestation of delight. “Oh, gen- 
tlemen,” he remarked, “do you know this people 
and this mansion are ideal! I am captivated 
with it all; I am tempted to stay here.” Then 
he talked of the illustrious ones whose por- 
traits were on the wall almost as if he had 
known them. “Anecdote after anecdote of 
the great Virginians represented there he told, 
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THE PRESIDENT AT THE OLD HOME OF. HIS MOTHER 


Just behind and at his left is Mrs. Roosevelt. 


At his right is Mammy Grace, who was his mother’s nurse, 


The old man at the end of the front row is Daddy William, who decorated the house when the President’s mother 
was married. The tall man in the rear row, a little to the right of the President, is Senator Clay, 
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side the Gettysburg speech of Lincoln— 
the President said, among other things: 


“Here I greet you in the shadow of the 
statue of your mighty commander, General 
Robert E. Lee. You and he left us mem- 
ories which, inasmuch as they are part of 
the memories bequeathed to the entire coun- 
try by all the Americans who fought in the 
Civil war, are to serve forevermore as 
spurs and incentives to the generations 
coming after, to teach us and our descend- 
ants that alike in peace and in war, when- 
ever the times that try men’s souls may 
come, we are to rise level to the opportunity, 
as you rose level to your opportunity, and to 
be ready to prove, as you proved, our wil- 
lingness to prove our worth by our en- 
deavor.” 


The response, not only of Richmond 
but of the whole South, to this seems to 
have been immediate. Thinking it over 
a little later, the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch explains that quick response as 
follows: 


“Doubtless many of our Northern friends 
are saying within themselves that the 
Southern people are fickle; that they are 
a people who denounce a man one year and 
the next year take him to their hearts. The 
simple fact is that the Southern people have 
not understood President Roosevelt until 
recently. They thought that he was dis- 
posed to treat them with contempt, to dis- 
regard their traditions, and to defy their 
instincts. . . . But we discovered some 
time ago that we had misunderstood Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and his visit to the South 
has confirmed it. He has shown us that 
the Southern blood in his veins is still red 
and that his Southern instincts are still 
dominant. He has shown us that he not 
only has profound respect for our view of 
this [race] question, but that he is in sym- 
pathy with us, and he even went so far as 
to say in one of his speeches that these 
Stereograph, copyright, 1905, Underwocd & Underwoud, N. Y questions were questions for the South to 

IN ACTION settle for itself. We have found Mr. Roose- 
= velt to be sensible, brave, chivalrous, 
President Roosevelt at Raleigh, N. C., calling for a “square friendly and sympathetic, and such a man 
deal” for the peopte from the railroads will always command our respect, no matter 
what an impassable gulf may separate us 

beginning with a live bit of repartee attributed politically.” 
eA gs Randolph . airy = we Colonel Watterson’s editorial comment (in 
bo > ean the ys Ange so 1 mM the Louisville Courier Journal) has already 
ie hen h gv i a age ae ” te been referred to. But he said more, and his 
np iy ri ontague himsely an tribute to Roosevelt has attracted wider atten- 


mg test 5 age a - “- or - tion in the North than that paid to any other 
8b waggaanae © pdlapectrdyelbeenageaala single comment on the tour. Here is a part of 


historian as well as many other things. it. wiete 














[% HIS formal address—which the once fiery |. The South 0 a ai sg gp B sce: yp Ae 
ee wilderness Of sectionalism tor 1S vision O e 
Henry Watterson, of Louisville, declares promised land of perfect nationality. It has 


ought to be recorded in letters of gold along- longed for some Messiah of patriotism and broth- 











REMARKABLE GREETING IN RICHMOND 


erhood to rise in the North and to reach out to it 
the hand of equality having a heart in it. To 
Theodore Roosevelt this happy lot has fallen. 
Though we diifer to-morrow, never again shall 
there be from us acerbity of thought or speech. 

: Room, room alone, while the President 
passes through ‘the States Jately in rebellion’ for 
the grandeur of the nation and the majesty of the 
people.” 

And a little later still, when the campaign 
was on in Virginia, a Democratic party rally 
was held in Richmond, and, according to The 
Times-Dispatch, a straight Democratic paper, 
“the decided feature of the spellbinding was 
an appeal from Democratic orators to Demo- 
cratic voters to roll up big majorities by way 
of rendering support to the Republican Presi- 
dent now traveling through the South, calling 
for reforms in the federal government.” Old- 
line Democrats sat upon the stage and joined 
in the cheers elicited by this appeal. Truly, 
as the Chicago Evening Post remarks, “the 
softening touch of time somehow has blended 
the blue and the gray into the colors of Old 
Glory.” 


Stereograph copyright, 1905, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
THE AUDIENCE THAT CHEERED THE UTTERANCE AGAINST LYNCHING 


At Little Rock the President declared that when a heinous crime is committed by one man to avenge a heinous 
crime by another both men place themselves on the same bestial level. 
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HE event of most interest in the Presi- 
dent’s brief sojourn in North Carolina 

was his and Mrs. Roosevelt’s meeting in Char- 
lotte with the widow of General Stonewall 
Jackson. He tock occasion not only to ex- 
press his high esteem for the character of her - 
husband, but also to praise warmly her grand- 
son, whom he has recently appointed to West 
Point. And he remarked afterward that it 
was worth a trip South just to shake hands 
with Stonewall Jackson’s widow—a remark 
for which the Columbia State forgives him 
many things. The crowds that turned out both 
in Charlotte and in Raleigh are said to have 
been the largest that ever assembled in the 
State on any occasion. At the latter place, the 
President spoke on the Philippines and on rail- 
road rate regulation, reaffirming his position 
on the latter subject, but indicating that he 
favors legislation enabling the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission mot to fix rates that shall 
be unalterable, but, in cases where it is per- 
suaded abuse has existed, to fix a “maximum 
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rate.” The use of the term “maximum rate” 
gives very considerable importance to the 
speech, which we consider elsewhere in this 
number. Commenting on the President’s meet- 
ing with Mrs. Jackson, and his “capture” of 
Charlotte in thirty minutes, the New York 
Times (Dem.) remarked: “The bitter cry of 
the Democratic politician in Texas may well 
be echoed by the Democratic politicians of the 
Southern States through which the President 
is now passing: ‘You get that man out of here, 
or there won’t be a Democratic vote left in the 
State.” But the South’s reception of Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Boston Transcript (Rep.) more 
seriously remarks, “implies no relaxation of its 
old-time party allegiance,’ and it expresses 
the belief that the South is “more Democratic- 
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ally solid” south of Virginia than at any other 
time in its history. 


HEN the President reached Georgia, 

he visited at Roswell the old home of 

his mother. No other part of the record of his 
entire journey, The Independent (New York) 
thinks, will live so long and so brightly in the 
memories of the American people as the ac- 
count of his visit to Roswell. When, with 
Mrs. Roosevelt, he entered Barrington Hall, 
the home of his mother in her girlhood, they 
found sitting there Mrs. W. E. Baker, who was 
bridesmaid at his mother’s wedding. She was 
dressed in a black gown, we are told, frilled 
with white lace about the collar and cuffs, and 
on her head was a lace cap. “And this is 
Theodore,” she _ ex- 








THE PRESIDENT’S AUDIENCE AT ATLANTA 
One report says there were 40,000, another that there were 60,000 in the assemblage 


claimed, extending her 
hand and patting him 


i on the shoulder. “I am 
so glad to see you, 
Theodore.” And she 


proceeded to tell him 
how his mother looked 
as a bride. It is a 
charming little scene, 
and the President’s 
little speech afterward 
to citizens of Roswell 
goes well with it. He 
said in part: 


“It has been my very 
great good fortune to 
have the right to claim 
that my blood is half 
Southern and_ half 
Northern, and I would 
deny the right of any 
man here to feel a 
greater pride in the 
deeds of every South- 
erner than I feel. Of 
the children, the. broth- 
ers and sisters of my 
mother, who were born 
and brought up in that 
house on the hill there, 
my two uncles afterward 
entered the Confederate 
service and served in the 
Confederate navy. One, 
the younger man, served 
on the Alabama as the 
youngest, officer aboard 
her. He was captain of 
one of her broadside 32- 
pounders in her final 
fight, and when at the 
very end the Alabama 
was sinking and the 
Kearsarge passed under 
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THE PRESIDENT’S GUARD OF HONOR AT LITTLE ROCK 


Twelve Union veterans in blue and twelve confederate veterans in gray rode side by side as his escort 


her stern and came up along the side that 
had not been engaged hitherto my uncle, Irving 
Bulloch, shifted his gun from one side to the 
other and fired the two last shots fired from 
the Alabama. James Dunwoody Bulloch was an 
Admiral in the Con- 


had expressed their belief that Mr. Roosevelt 
is the greatest and most popular man in the 
world to-day, someone in the audience shouted 
out to him: “We want you for another term 
because you are an 





federate service. Of all 
the people whom I WE 
have ever met he was 


the one that came near- lara ‘ 
el 


est to that beautiful ROUTE oF maane 
° DENT 

creation of Thackeray SY 

Colonel Newcome.” \ 


And now, down 
there in Georgia, so 
the despatches say, 
Senator Clay and 
Congressman Living- 
stone are openly de- 
claring that the best 
thing the Democratic r, 
party can do in 1908 ; 
is to  renominate |“ 
Theodore Roosevelt 
for President, and 
make his election 
unanimous! At the 
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honest man.” Mr. 
Roosevelt then, we 
are told, smiled but 
“shook his head em- 
phatically.” 


z 3 HE race question 

was one which 
the President faced 
when he stood, Octo- 
ber 25, before the stu- 
dents at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. He faced it, 
too, and neither in the 
South nor the North 
have we seen any ex- 
pression of dissatis- 
faction with what he 





patina A found to say, though 
son leg eS Ming the New York World 
reovunisbe~ | thinks he might have 





reception in Atlanta, 


A CHANCE MEETING IN THE SOUTH 


said more, remarking 


after several speakers —Webster in Chicago Jnter-Ocean that what the South 
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needs is to wake up, and “Mr. Roosevelt 
is too cautious about launching into the negro 
question to give it a chance.” The Presi- 
dent. was driven to the Institute buildings 
in a handsome carriage made by the students, 
drawn by horses reared on the Institute farm, 
and followed by four other carriages also 
made at the Institute. A procession of the 
black students greeted him, 1,500 strong, the 
young men in blue suits with brass buttons, 
and wearing white gloves and cadet caps; the 
young women in blue dresses and blue straw 
hats, and each carrying a stalk of sugar-cane 
raised at the institute, tipped with a cotton 
boll, also raised at the agricultural station of 
the school. Then came sixty-one floats that 
the students had been weeks in preparing, each 
one representing some phase of the work in 
the academic or industrial departments of the 
institute. The President in his address con- 
gratulated the Institute on its aims and its re- 
sults. Then he took up the relation of the 
two races. “In the interest of humanity, of 
justice and of self-protection every white man 
in America, no matter where he lives, should 
try to help the negro to help himself,” he said. 
Again: “Every time a law is broken every in- 
dividual in the community has the moral tone 
of his life lowered.” He praised the men who 
have done “such heroic work in the South in 
arousing public opinion against lawlessness in 
all its forms and especially against lynching.” 
If a misunderstanding between the two races 
arises, he advised as the best way out “a 
prompt, frank and full conference” between 
representative whites and blacks. Further: 


“Tt is the Southern people themselves who must 
and can solve the difficulties that exist in the 
South ; of course what help the people of the rest 
of the Union can give them must and will be 
gladly and cheerfully given. The hope of ad- 
vancement for the colored man in the South lies 
in his steady, commonsense effort to improve his 
moral and material condition, and to work in har- 
mony with the white man in upbuilding the com- 
monwealth. The future of the South now de- 
pends upon the people of both races living up to 
the spirit and letter of the laws of their several 
States and working out the destinies of both 
races, not as races, but as law-abiding American 
citizens.” 

These utterances—‘“strong and tactful, the 
New York Evening Post calls them—were de- 
livered within thirty miles of “one of the worst 
lynching regions in the United States.” The 
Savannah News expresses its satisfaction with 
the speech because “the tone of the address 
made it clear that Mr. Roosevelt regards this 
as a white man’s country,” inasmuch as this 
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address and other addresses “were delivered 
in the manner of a representative of a superior 
race giving good advice to audiences of an in- 
ferior race.” 


HE subject of lynching was again taken 
up by the President before a vast au- 
dience (numbering not less than 60,000, one 
reports says) of blacks and whites in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. His speech followed that of 
the Governor, Jefferson Davis, who referred to 
the subject, laying stress upon the heinousness 
of the crime that most often provokes a lynch- 
ing. What the President said is construed in 
the press despatches as a “rebuke” to the gov- 
ernor. Mr. Roosevelt also emphasized the 
heinousness of the crime and declared that the 
worst enemy the negro race has is the negro 
criminal of that particular stamp, and every 
reputable negro “owes it as his first duty to 
himself and to that race to hunt down that 
criminal with all his soul and strength.” But, 
he added, “to avenge one heinous crime by 
another heinous crime is to reduce the man 
doing it to the bestial level of the man who 
committed the bestial crime.” And at this 
point in the speech the report indicates “great 
applause and cheers.” The guard of honor 
that attended the President at Little Rock 
was composed of twelve Union Army veterans 
led by Colonel Fowler, and twelve Confederate 
veterans led by ex-Governor Jones. They rode 
in pairs, blue and. gray side by side. One 
other feature of the parade that caused great 
cheering and brought a smile to the Presi- 
dent’s face, was the release, just as the Presi- 
dent passed under the arch of welcome, of 
twelve white doves that had been caged on 
the apex of the arch. 


b HE rest of the story of the trip—the re- 

ception at Mobile and New Orleans—is 
of the same sort. The President’s speech at 
Mobile referred to the Panama Canal and to 
the opposition of “great commercial interests 
which did not wish to see it completed.” He 
added significantly : 


“Tt seems to me evident from certain things I 
see in a portion of the daily papers that these 
forces are still active and that they are going to 
try to becloud the issue with the hope of putting 
off for ten or fifteen years the digging of that 
canal. Their weapons will be and are every form 
of misrepresentation; but, gentlemen, they will 
fail. You need not have the slightest alarm. 
Uncle Sam has started to dig that canal, and it 
will be dug, and soon.” 


The crowd at New Orleans was so great 
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“Injthe interest of humanity, of justice, and self protection, every white man in America shouldjtry to help the 
negro to help himself.” 


that the President was afraid of a catastrophe, 
and after a sentence or two of greeting from 
the steps of the city hall, he abandoned the 
effort. Before the city’s celebration, it is said, 
all former celebrations in New Orleans sink 
into insignificance. The reception of Presi- 
dent McKinley a few years ago was mild in 
comparison and the carnivals of past years 
were like mere mockeries. The people of New 
Orleans attribute the quick work in stamping 
out yellow fever this fall to the prompt action 
of the President in assigning to the work the 
United States Marine Hospital Service, and 
he was introduced not only as the President 
but as the savior of the city. He made seven 
speeches in one day, beside half a dozen brief 
talks at different points in the parade. It was 
a fitting finale to a great trip. But it was a 
trip that, it is estimated, cost the President 
himself between five and six thousand dollars, 
as there is no public fund out of which his ex- 


expenses may be met without a special appro- 
priation by Congress. The Savannah News 
says on this point: 


“Are the United States generous enough with 
their President? For the traveling ex- 
penses of others connected with the government 
ample allowance is made. Senators and repre- 
sentatives receive travel pay. Sometimes some of 
them do not get all they would like to, as was 
the case in the last Congress, yet they get quite 
a considerable amount. Even when they go on 
their last travels the cost of the hearse and other 
funeral expenses is met. Congressional junkets 
are paid for by the government, but when the 
President visits distant sections of the country he 
must pay his way. He goes at the invitation of 
the people, and they do not like the idea of his 
having to pay personally when he accepts their 
invitations.” 





O VER one million immigrants—an average 
of about 3,000 for every day of the 
year—will, it is estimated, have entered the 
ports of the United States in the year 1905. 
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to till her fields, run 
her factories and de- 
velop her mines. This 
is one phase of the im- 
migration question. To 
further consider this 
and other phases that 
confront other sections, 
the National Civic 
Federation has called 
another national con- 
ference on the subject 
of immigration, to meet 
in New York City, De- 
cember 6, 7 and 8. This 
conference “will be an 
open forum for de- 
bate,” no attitude at all 
having been as yet 
adopted. 


HE South is evi- 
dently growing 
hungry for laborers, es- 
pecially agricultural la- 
borers. Although the 
value of the cotton crop 
has in the last six years 
averaged half a billion 
dollars a year, it is es- 
timated that not more 
than one-eighth of the 








Courtesy of Harper’s Weekly 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


The tide has risen steadily for the last seven 
years, except for a slight decrease in 1903. 
There were twice as many immigrants this 
year as four years ago, three times as many 
as six years ago. And yet the other day a 
convention was held in Chattanooga, attended 
by representatives of fourteen States—all the 
Southern States except Delaware and Texas 
—for the purpose of devising some means of 
securing more immigrants! Six governors, 
two Senators and eighteen Congressmen par- 
ticipated, and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted denouncing as a slander any state- 
ment to the effect that the South does not 
want honest and industrious white immi- 
grants. All the Southern States were called 
on to establish immigration bureaus — most 
have already done so—to help solve the prob- 
lem that confronts the South in a very serious 
way—the problem of finding laborers enough 


cotton lands are even 
now in_ cultivation. 
Free negro  agricul- 
tural labor is proving, 
according to reports, a dismal failure in 
most places except in the Yazoo delta. 
“Agricultural development in the black belt,” 
says Walter L. Fleming in The Political 
Science Quarterly, “is at a standstill because 
of the worthlessness of the black and the 
difficulty of getting more white labor.” In 1876 
the negroes produced 60 per cent. of the cotton 
crop; in 1899 they produced but 40 per cent. 
“Every year the negro produces less, propor- 
tionately as well as actually, in agriculture.” 
There has been great industrial progress, Mr. 
Fleming says, but it has been “almost all” in 
the white counties. And it is not only the 
farms that are calling for more laborers, but 
every branch of industry. Last year, for in- 
stance, in South Carolina, there was a time 
when one-third of the spindles were idle for 
lack of labor. The development of industry 
has far outrun the increase of population. 








IMMIGRATION AND THE SOUTH 


ET with this loud call for toilers and with 
over 3,000 foreigners a day coming to our 
shores, the tide of immigration to the South 
has been relatively “insignificant.” Since the 
Civil War the South has lost to the North 
and West about 2,500,000 of its white pop- 
ulation and has received less than half 
that many. Alabama has now but 35 per- 
sons to the square mile, Arkansas 24, Louis- 
iana 30, North Carolina 39, South Carolina 
41, Florida 9, Texas 11; while in the 
North New York has 152, Illinois 86, Ohio 
102, Pennsylvania 140 and Massachusetts 349. 
“If South Carolina were as densely populated 
as Massachusetts, it would have 10,500,000 
people.” In 1900, according to the census, the 
entire South, including the old “border States,” 
had only about 620,000 inhabitants of foreign 
birth—about as many as Michigan alone had. 
Five of the great producing States—Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina—had but 45,000 foreign-born inhab- 
itants, or about as many as Vermont alone, 
with one-thirtieth the total population, had. 


: HE hopeless failure of negro labor to meet 

the needs of the South in its rapid in- 
dustrial advancement is attested by many 
writers. Robert De Courcy Ward, writing in 
The Atlantic Monthly, bears witness that 
“there is in the South a widespread and de- 
cided reaction against the negro.” He says: 


_ “Many of the white population are losing pa- 
tience with him. He is charged with being less 
efficient than before the war; with incapacity, ir- 
responsibility, and instability; with unfitness for 
and dissatisfaction with his work; with demand- 
ing too much pay and requiring too many holi- 
days. Most of these complaints, it may be noted, 
are similar to those which are heard in the North 
with regard to white laborers and servants. Fur- 
thermore, many negroes, in common with the 
whites, are leaving the country and flocking to 
the cities, often making it impossible to secure 
negro labor for cotton picking or for work on the 
sugar plantations.” 


Even with the small number of immigrants 
that the South is now receiving, the negro is 
being displaced, we are told, on the sugar 
plantations and truck farms by alien labor. 
We quote again from Mr. Ward: 


“On plantation and truck farms; in furnaces 
and mines; in factories and mills; in the occupa- 
tions of city and country; even in domestic serv- 
ice, the black is steadily losing ground to the 
alien white. The result is twofold; there is a 
tendency for the negro to leave the occupations 
which require greater skill and intelligence, and 
to take refuge in those which require less, or the 
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negro gives up the struggle and goes to the city, 
especiaily in the North.” 

This migration of the negroes to the North, 
Mr. Ward thinks, has only just begun. Last 
winter there came to one Massachusetts city of 
100,000 inhabitants 750 Southern negroes. To 
emphasize his statement that “the Southern 
negro is now engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle,” he quotes a negro editor as follows: 
“The negro must now fight for his very 
existence. All along the line the battle is on. 
‘ The white races are disput- 
ing the negro’s usefulness in those strongholds 
heretofore deemed impregnable to white at- 
tack.” 


b ee conditions set forth by Mr. Ward and 

Mr. Fleming are confirmed by every 
newspaper in the South that has commented 
on the subject of immigration. Says the At- 
lanta Journal: 

“The problem of immigration is one which is 
vital to the South as a whole, since labor condi- 
tions all over the South are much the same. At 
a time when the whole section is forging ahead 
rapidly in an industrial way, the South is finding 
its supply of unskilled labor growing less and less. 
The negroes are leaving the farms and coming to 
the towns and cities. Most people who have 
thought about the southern immigration question 
at all have seen the necessity for encouraging 
some sort of immigration to take the place of the 
negroes. The problem then resolves itself into 
the question of ‘What sort of people shall we get 
—what sort can we get—to take the place of the 
negro on the farms?’” 

Apparently the problem has reached the 
stage of being very clearly and generally 
recognized. It has yet to be solved, and the 
Chattanooga conference does not seem to have 
gone very far toward solving it. Congress- 
man John Sharp Williams thinks that immi- 
grants from northern Italy.—especially Pied- 
mont—are what are wanted. Those from 
southern Italy are far less desirable and, after 
the recent experience with them in the yellow- 
fever outbreak in New Orleans, they seem 
less desirable than ever. As a result of in- 
quiries sent to public men throughout the 
South by Mr. Ward, the sentiment is seen to 
be practically unanimous against the importa- 
tion of Asiatics and illiterates and aliens who 
naturally gravitate into the cities. What are 
most wanted are native Americans from the 
North and immigrants from the northern 
countries of Europe, skilled in intensive and 
diversified farming, who can depend on their 
own exertions, manage their own business, 
market their own crops and save money. 
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EPARATION of church and state in 

France was temporarily checked a fortnight 
or so ago by attempts to talk the measure down 
in the senate and by a demonstration in the 
chamber against Prime-Minister Rouvier’s al- 
leged subordination to Germany. But Paris 
organs accept separation as inevitable. It will 
come before the end of the present month, says 
that great anticlerical, Emile Combes. Yet 
the past three weeks have shown that Prime- 
Minister Rouvier is now unable to hold to- 
gether the powerful combination of various 
anticlerical groups known as the “bloc.” The 
“bloc” has ruled France for over five years. 
It is now breaking up, thinks the Journal des 
Débats. The final break-up, should it come, 
must be attributed to the friends of former 
Foreign-Minister Delcassé. Sensational reve- 
lations in the Paris Matin seem to prove that 
he was ousted from the ministry to please 
Berlin. Rouvier meets the political difficulty 
by reconstructing the cabinet in a way un- 
satisfactory, on the whole, to the “bloc.” His 
difficulties are enhanced by the coming presi- 
dential election. The successor to M. Loubet 
will be chosen in an atmosphere clouded by 
the anticlerical storm and the international 
fog. Were Rouvier to fall in such a com- 
plication and were the “bloc” to go to pieces, 
some very exciting events would attend the 
choice of a new chief magistrate of the repub- 
lic. Extreme radical organs like the Paris 
Lanterne and Action accuse the clericals of 
making Delcassé their stalking-horse. They 
want a coup d’état, we are assured, and not 
a presidential election, their aim being reunion 
of church and state. 





N ORWAY voted herself a monarchical sys- 

tem of government in the great referen- 
dum last month. Rejecting a republic by a 
majority of three to one, this youngest of the 
sisterhood of nations has summoned Prince 
Charles of Denmark to her throne as King 
Hakon, according to the London Times, and 
as King Charles, according to the Christiania 
Aftonbladet. The new constitution is to be based 
upon that of Great Britain. Norway would prob- 
ably have set up as a republic, say many lib- 
eral European dailies, were it not for the active 
efforts of her provisional government, headed 
by Prime-Minister Michelsen. Had Michel- 
sen and his party remained neutral, the result 
might have been very different. The mon- 
archists controlled the utterances of the lead- 
ing newspapers. They issued proclamations 
warning Norwegians that the country would 
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be embarrassed in its relations with the other 
Scandinavian nations were a republic pro- 
claimed. The new Queen of Norway, daughter 
of King Edward VII, hailed the result with 
anything but enthusiasm. We read in the 
Christiania Morgenblad, however, that Nor- 
way could not have maintained her independ- 
ence in “the dangerous isolation” of repub- 
lican institutions. That is understood to re- 
flect the view of the strongest statesman in 
Norway, Christian Michelsen. He could have 
made his country a republic, according to the 
Paris Européen. It seems to be taken for 
granted that King Charles will make Michelsen 
prime minister. Mr. Michelsen came rather 
suddenly into the world’s notice. He is forty- 
eight, a lawyer by profession, and at the same 
time partner in a large shipping firm. He 
has represented Bergen in the Storthing for 
some years. His monarchical proclivities are 
said to be due in part to his warm personal 
friendship with Emperor William. 


( NE more humiliating defeat for German 

arms in Southwest Africa brings the 
two years’ war of Emperor William’s forces 
against the revolted Herreros to a pass which 
prompts the London Mail to assert that the 
prestige of the white man is endangered in 
these regions and that a rising of South 
African blacks may spread too far. The in- 
timation is maddening to the anti-British Ber- 
lin press, which beholds in it a London pur- 
pose to absorb Germany’s African possessions. 
But nearly two years have passed since these 
rebels first defeated the German troops, re- 
plies the London Standard to this. Emperor 
William increased his forces to 20,000 men 
recently, bidding his commander hang the 
whole rebel population of Southwest Africa 
from trees. And the month brings another 
setback—how serious the unofficial world does 
not yet know. It is well established that in 
addition to the 20,000 German troops, Boers 
have been enlisted from the contiguous British 
possessions. Over $100,000,000 has been spent 
by Berlin in the effort to quell the rising, 
which, says the Judépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels), is now more ominous than ever. To 
make matters additionally serious, it begins to 
appear that the native insurrection in German 
East Africa is not quelled either, although 
official accounts implied the contrary. All the 
trouble is ascribed by the Paris Temps to a 
colonial policy of the mailed-fist type. The 
revolted Africans are given a good character 
as regards their conduct of their campaign. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE AND THE HALL OF FAME 


There is felt to be a certain incongruity in 
the fact that Edgar Allan Poe is as yet denied 
a place in the New York Hall of Fame. 
Emerson, Longfellow, Washington Irving, 
Hawthorne, Lowell and Whittier have all been 
awarded commemorative tablets in the stately 
temple overlooking the Hudson, but Poe, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Fenimore Cooper 
and William Cullen Bryant have been excluded 
by the committee in charge. This committee 
includes ex-President Grover Cleveland, Vice- 
President Charles Warren Fairbanks, Chief- 
Justice Fuller, President Eliot of Harvard 
University, President Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity, Whitelaw Reid, Andrew D. White, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Richard Watson 
Gilder, and many more. The first decision of 
the committee in regard to enrolments in the 
Hall of Fame was rendered in 1900, it having 
been agreed that no names were to be con- 
sidered except those of citizens who had been 
dead at least ten years, and that fifty-one votes 
were necessary to admit. The following 
yo names were chosen: 


Washington ....97 Henry Clay ........... 74 
Abra i Lincoln ..... 96 George Peabody........ 74 
Daniel Webster ....... 96 Nathaniel Hawthorne ..73 
Benjamin_ Franklin ....94 Peter Cooper .......... 69 
Ulysses = Pe Grant. 93 Eli Whitney .......... 69 
ohn Marshall ......... Robert E. Lee......... 68 

homas Jefferson ..... : } aad eee 67 


9 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. .87 ohn James Audubon... .67 
Robert Fulton 86 ames Kent 


eeeeeee OO JAMS NOTE .neeeeeesee 


Henry Wadsworth a Ward Beecher...64 

Longfellow .......... 85 ae > errs 64 

Washington Irving ..... 83 Se MED. 5000050084 62 
Jonathan Edwards ....82 — a 

— Finley Breese CREE a0 0 0nscesees 58 

saci dies taces eoarinaaenetaa 82 Gilbert ,. Stuart .52 

David "Ghinees Farragut.79 Aan Gray cocccccocsecs 51 


As the result of a second election which 
took place October 10, 1905, these eleven 
names were added: . 


ames Russell Lowell 
ohn Greenleaf Whittier 


William T. Sherman 
Louis Agassiz 


ohn Quincy Adams Maria Mitchell 
ames Madison Emma Willard 
ohn Paul Jones Mary Lyon 


Alexander Hamilton 


A considerable number of names remained 
unelected because they received less than fifty- 
one votes. The following are the most im- 
portant: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 48; James Fenimore Cooper, 
8; Edzar Allan Poe 43; William Cullen P nc mgs Bi?’ 
ohn L. Motley, 43 age Parkman, 46; ore 
croft, 39; Horace Greely, 34 Noak Webster, 333 illiam 
= Prescott, 25; William Lloyd, Garrison, 20; Mark 
Hopkins, 38; and Matthew Stepeen, 29. 


Press discussion of the new election is wide- 
spread, and centers, for the most part, on the 
exclusion of Poe. Chancellor MacCracken, of 
New York University, evidently feels that the 
vote needs some explanation. In making the 
list public, he denied that Poe’s private char- 
acter had anything to do with the decision, 
and intimated that the reason for his exclusion 
was a literary one: 


“The American people has not yet come to the 
stage when it prefers form to substance, and 
many are inclined to believe that Poe is atti- 
tudinizing in regard to Annabel Lee. Judged by 
Milton’s criterion, that poetry should be simple, 
sensuous, and passionate, Poe’s poetry has the 
first two qualities, but it is lacking in the third. 
Poe’s poetry possesses the necessary simplicity of 
form to be easily understood, and the rhythm 
and picture-making quality meant by Milton’s 
‘sensuous,’ but it does not suggest the wide range 
of feelings, nor does it give one the impression 
that Poe felt any very deeply. This is my idea 
why he has not been elected.” 


The San Francisco Argonaut thinks that 
many people will agree with Lowell in his 
estimate of Poe when he said that he was 
“three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer 
“fudge.” It adds: “Still genius is so rare that 
even sixty per cent. is a high rating. It 
seems odd to find Poe excluded when Lowell 
and Whittier are enrolled in the Hall of 
Fame.” In more emphatic terms, the St. Louis 
Mirror declares: “Poe is our greatest artist 
of the imagination, as Hawthorne is our great- 
est genius. Both are universal in their appeal 
and beyond the power of any committee, how- 
ever parochial, to place or rank them.” 

The Columbia (S. C.) State charges that 
“the venom of sectional prejudice” lies behind 
the present decision. “Since its founding,” it 
says, “the ‘Hall of Fame’ seems to have been 
conducted as a purely sectional enterprise, to 
attempt to bestow ‘fame’ upon certain northern 
and eastern worthies, to the neglect, for sec- 
tional. reasons or bias, of some far abler 
worthies of other sections, especially the 
South.” To this and other criticisms the 
New York Tribune replies as follows: 


“So much comment has been made upon the 
failure of one name to receive a majority of 
votes that a few words concerning it will not 
be amiss. We refer to the name of Edgar Allan 
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Poe, which received only forty-three out of the 
required fifty-one votes. There are some who 
affect to regard that result as condemnatory of 
the whole Hall of Fame, while others affect to 
see in it the pernicious persistence of sectional 
animosity or of Puritanical intolerance, saying 
that Poe was rejected through New-England in- 
fluence because he was a Southerner. Such views 
are without warrant. The fact is, we believe, 
that Poe—who, by the way, was born in Boston— 
received his principal support in the North and 
East. Moreover, the same electoral body that left 
him out also left out a whole company of eminent 
New-Englanders and New-Yorkers, including 
Motley, Bancroft, Holmes, Bryant, Parkman, 
Greeley, Choate, Brooks, Hopkins and Henry. 
It may be widely regretted that most or all of 
these were not elected; but the fact remains that, 
of a hundred of the best representative men of 
America, in all parts of the country and in all the 
learned professions, a majority did not vote in 
favor of them. It would be folly to charge such 
an electorate with incompetence or with preju- 
dice. At most we can only express surprise, and 
perhaps regret, at its extreme conservatism. 

“But, after all, it is not so much who are not 


chosen as who are chosen that counts, and there 
can be no hesitation in saying that every name 
thus far chosen has been chosen well. With a 
single exception, every name inscribed in the 
pantheon at University Heights has. been all but 
universally approved, and approval of even that 
one has been, we believe, overwhelming. It is 
far better to make a dozen worthy candidates wait 
another five years than it would be to admit a 
single unworthy name. The Hall of Fame prob- 
ably will not at any time contain the name of 
every famous American; but it does not, and we 
may confidently hope it never will, contain the 
name of one who is not truly entitled to a place 
there. Those who are really great can afford to 
wait. Their fame will not languish through 
failure to inscribe their names in the Hall.” 


The London Spectator makes this comment: 
“The preference of Whittier to Poe is re- 
markable, if literary genius is to be taken as a 
test of merit. It seems to indicate that char- 
acter is regarded as an indispensable passport 
to the Hall of Fame, which in that case would 
more truly be styled the Hall of Worthies.” 


THE TALKATIVE ASPECT OF LOWELL’S GENIUS 


Lowell is to be classed among the “great 
Anglo-Saxon talkers,” and it is through the 
medium of this fact—in part, at least—that 
his genius should be studied. Dr. Ferris 
Greenslet, to whom belongs the credit for this 
idea, reveals the why and the wherefore in 
the course of his new work* on the career 
and genius of one who all his life long, we 
are assured, was a great talker. And one 
knowing whereof she spoke is quoted by Dr. 
Greenslet as having declared, “Mr. Lowell 
was more fond of talking than anyone else I 
ever knew.” Dr. Greenslet himself tells us: 


“In Lowell’s conversation, as in all his ex- 
pression, we discover the essential puzzling an- 
tinomy between the simple transparent nature 
of the man and his complex and willful intellect. 
Finally to characterize his talk we shall have to 
resort to manifold comparison. Perhaps we shall 
describe it most exactly if we say that to some- 
thing of the vast and ready learning of Macau- 
lay’s, the homely wisdom of Franklin’s, the 
nimble - footed, sweetly-stuttered fantasy of 
Lamb’s, it united a human friendliness, a moral 
sincerity, all its own. This is not saying that 
Lowell’s talk as talk was better than that of any 
or all of these famous talkers. Very likely in a 
competitive conversation it would have suffered 
precisely from its variety of modes, its lack of 
permanent pose, of artful manner. Yet Lowell’s 
talk was always his talk, and always good talk. 
If we may adapt to our uses Bronson Alcott’s 


*James Russet, Lowe ti: His Lirz anp Work. By 
Ferris Greenslet. , Houghton Mifflin & 


pleasant formula and suppose that Shakespeare 
had visited Cambridge at any time between 1856 
and 1872, no lover of Lowell can doubt for whom 
he would have inquired first.” 


Lowell’s talk was never prosy. Leslie 
Stephen, who had every opportunity of know- 
ing, said that Lowell “could not possibly come 
within measurable distance of boring,” and 
Dr. Greenslet is of the same mind. “In the 
offices of his publishers,” he avers, “there is 
still a tradition that he never called on the 
most casual business without leaving behind 
him something quotable that would be passed 
from mouth to mouth for days.” And the fact 
is made out to be a literary one thus: 


“His talk was singularly of a piece with his 
letters and his essays. In a real and underog- 
atory sense Lowell ‘talked prose.’ So, in dealing 
with his ‘spontaneous, enthusiastic and versatile’ 
expression—to employ a convenient formula 
which, however it may fit Amer‘can literature as 
a whole, is strikingly applicable to Lowell—it will 
be of advantage to consider it when most spon- 
taneous, most enthusiastic, most versatile—in 
short, his familiar talk. . . . 

“The idiosyncrasy of Lowell’s talk was its 
flexibility. As he grew older, the lec- 
ture habit grew upon him and he came to have 
at times, as an English friend complains, ‘an airy 
omniscience,’ ‘a minute and circumstantial way 
of laying down the law.’ Yet for him talk never 
ceased to mean conversation, lively with give and 
take, picturesque with curious allusion and racy 
phrase, pliant and cordial with sincere friendliness 
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Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright, 1905. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND LESLIE STEPHEN IN THE FORMER’S LIBRARY 


Lowell, according to Stephen, was ‘“‘one of the great Anglo-Saxon talkers,” his fluency attaining a 
perfection greater than Dr, Johnson’s, 


and never marred by a mean or an ill-natured 
judgment.” 

When in the mood for it, Lowell “could 
talk in paragraphs.” He then endeavored with 
patience “to thread the difficult needle of 
truth.” However: 


“His more characteristic manner in conversa- 
tion, as in letter writing or éssay writing, was 
discursive and vivid. He was never able to 
resist the seduction of the fantastic, the para- 
doxical, the daring. He abounded in quips and 
cranks, recondite jokes and puns. His applying 
to an unintelligent person ‘the quadrisyllabic 
name of the brother of Agis, King of Sparta,’ 
which after much research was discovered to 
have been Eudamidas, seems to have been a jest 
of a type he was fond of, but too elaborate to 
be fairly typical of his conversational style. Long- 
fellow records in his ‘Journal’ that at Lowell’s 
supper to Thackeray the latter said in bidding his 
host farewell, ‘We have stayed too long.’ ‘I 
should say,’ replied Lowell, ‘one long and two 
short, a dactylic supper.’ Some of his witticisms 
were reminiscent of his reading rather_ than 
strictly original. He wrote in a letter of a talk 
between Dr. Holmes and Anthony Trollope, that 
‘fit was pelting a rhinoceros with seed pearls.’ 
Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Autobiography,’ had recently 
written of Charles Lamb’s dealing with an hypo- 
thetical antagonist of similar stamp that he would 
have ‘pelted his head with pearls.’ Such in- 


stances are numerous, yet there is no hint of 


conscious or laborious artifice in their use.” 


Lowell’s good things “came up as spon- 
taneously as bubbles in a spring.” It is in this 
quality, asserts Dr. Greenslet, that the unity 
of his oral and written prose becomes most 
apparent: 


“Lowell seems to have caught the light on 
nearly every facet of his many-faceted mind. He 
displayed an astonishingly minute and accurate 
familiarity with all the details of Parisian local 
history; he discoursed at large, as was his wont, 
upon the Jews, and his own peculiar gift of de- 
tecting hidden strains of Hebrew blood in the 
most unlikely persons; he extemporized in French 
a witty fantastic letter from a French doll to an 
English doll. Yet underneath this medley of 
learning, paradox and wit, the listener was con- 
scious of the fine single-mindedness, the incor- 
ruptible Puritanism of the man. Moral judg- 
ments were constantly uppermost in his mind and 
he was always rapping out some terse, uncon- 
ventional, sincere expression of righteous feeling. 
Mr. Barrett Wendell has told of going as an 
undergraduate to call upon Lowell, unwittingly 
on an evening when he had heard of the death of 
an old and dear friend, and of hearing, or, as it 
were, overhearing from Lowell a series of deep 
musings upon death that had something of the 
solemn sentiment, the elegiac cadence of a great 
prose threnody by Browne or Bossuet.” 
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WHY FRENCH.FICTION IS COMPELLED TO MALIGN 
FRENCH MORALS 


Persons who have lived among the French 
in France for any length of time need not be 
told, remarks Miss Betham-Edwards in the 
course of her lately published study of home 
life under the third republic,* that the average 
novel from Paris is a preposterous libel on 
French morals. Why should this be so? she 
inquires. Many students of French life have 
striven with indifferent success to disabuse the 
alien mind of the notion that France, as the 
late Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe put it, is a 
land where “matrons are not chaste.” But 
the vogue of French fiction is so great, Miss 
Edwards thinks, that the outside world will 
always incline, perhaps, to view French morals 
through a disturbing medium. She attributes 
the dilemma to the conditions under which the 
French novelist must work: 


“Society is so constituted in France that the 
novelist is forced back upon the exceptional and 
far-fetched, the annals of vice and crime. Nowa- 
days readers require a different sensationalism 
in literature to that furnished by their prede- 
cessors, Eugene Sue and Dumas. And as French 
firesides are the reverse of sensational, popular 
writers lock for inspiration elsewhere. 

“Whilst being in no sense an apology for the 
bad novel, such a fact may be accepted as, at 
least, partly explanative. We must remember 
that there are no romantic marriages in France, 
very little that falls under the head of love- 
making and nothing whatever that answers to 
German schwarmerei, an intensive expression of 
our own sentimentality. To be fantasque, that is 
to say, to have romantic, unconventional notions, 
is a term of severe reproach; woe to that French- 
woman who incurs it. Tradition, bringing up, 
material interests, are all opposed to the freedom 
which renders English girlhood a prolific theme 
for the novelist. No well-bred French girl ever 
enjoys an innocent flirtation, much more a harm- 
less escapade. Nor must she relish them on 
paper till she has entered into the partnership of 
marriage.” 


Again, says Miss Edwards, the domestic 
circle in France is essentially domestic, rarely 
anything more. The vast majority of the 
well-to-do, the comfortably off and the pros- 
perous spend their entire lives within nar- 
rowly circumscribed limits. We quote again: 

“When I look back upon twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience of French domestic life, I can only recall 
two incidents which a novelist could have turned 
to good account. The first was an affair involving 


family honor and good repute, several house- 
holds being brought low by the malversations of 





*Home Lire IN FRANCE, 


By Miss Betham-Edwards. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


one member. The second was a case of mistaken 
identity that very nearly proved as tragic. A 
young man, the son of friends, was charged with 
robbery and murder, and although the accusa- 
tion was disproved a few hours later, the shock 
almost killed his father. 

“Both circumstances lent themselves admirably 
to dramatic treatment; and more than once have 
I said to myself: If only a novelist had the slight- 
est chance of being true to foreign life, here were 
abundant materials for my pen. Quieter themes 
have also tempted me from time to time. But no 
matter how well we may know our neighbors, 
English stories of French life are doomed to 
failure. 

“One novelette coming under this category af- 
fords a striking instance in point. An English 
writer had set himself the somewhat difficult task 
of describing a clerical interior, the home of a 
village priest. Two egregious incongruities 
marked the attempt. 

“Here was a country curé listening in the even- 
ing to Beethoven’s sonatas played by a young niece! 

“Now, in the first place, you might search 
France through without finding a piano in a rustic 
presbytére; in the second, you would as vainly 
seek a village priest appreciative of German clas- 
sical music; and thirdly, the notion of a young 
girl keeping house for a bachelor uncle, above all, 
an ecclesiastic, is in the highest degree prepos- 
terous.” 


Altogether, concludes Miss Edwards, 
“French home life is unsuitable for romance” 
and the French novelist is handicapped as is 
the novelist of no other country in the world. 
Where talent alone will suffice for the produc- 
tion of a first-rate novel from the pen of an 
English or an American writer, the novelist 
who happens to be French must possess at 
least genius, or something extraordinarily like 
it, before he can undertake a work of fiction 
that any publisher would look at. And the 
most fertile field workable in English fiction 
cannot even be entered by the French novel- 
ist. There are no more exceptions than prove 
the rule. “Minded to produce a story after 
the English model, that is to say, one that 
should be irreproachable, M. Rod gives us 
‘Mademoiselle Annette,’ which can no more 
be compared in interest and vivacity to the 
‘Small House at Allington’ or “The Chronicles 
of Carlingford’ than Daudet’s ‘Jack’ can be 
compared to the ‘David Copperfield’ of his 
great forerunner and model.” 

The profound influence which these circum- 
stances have exerted upon French literature 
should not, concludes Miss Betham-Edwards, 
be misunderstood. 
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GIBSON’S ABANDONMENT OF THE PEN FOR THE BRUSH 


“I’ve simply come to a point where I feel I 
can do better work in broader fields.” In this 
simple fashion, Charles Dana Gibson, creator 
of the “Gibson girl,” and famous throughout 
the world as a master of “black-and-white,” 
recently announced his intention of abandon- 
ing the artistic work which has brought him 
a yearly income of $65,000, and of seeking a 
new reputation. His tenth annual book of col- 
lected drawings, just published ander the 
title, “Our Neighbors,” 
he declares will be his 
last. He expects to go 
to Europe in the near 
future, to study the old 
masters, and to devote 
the rest of his life to 
painting. So radical a 
departure, on the part 
of an eminent artist, 
from previous success- 
ful work, is almost un- 
paralleled. The near- 
est analogies in our 
own times are probably 
those afforded by 
Géréme, Macmonnies 
and Du Maurier. Says 
the New York World: 


“When Gér6me, the 
famous French painter, 
in his last years essayed 
sculpture he seemed to 
have exhausted the re- 
sources of his paletie, 
but he could not resist 
the temptation to seek 
new conquests. Local 
customs officials were 
cruel enough the other 
day to debate whether 
his figure of Bellona 
should be classified as a 
work of art or manu- 
facture. Macmonnies, whose ‘Horse-Tamer’ 
and groups on the Army and Navy Memorial 
Arch are the glory of Prospect Park in Brooklyn, 
ventured into painting a few years ago. The 
critics treated his exhibition here respectfully, but 
they showed no disposition to dissuade him from 
modelling more statues. Fortunately he treated 
his painting rather as a recreation than his life’s 
business, and from Paris he continues to send 
new contributions to American art, such as the 
Slocum statue unveiled a few weeks ago in 
Brooklyn. 

“Du Maurier’s social satires in Punch had made 
him the most popular of pen-and-ink artists long 
before he tried his hand at writing novels. He 


“Nobody now living,” 


was a much older man than Gibson, but had 
relatively small means and his eyesight was fail- 
ing. ‘Peter Ibbetson,’ ‘The Martian,’ and es- 
pecially ‘Trilby,’ added to his popularity and 
greatly to his income. The vogue of ‘Trilby’ was 
stimulated by his pictures of the heroine and 
Svengali and Little Billee. Who knows but that 
Gibson may some day tell the love affairs of the 
‘Gibson girls’ in words instead of lines? He 
would be sure at any rate of ranking among the 
successful writers if he brightened his pages with 
his own sketches as Du Maurier did.” 
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says Robert W. Chambers, the novelist, “can compare with 
ana Gibson as a worker with the pen’s point,” 


Richard Harding Davis, an old and intimate 
friend of Gibson’s, throws some interesting 
sidelights on the artist’s influence and char- 
acter, in an interview with a World reporter. 
Gibson is a man “absolutely without vanity, 
and yet with tremendous respect for his 
work,” Mr. Davis says. Furthermore: “No 
black-and-white artist has had the monetary 
success he has had, and, unlike most artists, 
he has had a sane business head.” Mr. Davis 
continues: 
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“Editors send me all 
over the world. I find 
wherever I go Dana's 
pictures. 

“In the Lane & Craw- 
ford department store 
windows, in Yokohama, 
I found his books used 
to fill double window 
displays. I took a photo- 
graph of the windows 
and sent it to Dana. 

“T know several people 
who were presented to 
the Emperor of Ger- 
many, who asked him, 
while discussing art 
topics, who was his fa- 
vorite in American art 
work. He went into a 
long encomium on Dana 
Gibson, and _ said he 
loved to look at his 
‘Bachelor Supper’ pic- 
ture. The King and 
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—- 7 a Queen of England, when 
SERIOUS BUSINESS: A YOUNG LAWYER ARGUING HIS FIRST they were the Prince and 
IMPORTANT CASE * Princess of Wales, pur- 

hased his pictures in the 

(By Charles Dana Gibson) Senak t have seen 


them decorating the palm 

“As to his future I can say this: Men often leaf shacks in Central America. In Durban, 

change from one business to another because they South Africa, I have seen them stuck on the walls 
have failed in the last one. But Dana changes of houses. 


because he has succeeded in the last one. There- “Personally I owe Dana a great deal, apart 
fore, he needn’t worry about his future, because from what I’ve got out of his friendship. The 
he can always go back to his past. aid he has given me in selling my books by 


“IT do not believe people in America know, and means of his illustrations has been incalculable. 
I am sure Dana doesn’t know, how widely popu- And this is no idle compliment but purely a busi- 
lar his pictures are, because he has not travelled ness fact. 
much. “Where a book of mine without illustrations 
would sell ten copies, if 
Dana put a few pictures 
of long-legged men in it 
it would sell twenty.” 





In even more glow- 
ing terms, Robert W. 
Chambers, another 
close friend of Gib- 
son’s, pays a tribute of 
affection and apprecia- 
tion. Writing in Col- 
lier’s .Weekly (New 
York), he says: 





“For twenty years 
Charles Dana Gibson 
has had a nation for his 
audience, and he _ has 
never betrayed it or 
proved false to himself. 

“Guiltless of self-con- 
sciousness, of any atti- 
tude or pose, clean of 
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THEIR DAUGHTER IN THE CITY that fine faith in himself 


(By Charles Dana Gibson) which to lack is a weak- 
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ness, he has from the 
first step moved forward, 
halting at brief periods 
for a keen, serene sur- 
vey, but never taking 
one step backward in the 
ceaseless progress of his 
development. To mere 
genius, which is not un- 
common among Ameri- 
cans, but which alone is 
so pitiable, so sterile, the 
progenitors of his race 
have added to him a ter- 
rific capacity for work, 
the unquestioning and 
delicate patience of a 
woman, the wholesome, 
clean-minded, restless in- 
telligence of an adoles- 
cent, the mental and 
bodily vigor, the fine, un- 
swerving, fighting capa- 
city of a man.” 
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STORY OF AN EMPTY SLEEVE 


Mr. Chambers lays Copyrighted, 1905, by P. F. Collier & Son. 
still further stress on THE 
Mr. Gibson’s “ clean- 


minded” manhood: 


“First of all, and always and last, in the work 
of Dana Gibson, is one aware of the splendid 
vigor of a wholesome and clean-minded man. 
Lacking that inherent decency, no man can hold 
a nation as he holds it; lacking that, the dazzling 
technical qualities of his work were vain as the 
flicker of northern lights. That he has evolved 
types of loveliness and beauty, making women 
and children what they sometimes are and what 
they were meant to be, is important; that he has 
created man as he sometimes is and was always 
meant to be; that his humor is the truest humor, 
his wit crystalline, his 
pathos true pathos, his 
observation faultless, his 
satire generous—all this 
is important. It is of 
every importance, too, | 
that he is_ technically 
capable; but it is of the 
greatest importance that 
he who wields these 
powers is a clean, high- 9 
minded gentleman. 

“To compare the work 
of Gibson, ethically, one 
naturally recalls Du 
Maurier; and there is, 
in Gibson, much of the 
gentle wit, the charm, 
the delicate satire and 
true inspiration of Du 
Maurier. Technique is 
the personal method of 
expressing any inspira- 
tion. So it is unneces- 
sary to compare the two 
masters in black and 
white on that score. 

“There is, however, a 
brilliant facility, partly 
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(By Charles Dana Gibson) 


academical, usually known as technique; and on 
this plane I know of but one man who might 
endure a comparison with Dana Gibson: and that 
man is no longer living; I speak of the great 
Marold. 

“In point work other men have perhaps taught 
him something; the Leloirs, Roybet, that never- 
to-be-forgotten master Alphonse de Neuville; 
then from the men of one idea—a brilliant one, 
but only one—he may have learned at least 
enough to generously appreciate the one idea and 
avoid it—men like Willette, Louis Le Grand, 
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Steinlen, Bac, Myrbach, Rossi—men like Phil 
May, like Sambourne, like Raven Hill, men like 
Schlittgen. 

“T do not know what he has been taught by 
our own men who work with the point, as the 
majority of our own men now living have been 
inspired by him. 

“He could not have had a purer inspiration 
than the rare penwork of Robert Blum, of Abbey 
at his best; he, better than I, knows what he may 
owe to them—perhaps to Reinhart, too, and to 
the brilliant Wenzell.” 


Mr. Chambers registers his conviction that 
“nobody now living can compare with Dana 
Gibson as a worker with the pen’s point”; and 
he adds: “I doubt that there are many men in 
the world, personally unknown to millions, 
who are as personally beloved by those mil- 
lions as Dana Gibson.” He says, in conclud- 
ing: 

“Whether or not this great change contem- 


plated in his career is justified, nobody except 
Mr. Gibson can judge. 
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“I do not know what he means to do, whether 
through all these years of self-denial he has 
worked patiently for the right to experiment in 
mediums still scarcely touched by him; whether, 
always restlessly developing, he now craves great 
surfaces to cover, or the delight of outdoor color, 
or the sombre fascination of indoor half lights 
and shadows. 

“But I am sure that whatever he desires is fine, 
wholesome, and worthy, and, in the lessons of his 
past career, justified. 

“I do not exactly know what we Americans 
shall do without him. We have his pictures and 
the memory of them; we still have the man, and, 
in him, the recognition and respect of intellectual 
Europe and Great Britain. It is well-for us that 
we have produced such men as he to command 
that respect; it is to our honor that we yield no- 
wise to aliens in our love and respect for this 
man. 

“Wherever he goes, whatever he purposes, let 
him remember that we do not forget him nor for- 
get what he has done for us; let him remember 
that we wish him well; that we believe in him; 
that we will be unchanged when, in his own time, 
he returns to his own people.” 


LAMARTINE’S NEWLY DISCOVERED LOVE-LETTERS 


Lamartine, speaking literally from the grave, 
tells us that a man can love fervently, truly, 
with all his soul, a second time. He proves 
it to the satisfaction of an eminent French 
critic who has made a “find,” consisting of a 
number of the great poet’s love-letters. They 
were addressed to a sensible, and not very 
young, Scotch lady who had heard of Lamar- 
tine’s former affairs of the heart with more 
than one soulful and sympathetic recipient of 
his vows and verses. Indeed, the Scotch lady 
had been afforded the benefit of a warning 
from one of her own sex who knew all about 
Lamartine’s first love, or thought she did. 
The poet’s later love-making, therefore, in its 
initial stage, had to take practically the form 
of a thesis to the effect that he was really in 
love and that his second love was all and more 
than a first love could ever possibly be. “Can 
there be such a thing as second love?” he 
wrote (while in the first throes of this new 
Scotch thraldom) to one of the innumerable 
lady friends made for him by his verses. “At 
any rate, is the second love but a shadow of the 
first one? I strive to render myself as much 
in love as possible.” And the Scotch lady, 
after a long delay, became the bride of Lamar- 
tine. She had thought the matter over care- 
fully and she finally concluded that Lamartine 
had proved his case. 


M. René Doumic, who has unearthed La- 
martine’s side of the correspondence—for the 
lady was won with love-letters—agrees with 
the woman in the case. How she arrived at 
her conclusion is a theme regarding which 
we can only sigh with M. Doumic because of 
the impossibility of definite information. He 
could not come by the lady’s letters at all. 
Hence they do not appear with Lamartine’s 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Lamartine opened his case with the plea 
known to lawyers as “confession and avoid- 
ance.” He admitted the fervor of his first 
love; but that was before he met the object of 
his second love. M. Doumic draws the follow- 
ing portrait of the second lady, whose name 
was Marianne Eliza Birch: 


“Was she pretty? Lacking a genuine beauty 
—‘a gift often more dangerous than useful,’ in 
the phrase of the excellent Madame de Lamartine 
—she possessed charm, a ‘gracious exterior’ which 
heightened a certain exotic character in her at 
a time when the British type was in the fashion. 
It was all the more satisfactory that this exterior 
was not destructive of the very penetrating charm 
and the very real seductiveness of her mind. 
Lamartine was at once struck by the harmony 
he discerned between the young lady’s tastes 
and his own. She loved poetry, nature, melan- 
choly reverie. Well educated, a musician, a 
painter, she possessed, if not talent, at any rate 
artistic intelligence. Add to these a perfect sim- 
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From ‘* More Migrepresentative Men.” 
BURNS 
“In judging poets it suffices 


To scan their verses, not their 
vices,” 


“And first and 
meet 


On common ground at Barrie’s feet.” 
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BARRIE 
second childhood 


OMAR KHAYYAM 


“For he, without the least misgiving, 
Combined High Thinking and High 
Living.” 


CARTOONS BY MALCOLM STRAUSS 


plicity, a modesty which was not studied, an 
evanescent something which had to be discovered 
and which could not be forgotten, a firmness of 
character allied to much sweetness of disposition. 
The maturity of her mind—she was twenty-nine 
—was already that of a woman. Here was the 
companion longed for. Lamartine came across 
her at the very moment he was seeking her. The 
vicinity of a watering place, the freshness and 
enchantment of a beautiful panorama of nature, 
did the rest.” 


There was a “drama” in this “idyl,” we 
are told by M. Doumic and “there is in this 
drama a traitor’s part.” It was played by a 
certain Mademoiselle Clementine de la Pierre, 
who did her best to convince the Scotch young 
lady, visibly impressed by the personality of 
the young poet rapidly rising to fame, that 
there is neither strength nor fervor in any 
man’s second love. It would be “the last in- 
discretion” to surmise why this Mademoiselle 
Clementine took such trouble to make the 
course of true love run unsmoothly, says M. 
Doumic. But Lamartine had been apprised of 
the machinations of his fair enemy. He tried 
conclusions with her in one of his first epistles 
to the Miss Marianne Eliza Birch who was 
destined to become Madame de Lamartine: 


“Tt is true that I have loved once in my life 
and that I have lost through death the object 
of this only and constant love. Ever since that 
time I have dwelt in the most absolute indif- 
ference until the moment I met you. And I 
shall never love elsewhere if ever I am so happy 
as to find your heart answering to mine. It is 
as much opposed to my character as it is op- 
posed to the nature of the affection I feel to 
vary in the sentiments of this nature which I 
experience. And I even vow to you that were I 
to marry a person whom I had neither known 


nor loved beforehand, I would remain inviolably 
and solely devoted to her. The person who de- 
lineates me so ill and so unjustly to you wholly 
misrepresents my character and my life. The 
opposite of that she describes to you is and has 
been my life.” 

And in truth, asks M. Doumic, if Lamartine 
had been incapable of forming this second 
genuine attachment, what could have drawn 
him to this girl instead of to another? This 
union offered him no particular advantage, 
neither as regards fortune nor as regards 
social position. Nor could the marriage facili- 
tate his entrance upon a diplomatic career, to 
which he aspired. For but one reason did he 
long to marry a lady of another land, another 
religion, whose relatives opposed the match: 
He loved her. She inspired his poetry anew. 
“Love is destroyed by love only,” wrote La- 
martine in his next letter to Miss Birch, and 
M. Doumic sees a whole argument herein. 
As for the fervor of the passion itself, we 
have Lamartine describing it to its object: 
“We shall love each other forever! That 
word ‘love’ alone shall suffice to render vain 
for all time the direct and indirect persecu- 
tions by which we are mutually hedged about. 
Adieu! Adieu! You and I! Let there be for 
us only those two words in the world.” 

He was in dread at this time because his 
thesis was being attacked by Mademoiselle 
Clementine. Here is one of Lamartine’s next 
transports: 


“When I love it is for life! It is in a manner 
that is complete, absolute, unshakable. You may 
break this sentiment in my heart, but never will 
you wrench it thence. All the friends in the 
world might combine to cast aspersions upon 
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my love, to censure it, to vilify it, but I would 
simply bear it aloft the more triumphantly. Is it 
with their eyes that I see? Is it with their souls 
that I feel? Is it with their reason that I judge? 
Our love! that is the most intimate part of our 
being. It is ourselves wholly. To immolate it, 
or to subject it to the sentiments or to the will of 
another is to bind oneself with chains, is to sur- 
render one’s own individuality, to make oneself a 
slave through one’s own soul. And this you have 
not perceived !” 

The fact is, M. Doumic explains, that 
Lamartine had a bad sentimental reputation. 
His name had been connected with that of 
other and less rigid ladies than was Miss 
Birch. Miss Birch’s mother objected to poets 
on general principles—that is, as husbands. 
Lamartine was not yet the great figure in 
literature he was soon to become. Above all, 
he lacked what the French call “an assured 
existence.” His family had some money—not 
much. To put it even more bluntly, Lamartine 
had no particular means of support. Not that 
all this mattered to Miss Birch, apparently. 
She was perturbed only by the first love. If, 
adds M. Doumic again, we only had her letters 
to Lamartine! But we have this to her, and 
he is still at his theme: 


“Ts my love dependent upon the opinion it 
may form of the object of my love? If—to as- 
sume the impossible—you fell into a state of 
abjectness, into the contempt of the universe, 
would I cease to love you on that account? 
Would I cease to glory in my love? I should 
blush for myself if that were possible. I should 
not deem myself worthy of having received a 
soul. I should have no need to. The opinion of 
others would be my soul!” 

The lady was showing weakness now. 
Lamartine, at any rate, accuses her of that. 
And he warns her: 

“Your few days’ weakness will have poisoned 
the life of a man who thought he was giving him- 
self up to a love as absolute as his own and who 
will never survive it. But what does it matter? 
Be happy. Forget. Betray the sentiments of a 
few days since friendship did not endorse them. 
I would rather a thousand times—if I must die 
—have a sudden and single blow than live in the 
perpetual dread of that which your weakness 
would reserve for me sooner or later.” 

It seems that Mademoiselle Clementine was 
still harping on that first-love string. She 
had been arguing with Miss Birch, urging the 
inconstancy of man generally, but more par- 
ticularly, it seems, recalling “calumnious in- 
sinuations” already disposed of, the poet 
thought, by the candor of his admission con- 
cerning the prior attachment. Even M. 
Doumic wonders if there were not times when 
Lamartine might have felt afresh “emotions 
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which made his heart beat so fast when, in 
the month of December, 1817, he hastened at 
the call of Elvira.” But Lamartine says 
nothing of Elvira. He is distracted by the 
things Mademoiselle Clementine is saying to 
Miss Birch: 


“Tf she [Mademoiselle Clementine] prefers her 
happiness to your own and if’ she persists in the 
inexplicable conduct and in the calumnious and 
perfidious insinuations—I dare affirm them such— 
which you have sufficiently indicated, either we 
shall still triumph through love over this addi- 
tional obstacle or you will give yourself up for 
good to her domination after having incidentally 
caused the misfortune of my life. But never will 
I strive to conquer her or to convince her. That 
is beneath me, beneath love, beneath reason. 
What right has she beyond that which you per- 
mit her to assume? If you take it from her 
she will no longer have it, that is all. 

“Adieu! I wish to depart. Would that I were 
already gone. Why prolong the most beautiful, 
the final dream of my life, if the awakening must 
be so frightful? I bear away with me your 
image, but the image such as you were up to the 
moment Clementine spoke to you. I behold you 
tender, constant, immovable, absolute in your 
sentiment as I in mine, standing firmly against 
every obstacle, resting in your love and triumph- 
ing finally in my arms over all the resistance that 
can be in store for us. Tell me—must I behold 
you ever thus? Or am I henceforth to see you 
only as a dire apparition heaven had in reserve 
for me after so many misfortunes, to give love 
and hope back to me and then wrest them from 
me forever?” 

“Violence” this, notes M. Doumic; neverthe- 
less “delicious” to a woman who appreciated 
its sincerity, for by this time Miss Birch was 
in the position said to be the most thrilling of 
all positions to her sex; she felt that she had 
found her master! “She, had the means of 
calming this tempest,” thus the sympathetic 
M. Doumic. Love! he writes. She knew he 
had felt it for another. The image of that 
other was stamped upon some moving verses. 
“But in what way was she afflicted by this? 
By knowing so well how to love that she 
loved the poet. It was to the plaint of a pas- 
sion broken by death that her own love at once 
gave an echo.” She dreamed of “reconciling. 
to hope” this man’s heart, now wearied with 
everything! But her mother dreamed differ- 
ently. She would take her daughter far from: 
poet and poetry. Then Lamartine’s father, 
mother, aunts, come to the fore. They agree 
to settle the financial side of the difficulty. 
Next the Minister of Foreign Affairs over- 
comes his reluctance to appoint to a diplo- 
matic post one whose only recommendation. 
as yet was the quality of his verse. Mademoi- 
selle Clementine disappears from the scene.. 
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All is love in the next letters. “I love you 
more than I thought could be possible after 
having loved you so much already,” writes 
Lamartine. “He knew,” observes M. Doumic, 
“how to plead his case and win it.” 

As a winsome sequel to the story that M. 
Doumic gives us in the foregoing, we may re- 
produce here a passage from the correspond- 
ence of the historian, George Bancroft, whose 
letters and diaries are being published in 
Scribner's. In the November number appears 
a letter dated April 4, 1847, in which he 
writes as follows: 


“After dinner I went to Lamartine’s reception. 
He is a tall man, with the manners of the world. 
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His work just published has the greatest success 
of almost anything that has yet appeared. The 
third volume was on a table, and is to appear on 
Monday. Madame Lamartine, who is not 
thought here a person so distinguished as not to 
be excelled by a great many, corrects her hus- 
band’s propf-sheets herself entirely, tells him what 
pages to rewrite, points out the repetition in the 
same page of the same word, or the too frequent 
recurrence of the same phrase; and revises again 
the revise. Nay, when he has written, the copy 
of the amanuensis is made for the press from his 
papers, and madame compares them, and she 
alone. When Lamartine writes letters she sits by 
and folds them and he writes almost as fast as 


she can direct and seal.” 





THE LITERARY AND ARTISTIC RENAISSANCE IN POLAND 


Little is known concerning the literary, 
dramatic and artistic activities of Poland. 
The political struggles, troubles and aspira- 
tions of the Poles, especially of those under 
Russian rule, the world is interested in, and 
correspondents keep it informed of the course 
of events in those directions. What is going 
on in the intellectual life of Poland? The 
names of one or two novelists are familiar, 
but it is hardly even suspected that in litera- 
ture and art Poland is something more than 
“a geographical expression.” 

It appears, however, that Poland is enjoy- 
ing a veritable renaissance and doing work 
that is worthy of sympathetic study and atten- 
tion. In fiction, in the drama, in poetry, in 
painting, she is displaying new energy, new 
capacity, and giving promise of even greater 
achievements in the future. 

A work in four volumes by Wilhelm Feld- 
man, editor of the Revue Krytyka, pub- 
lished at Lemberg, traces the literary de- 
velopment of Poland since 1880 and claims for 
the last few years a remarkable and fruitful 
revival. The work is entitled “Pismiennictivo 
Polskie” (Polish Literature), and introduces 
many new names to the reading and thinking 
elements of the world. i 

Polish letters and art, according to this au- 
thor, have even placed themselves at the serv- 
ice of new national ideas and currents, and 
several distinct stages may be identified in the 
productions of the period. 

In the eighties romanticism was dying and 
positivism was the dominant tendency. Nov- 


elists and playwrights were busying them- 
selves with social themes—the misery of the 
people, iniquity and oppression. Art was 
abstract and philosophical, and its message 
was one of Beauty and Reason and Evolu- 
tion. 

This stage was followed by a reaction of 
sentiment—primarily of national and patriotic 
sentiment. Sienkiewicz was the leader in the 
new movement. His earliest novels had been 
distinguished by quaint humor and keen ob- 
servation of Polish character. His drama, 
“On a Card,” and his stories, “Hanja” and 
“The Tartar Bondage,” increased his popu- 
larity. In 1884 he wrote his great historical 
and patriotic novel, “With Fire and Sword,” 
the first of the famous trilogy which included 
“The Deluge” (1886) and “Pan Michael” 
(1888), and has been translated into many 
foreign languages. These have been univer- 
sally pronounced the greatest novels dealing 
with the struggle of the Poles and Cossacks. 
They reveal a Dumas-like power of evoking 
historical characters and enveloping them in a 
halo of romance. The trilogy recalled past 
grandeur and opened a window into a better 
and radiant future. It became the bible of the 
Polish youth. 

But this phase was short-lived. Naturalism 
succeeded it under the influence of Zola and 
Maupassant. It gave Poland some fine pic- 
tures and some strong fiction, but it lacked 
originality ; there was nothing national 
about it. ; 

It passed away; a period of uncertainty and 
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pessimism and mysticism followed. The art 
and poetry of the time had a certain charm 
and beauty, but it was essentially decadent, 
sensual in some cases, and indicative of lassi- 
tude and national stagnation. 

To-day Poland is witnessing an amazing 
revival, an unexpected blossoming forth of 
talent. New writers, whose names were all 
but unknown yesterday, have at a bound 
placed themselves in the front rank; old 
writers, silent for years, have resumed creative 
work and have new messages for their readers. 
So much light, color and variety of genius 
fairly dazzle one. “We are,” says M. Feld- 
man, “in the midst of a splendid regeneration 
of the spirit and art of Poland.” 

In the domain of fiction the great names of 
the present epoch are Przybyszewski, Sicros- 
zewski, Reymont, Zerowski, Danilowski; in 
poetry and the drama, the first-named and sev- 
eral others—Kasprawicz, Stapf, Wyspianski; 
in painting, Malczewski, Mehoffer, Ruszczyc 
and others. 
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The renaissance dates back to 1898; it was 
due to an impulse from the West, chiefly to 
the work of the French symbolists and of 
Maeterlinck. The center of the new move- 
ment was Cracow, and all the ardent, young, 
vigorous talents grouped themselves around 
the review Zycie (Life). In “Confiteor” 
Przybyszewski gave the most idealistic ex- 
pression of the new spirit. He proclaimed a 
new religion, the cult of the inmost recesses 
of the human soul. And the new art is robust, 
racial, progressive, national. 

In the plays and novels of recent production 
the “note” is the subordination of individual 
happiness to social service, the emptiness of 
selfish existence, the illusion of beauty for 
beauty’s sake. To be happy, these artists say, 
one must pursue high and noble aims, live a 
full, rich life, share the joys and sorrows of 
the nation and work for and with it. And 
therefore it must be that he that thinks himself 
the happiest man really is so. All else is 
vanity and worse. 
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NAPOLEON’S LAST DAY IN MOSCOW—A RUSSIAN VIEW 
(By J. K,. Feodoroff.) 
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MASTERPIECES OF RUSSIAN ART IN AMERICA 


Russian art, in its broadest sense, is finding 
more and more sympathetic interpretation in 
this country. The literary creations of Tur- 
genieff, Tolstoy and Gorky have become fa- 
miliar to us through numerous translations. 
The music of Tschaikowsky and the modern 
school of Russian composers has aroused in- 
terest and appreciation sufficient to justify the 
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burg company. And now, following a com- 
paratively recent exhibition of Verestchagin’s 
paintings held in the leading cities of the 
United States, a collection of Russian pictures 
and art treasures, shown at the St. Louis Ex- 
position and declared to be “by far the most 
remarkable and interesting revelation of the 
huge northern empire ever afforded this coun- 





MAXIM GORKY 
(By S. A."Sorin) 


establishment of a “Russian Symphony So- 
ciety” in New York. The dramas of Dos- 
toyevsky and Tchirikoff have been given 
here by Paul Orleneff and his St. Peters- 


try,” is being exhibited in New York. The 
characterization just quoted is that of a writer 
in the New York Herald, who goes on to say: 

“A very train-load of masterpieces and curios, 
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ranging from ingenious toys, such as delight the 
little Tsarowitz Alexis at Peterhof, to almost 
priceless paintings by Verestchagin, Repin, Vladi- 
mir, Pirogoff, Makofsky, Venig, Dubofsky, Adam- 
son and Von Liebhardt, among others, has been 
making ready for the first Russian Fine Arts 
Exposition in America. 

“One may venture to say without exaggera- 


‘tion that a genuine surprise awaits connoisseurs 





and the general visiting public at this storehouse 
of Russian workmanship. Chicago and Paris, 
with their respective universal expositions, have 
had nothing comparable with the Russian paint- 
ings on view. 

For the opportunity to see these pictures 
the American public is indebted to Mr. E. M. 
Grunwaldt, Councilor of Commerce in St. 
Petersburg, who, at a time when the Russian 
Government, on account of its war with Japan, 
decided to withdraw from participation in the 
World’s Fair, himself took the initiative in 
organizing the Russian art exhibit, and 
brought it to this country. His honorary com- 
mittee includes Baron de Rosen and Count 
Tolstoy. No less than a hundred and forty- 
eight Russian artists and ten different art 
societies are represented. Of the exhibition 
as a whole the art critic of the New York 
Evening Post says: 

“As a national exhibit representative of the 
various tendencies alive in contemporary Russian 
art, the collection shows existing side by side a 
spirit and a technique outgrown in other Euro- 
pean countries fifty years ago, and the work of a 
younger set of artists who are in sympathy with 
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the spirit and the technique of impressionism. 
Reminiscent throughout of foreign influence in- 
completely assimilated, nearly all this work is 
related more nearly to Munich than to Paris— 
more nearly, in its conventions, to German con- 
ventions; more nearly, in its attempts to break 
free from them, to the impressionism of the 
Munich secessionists. 

“The works here exhibited of the older Rus- 
sian artists, whose popularity is established in 
Russia—Soukhorofsky, Kosheleff, Venig, Verest- 
chagin, and many others—seem curiously in the 
spirit of many of the older canvases in the 
Munich ‘Neue Pinakoteke.’ These artists deal 


_ chiefly with grandiose subjects drawn from his- 


tory and poetry, a manner that combines the 
academic and the melodramatic. ; 

“Tt is apparent, however, that the more modern 
spirit in the work of the members of the new 
society of St. Petersburg, and of many others is 
breaking away from the traditions of the older 
men. In the sympathy which these younger ar- 
tists feel for the actual conditions of life in 
Russia, they affect a certain broad, even rude, 
manner of painting, in which the rudeness is 
meant to count for vigor, and which they would 
probably not wish to be confused with the too fre- 
quent crudity of their technique.” 


Especially notable are the historical paint- 
ings of this collection, which tell the story of 
Russian oppression and of Russian national 
progress from the days of Ivan the Terrible 
until now. One of these is “The Czar Ivan 
IV (the Terrible) and the Hermit Nicholas 
Salos,” by P. T. Heller, and shows an 
episode in lIvan’s expedition to Pskoff. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


(By Prof, K. B, Venig, of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, St, Petersburg,) 











POUT TTT eA 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE AND THE HERMIT 
(By the Russian painter, P. T. Heller.) 
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Tradition says that the Czar, on one of his 
forays, put up at the Monastery of Pskoff, 
and there visited the hermit Nicholas. 
The hermit feigned madness, and instead 
of presenting the Czar with the customary 
bread and salt of welcome, offered His 
Majesty a piece of raw meat. The Czar re- 
fused to take it, saying that he was a Chris- 
tian and did not eat flesh during Lent, where- 
upon the anchorite replied: “You do worse; 
you nourish yourself with human blood, and 
forget the laws of God and the Christian re- 
ligion.” The bloodthirsty tyrant was so stag- 
gered by this home-thrust that he promptly 
quitted the town, and thus Pskoff was saved 
from the cruelty and massacres perpetrated at 
the neighboring city of Novgorod. 

Another striking historical picture is J. K. 
Feodoroff’s “Napoleon’s Last Day in Mos- 
cow.” Napoleon made his solemn and tri- 
umphal entry into Moscow on the morning of 
September 2, 1812, and took up his residence 
in the Czar’s palace within the Kremlin. 
Many shops were on fire, and the flames spread 
until they threatened the Kremlin itself. An 
alarm was raised that the Kremlin was under- 
mined and then that it was on fire. Murat, 
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Beauharnais and others besought Napoleon on 
their knees to retire from the city. This pic- 
ture shows Napoleon within the palace, flames 
entering the window, his generals leaving by 
the door. 

“The Consecration of a State Drain-Shop,” 
by N. V. Orloff, is a typical painting showing 
the consecration of a new gin-store in a Rus- 
sian village, on the introduction of the State 
monopoly for the sale of spirits. The shop 
has just been sprinkled with holy water, and 
now the priest, with the cross, is blessing the 
new tenant, and reminding him that the main 
object of the monopolization of the traffic in 
spirituous liquors by the State is not to increase 
the consumption of vodka, but rather to save 
the people from the evils of drunkenness. The 
former proprietor of the shop, the stout old 
man standing apart, is lost in thought, for the 
introduction of the monopoly deprives him of 
a lucrative business. 

One of the most striking pictures of the ex- 
hibit, “Romeo and Juliet,” by Prof. K. B. 
Venig, of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, 
is reproduced herewith; and an excellent por- 
trait of Gorky, by S. A. Sorin, will interest 
his American admirers. 





CONSECRATION OF A STATE DRAM-SHOP 
(By N. V. Orloff.) 
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THE CUBAN POET WHO DEFEATED ZOLA 


“The greatest of all our contemporary 
French poets,” is the way in which André 
Beaunier, writing in the \Pigaro, speaks of 
José Maria de Heredia, who died a short time 
ago. “He will increase silently in reputation,” 
writes Hilaire Belloc in the London Post of 
the same poet, “until we, in old age, shall be 
surprised to find our sons and grandsons tak- 
ing him for granted and speaking of him as 
one speaks of the permanent lights of poetry.” 
And the Journal des Débats adds that Heredia 
was “a paradox threefold’—the greatest of 
French poets, yet a Spaniard and a colonial 
Spaniard at that; a most exquisite master of 
style, and yet least known (to lovers of style) 
among all the members of the French Acad- 
emy; and finally, a detester of notoriety, but 
plunged into publicity by the spirited cam- 
paign against Emile Zola for a seat among the 
forty immortals. The great novelist, Zola, 
consoled himself for that defeat with the re- 
flection that “Heredia’s one thin volume” 
would never enjoy the thousandth part of the 
circulation of “Nana.” 

José Maria de Heredia, recounts the Paris 
Temps, was born in 1842 among the moun- 
tains frowning over Santiago de Cuba. His 
Spanish ancestors had been in the New World 
for generations. He received his early train- 
ing in his native isle and in Paris, while his 
university studies were prosecuted in both 
Havana and the French capital. But he began 
his literary career in Paris, and it was an 
early beginning, too. He was barely twenty 
when his first verse began to attract attention 
in the old Revue de Paris and in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Théophile Gautier first 
recognized Heredia’s talent; but in spite of 
the instant success achieved by Heredia’s 
poetry among Frenchmen of taste, it remains 
“oddly true” that he never won what the “ad- 
vertising public’ knows as fame. Until his 
contest against Zola for a seat in the French 
Academy, he was all but obscure. His thin 
volume of verse had appeared but a year 
prior to this dramatic defeat of Zola. To 
quote Jules Claretie: 


“When de Heredia determined to publish in a 
single volume those wonderful sonnets which 
had so long been the admiration of men of 
letters, the event was to many a revelation and 
to all the entrance of a beautiful and perfect 
work into the history of French literature. This 
son of Cuba added a ray of his country’s sun to 
the glory of our fathertand. 







“It is a great poet who is dead, a taster: 
man in the French idiom. Heredia’s i 
brilliant, sonorous, solid, are imperishable. Catulle : 
Mendes, in his able ‘Report on the French poetic 
movement,’ has compared the sonnets of his boy- 
hood comrade to a cascade of gems so gleaming: 
bright as never to be obscured by eclipse. ~In- 
deed, no poet, no master in the incomparable art 
of verse making, has surpassed the perfection of 
this shaper and cutter in precious metals.” 


Not that Heredia was a mere master of 
technique, the Gaulois explains. He had tech- ~ 
nique beyond all the poets of his time in 
France. But there was a “wedding of tech- 
nique and thought” until one so complemented 
the other as to be “twin perfection.” Greater 
than anything he ever attempted was his son- 
net-sequence. This series of “masterpieces” 
was an organic unit, yet each stood alone. 
Hilaire Belloc, in the London Morning Post, 
strives to set down the distinctive qualities of 
a talent which he finds “so elusive, so amaz- 
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ing”: 


“The French have a phrase ‘la beauté du 
verbe’ by which they would express a something 
in the sound and in the arrangement of words 
which supplements whatever mere thought those: 
words were intended to express. It is evident 
that no definition of this beauty can be given, but 
it is also evident that without it letters would not 
exist. How it arises we cannot explain, yet the 
process is familiar to us in everything we do when 
we are attempting to fulfil an impulse towards 
whatever is good. An integration not of many 
small things but of an infipite series of infinitely 
small things build up the perfect gesture, the 
perfect line, the perfect intonation, and the per- 
fect phrase. So indeed are all ‘things signifi- 
cant built ‘up: every tone of the voice, every 
arrangement of landscape or of notes in music 
which awake us and reveal the things beyond. 

“Tt has been said that the material in which he 
works affects the achievement of the artist: it is 
truer to say that it helps him. A man designing 
a sculpture in marble knows very well what he is 
about to do. A man attempting the exact and 
restrained rendering of tragedy upon the stage 
does not choose the stage as one among many 
methods, he is drawn to it: he needs it; the 
audience, the light, the evening, the very slope 
of the boards all minister to his efforts. And so 
a man determined to produce the greatest things 
in verse takes up by nature exact and thoughtful 
words and finds that their rhythm, their combina- 
tion, and their sound turn under his hand to some- 
thing greater than he himself at first intended; 
he becomes a creator, and his name is linked with 
the name of a masterpiece. The material in 
which he has worked is hard; the price he has 
paid is an exceeding effort; the reward he has 
earned is permanence. 

“José de Heredia was an artist of this kind.” 
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THE MOTHER’S LOVE 
(By G Lawrence Bulleid) 
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IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTENDOM IN DANGER ? 


This startling question has been projected 
into the field of active discussion by the editor 
of the well-known theological quarterly, The 
Hibbert Journal (London), as the result of his 
observation of what he calls “the most im- 
portant event in religious history since the 
call of the Gentiles” — namely, the rise of 
Japan as a world-power. For the first time in 
many centuries, he declares, Christianity “has 
received a shock from without.” Christen- 
dom, as a whole, long accustomed to treat all 
pagan races as morally inferior to herself, 
“now stands confronted by a non-Christian 
civilization, of vast power and splendid prom- 
ise, whose claims to moral equality, at least, 
cannot be disregarded, except by those who 
are morally blind.” According to this writer, 
Japan, in her hour of trial, “has shown a de- 
gree of calmness, moderation, self-restraint 
and dignity which are strange to the working 
moral standards of Europe,” and “has set a 
new example to the civilized world.” He 
further classifies the special Japanese virtues 
under three heads. Speaking, first of all, of 
the Buddhist religion, with its negation of 
individuality, he says: “The spirit of Bud- 
dhism, entering into the lifeblood of Japan, has 
produced an ethical result of a character 
exactly opposite to that which we have been 
accustomed to expect. Instead of crippling 
individual endeavour, it has checked the opera- 
tion of personal selfishness—the chief source 
of the ugliness, the misery, the wickedness of 
the civilization of the West.” Proceeding to 
an analysis of the elements of Japanese educa- 
tion, he points out that moral idealism is the 
basis of the Japanese system. He adds: 

“What the fruit of such a system may be in 
dealing with the problems of international ethics 
is now written in letters so large that all the 
world may read. The action of Japan in waiv- 
ing her claim to a Russian indemnity can be un- 
derstood only by assuming that her statesmen 
have therein acted as the representatives of a 
nation whose moral instincts have been trained 
to a high level of discernment and vigour. Sordid 
explanations cannot rob her conduct of its due: 
beyond all gainsaying she has rendered the most 
illustrious service of modern times towards rais- 
ing the standard by which the nations are to be 
judged.” 


Referring, thirdly, to the influence of Jap- 


anese art, he lays stress on the love of beauty 
as “an active force in the daily life of the 
whole Japanese nation.” He goes on to say: 


“To many persons it may appear incredible that 
the consistence of Japan’s statesmanship and 
strategy, the far reach of her military plans, the 
splendid qualities of her soldiers and sailors, the 
steadiness of nerve, the accuracy of aim, the 
coolness of advance, the deadliness of attack, the 
self-immolation of regiments at the word of 
command, are not unconnected with the fact that 
she alone among living nations has a truly na- 
tional art, that her senses are refined and her 
taste fastidious, that her poor love beauty and 
seek their pleasure among flowers.” 


The hold of Christianity upon the peoples of 
the Western World, we are reminded, is rooted 
in the conviction that it is the religion which 
produces the best men. “To a greater degree 
than is commonly recognized,” says the 
writer, “each church or sect of Christendom 
thus derives its confidence from the final court 
of ethical appeal.” He continues: 


“Accepting the ethical test in the sense indi- 
cated, I submit the following question: How 
would the general status of Christianity be af- 
fected by the appearance in the world of a re- 
ligion which should stand the test better than 
herself? Or, slightly varying the terms of the 
problem, let us suppose that a race of non-Chris- 
tian men should appear who, when judged by 
accepted standards of character, should be at 
once pronounced the moral superiors of the Chris- 
tian races. I am far from asserting that such a 
thing has happened; I offer the question in a 
strictly hypothetical form—how would Christian- 
ity stand affected if it were to happen? The 
answer is that the whole edifice would be shaken 
to its very foundations. Not the united zeal and 
ingenuity of all the doctors of Christendom could 
secure her against the shock of the discovery 
that another religion produced better nations and 
better men. That we should all hasten to become 
adherents of this other religion does not follow, 
but we should at once be compelled to re- 
examine and perhaps reform our own. All dif- 
ferences among ourselves would be merged in a 
common insignificance. As the wild creatures 
of the prairie suspend their wars when they scent 
the fumes of the oncoming fire—as the pursuer 
forgets his chase and the victim his flight, as the 
panther and the hart seek a common hiding-place 
from destruction—so would it be with us and 
with our controversies in the day when this 
thing should come to pass. Reason and Au- 
thority, Christian metaphysics and Christian evi- 
dence, dogma and apology Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Churchman and Dissenter—of what conse- 
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quence would these distinctions be in face of the 
advent of another religion which produced better 
men? The defence and the propagation of Chris- 
tianity would alike come to a dead stop. The 
Church could no longer chant her favorite text 
about the gates of hell, for she would be stricken 
utterly dumb. The Dean of Canterbury would 
forget his appeal to the first six centuries; Har- 
nack would find his occupation gone; a mightier 
force would put M. Loisy to silence; Dr. Beet 
would be left unmolested; foreign missions would 
collapse; Messrs. Torrey and Alexander would 
have to close; no one would trouble about the 
lost end of St. Mark; works of Newman and 
of Matthew Arnold would alike become obsolete; 
busy pens would stop writing, and even the cheap 
edition of Haeckel would cease to sell.” 


The editor of The Hibbert Journal supple- 
ments this hypothetical question with the 
words: 


“T make no prediction whatever. The conten- 
tion is that a serious challenge to the moral 
hegemony of Christendom is not, a priori, impos- 
sible; that such a challenge has actually been 
offered; that Buddhism, represented for the mo- 
ment by Japan, is even now in the field as a 
claimant for that position which the vast majority 
of Christians regard as the indisputable birthright 
of their own religion. What verdict history will 
finally pass upon this claim no one can tell.” 


Writing in the same issue of The Hibbert 
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Journal in which this remarkable paper ap- 
pears, M. Anesaki, Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion in the Imperial University of 
Japan, compares Christianity with Buddhism. 
He concedes that Christianity is an absolute 


’ religion, but claims that Buddhism is also ab- 


solute, and suggests, in the following series of 
questions, a reconciliation between the two: 


“Is the harmony of these two absolute religions 
not as much a question of the future as is the 
harmony of various forms of Christianity? Speak- 
ing more concretely, should Buddhism wholly 
yield its claim and mission to Christianity? Can 
a Buddhist nation contribute nothing to the 
civilisation of the world and to the progress of 
humanity without being converted to Christianity ? 
Might she not remain Buddhist and be Chris- 
tianised in spirit, and, in this way, enter into the 
world-concert of the future civilisation? On the 
other side, is it impossible that the Christian 
nations and the Christian civilisation, adhering to 
Christianity, should keep harmony with the Bud- 
dhist nations and the Buddhist civilisation?” 


These articles have aroused unusual interest 
in the religious press. The Christian Work 
and Evangelist (New York) thinks there is a 
disposition, at the present time, to exaggerate 
the moral qualities of the Japanese; but the 
New York Churchman takes a more serious 
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view of the issues raised. It comments, in 


part: 


“We cannot too frankly understand that God 
is not limited to us and to our ways. We may 
boast of our lineage and our prerogatives. But 
these were given us for God’s purposes, not ours. 
He wills the moral supremacy of His people, and 
if the moral supremacy of Christendom is in 
danger at ary point, the responsibility lies not 
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with Him or with His system, but with those who 
profess Christ’s name but do not produce the 
fruits of the religion they profess. To bring the 
matter directly home to ourselves, unless our 
church, local and national, proves itself a present 
power in shaping the lives of men to the better- 
ment of city and nation, we shall be discredited 
and it will be discredited through us. Christian- 
ity—Christ—cannot fail us, but we may, and do 
too often, fail him.” 


CHURCH FEDERATION AND THE UNITARIANS 


The Inter-Church Conference on Federa- 
tion, held in Carnegie Hall, New York, from 
November 15 to 21, is characterized by the 
New York Independent as “the most important 
and impressive religious gathering ever held 
in this country.” No less than twenty-seven 
denominations, representing a membership of 
about 18,000,000, accepted invitations to the 
convention and took part in what is probably 
the most widely représentative of any delegated 
assembly known to history. The conference 
was planned and promoted by the National 
Federation of Churches and Christian Or- 
ganizations, a voluntary body formed in New 
York in the winter of 1900 for the purpose of 
securing “cooperation among churches and 
Christian workers throughout the United 
States for the more effective promotion of 
the interests of the Kingdom of God.” In the 
support of this purpose, the President and 
Vice-President of ‘he United States, the 
Governor of New York State, the Mayor of 


New York City, and many of the most emin- 
ent men from church and laity in all parts of 
the country have been enlisted. 

In view of the influence of the New York 
conference and the large degree of success at- 
tending its deliberations, it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate at this time to inquire just what has 
been accomplished in the United States in the 
direction of church federation. In an article 
in The Methodist Review (New York), the 
Rev. Dr. Frank Mason North writes: 


“The federation between the two great branches 
of the Methodist Church, the continued efficiency 
of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, the achieve- 
ment of a formal national union between the 
Baptists of the North and South, the advance of 
the project to unite the Presbyterian and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churches, the union of 
the Congregationalist, Methodist Protestant, and 
United Brethren Churches—these and _ similar 
projects disclose the spirit which is at work in 
the new century.” 


Dr. North also refers at length to the work 
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of the great interdenominational societies in 
promoting Christian unity: 


“The American Bible Society, now near the end 
of its ninth decade, was organized by sixty dele- 
gates from twenty-eight local societies repre- 
senting seven denominations, the Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Reformed Dutch, Baptist, and 
the Society of Friends. Its influence, despite 
the one break in the harmony of its constitu- 
ents, which without discussion we may pro- 
foundly deplore, has told incalculably for the 
unification of the churches. The American Tract 
Society, founded in 1825, drew together from 
various religious bodies members already closely 
related in local publication societies, and its con- 
stitution requires that on its important committees 
six different denominations shall be represented. 
Even stronger in its influence has been the 
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American Sunday School Union, since out of its 
great conventions has developed the international 
series of uniform lessons, and upon its authority, 
at the outset, was organized the International 
Lesson Committee, than whom no leaders in the 
church have affected so wide a constituency in 
the interest of a common understanding and a 
united service. The American and Foreign 
Christian Union, though its objective was beyond 
the seas, was for many years, in the third quarter 
of the last century, a strong illustration of the 
codperation of Christians of different com- 
munions, and did its part toward bringing in the 
better day. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has not for one of its specific objects the 
promotion of church union. Indeed, the candid 
scrutiny invited and given at its recent gathering 
in Buffalo has raised the question whether it 
always promotes church efficiency. But that this 
marvelous organization, with its sister associa- 
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tion founded only a few years later, has been a 
mighty leveler of denominational prejudices, from 
its close fellowship reacting upon the vital beliefs 
and the traditional methods of all the churches, 
may be gratefully acknowledged. The cruel 
exigencies of the civil war brought into common 
service Christians of every name in the Sanitary 
Commission and the Christian Commission, and 
such powerful organizations as the Woman’: 
Christian Temperance Union, the National Tem- 
perance Union, the National Temperance Society, 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
the Student Volunteers, have undoubtedly helped 
to clear the way for the larger activities of a 
federated church. This enumeration shows how 
persistent has been the centripetal force which 
is drawing all Christians to one center and hold- 
ing them to a single orbit.” 


Mr. D. F. St. Clair, a writer in The Hom- 
iletic Review (New York), points out that 
the new consciousness of unity has so affected 
the churches that not one of them has at- 
tempted within recent years to launch any dis- 
tinct religious movement. He continues: 

“Every revival worth mentioning is the result 
of the cooperation of all the churches in a place. 
In St. Louis, in Denver, in Schenectady, in Syra- 
cuse, as elsewhere, it was not the Presbyterians 
nor the Methodists nor the Baptists nor the 
Episcopalians who stirred the community, but all 
of them together. Such events go a long way to 
produce that state of mind that demands not 
only spasmodic cooperation, but practical federa- 
tion. Indeed, the churches are fully conscious of 
their individual weakness, and of their great 
power when united. 

“Federation here and there, however, has been 
attempted for ten years or more. Eleven States 
—Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, California—have been or- 
ganized, and in the cities of New York, Syracuse, 
Utica, Providence, Hartford, Cleveland, and 
Toledo, and others, local federations have been 
formed.” 


While the general prospects for a greater 
comity between the churches may be said to 
be bright, it would be idle to deny that there 
are almost insuperable difficulties in the way 
of any close identification of the various sects. 
The Roman Catholics, Jews, Universalists and 
Unitarians were not invited to the recent New 
York conference. No feature of the conven- 
tion attracted more attention or elicited more 
comment than the exclusion of the three Uni- 
tarian delegates, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Chaplain of the United States Senate; 
ex-Secretary of the Navy John D. Long; and 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
Rev. Dr. E. B. Sandford, the secretary of the 
conference, justified this action on the ground 
that the object of the gathering was not 


humanitarianism, but “unity in the spreading 
of the gospel of salvation through Christ.” 
If the Unitarians had been admitted, he said, 
there would have been “a general quiet dis- 
approval and a courteous refusal,” on the part 
of other leading denominations, to take part 
in. the conference. That he correctly gaged 
the temper of many of the churches is 
made clear by subsequent comment. The 
Chicago Interior (Presbyterian) declared: “It 
is for practical reasons of efficiency, and not 
for any unkindness of regard, that the Uni- 
tarian gentlemen who applied for seats in the 
New York meeting have been refused ad- 
mission.” The Philadelphia organ of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, The Church 
Standard, said: “We are profoundly thankful 
that this matter has been brought up, and a 
line drawn at which American Protestants 
are brought face to face with the question 
whether the Christian faith, when reduced to 
its lowest conceivable terms, is worth saving; 
or whether it is to be surrendered bodily to a 
shallow sentimentalism in which the name of 
Christ is all that will be left of him.” And 
The Christian Advocate (New York), the 
leading Methodist paper, concluded a trench- 
ant defense of the evangelical position as fol- 
lows: 

“Among our best friends are Unitarian min- 
isters and laymen. Most gladly do we codperate 
with them as patriots, philanthropists, moralists, 
and educators, and there are some of these whose 
shoes we are unworthy io unloose; but the 
greater part of the work discussed by the con- 
ference depends upon the evangelical inter- 
pretation of the person and mission of Christ, 
and by their own confession their Christ is as 


far from ours as the best strictly human being 
that ever lived is from God. 


The Unitarian organ, The Christian Reg- 
ister (Boston), in its rejoinder, declared it “ 
pitiful thing that at this time there should be 
belated ecclesiastics and theologians who hark 
back to the creeds and methods of medieval 
times, and judge all religious movements by 
their antiquated standards.” It said further: 

“Overtures from Unitarians looking toward 
comity and fellowship have been received with 
enthusiasm by individuals, but not, so far as we 
know, at the headquarters of any denomination. 
Now the Church Federation must deal with men 
in masses and with whole denominations, and not 
with the liberal portion in any denomination.. The 
Presbyterians, for instance, acting as a body, 
could not agree to fellowship with Unitarians 
under any circumstances without an immediate 
internal convulsion, Dr. Hale and others have 
occasionally appeared at orthodox Congrega- 
tional meetings and councils, and, as individuals, 
they have been courteously received, and by some 
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gladly received, but they were never invited, we 
believe, by any executive authority. These liberal 
men, who are to be found in all churches, are 
now those who are most compromised and em- 
barrassed by this act of exclusion. Their sym- 
pathies go with us, but their fellowship must go 
with those who exclude us, unless they secede 
from their own denominations. 

“The action of the Federation simply brings 
to light facts as they are, and, although they are 
surprising to many liberal people and to the 
editors of the secular press, who commonly con- 
demn the act of exclusion, it ought not to sur- 
prise any one who has seen that behind the nar- 
row fringe of liberal thought and culture, which 
lies for the most part along the line of the 
Northern transcontinental railways, there are 
vast tracts inhabited by multitudes who, if they 
ever heard the word ‘Unitarian,’ associate it with 
evil things, like anarchy, Mormonism, and free 
love,—things to be abhorred and avoided. It 
may be that we shall now hear less from our own 
people about our work being done.” 
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The New York Outlook, mediating between 
the Unitarians and the other denominations, 
makes this comment: 


“The denominations will have a perfect right to 
decide that they will associate with one another 
only as long as they are mutually congenial. 
They can, if they choose, make of their Federa- 
tion an ecclesiastical club. Into such a club, 
naturally, they will not invite any denomination 
which they regard as unconventional. If any 
church which does not follow their traditions 
applies for membership, they can perfectly prop- 
erly say, You don’t think as we do or talk as we 
do; why.do you wish to associate with us? Such 
a club as this may promote ecclesiastical good- 
fellowship, but it will do little to promote church 
unity. It is a very different ideal from this 
which we have for this movement toward the 
federation of the churches. It is an ideal which 
comprises all who show themselves loyal to him 
from whom the Christian Church has taken its 
name.” 





CAN WE STILL PRAY TO JESUS? 


The debate between the conservative and 
advanced schools of theology in Germany has 
recently taken a decidedly practical turn. The 
latter school is no longer satisfied to confine its 
work to the department of research and discus- 
sion, but has gone to work systematically to in- 
troduce its teachings in pulpit and pew, church 
and school. “Popularize modern theology” 
has become the battle-cry, and it is maintained 
that consistency demands that even the youth 
of the land must be made acquainted with the 
most radical results of newer criticism. Con- 
servatives have accepted the challenge and are 
pointing out that the first practical conse- 
quence of this policy will be the breaking 
down in the minds of the masses of the old 
reverence for the person of Jesus Christ. The 
veteran conservative organ in Leipsic, the 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, com- 
ments substantially as follows: 


From the standpoint of modern advanced 
theology, Jesus Christ can no longer be regarded 
as an object of divine reverence and worship. 
The Christian who has accepted the teachings of 
modern theology can no longer pray to Jesus as 
he would pray to his God. Modern theology 
may seek to centre its thought upon Jesus, and 
may even adopt as its war cry, “Back to Jesus”; 
but the fact remains that, notwithstanding all this 
apparent reverence for the Nazarene, he is re- 
garded not as a divine being, not as a God, but 
only as a man, though he may be the best of men. 
In the eyes of the modern theologian, jesus is at 
most a religious genius, a man who has embodied 
in himself the highest principles and truths that 


natural religious development may unfold; he was 
not aided by a divine nature nor by a supernatural 
revelation. What he taught was merely his own 
interpretation of religious ideas current in the 
world of thought in which he lived and moved 
and. had his being. He was a religious master- 
mind, the greatest and noblest of men, whose 
life’s work consisted chiefly in words and works 
which furnished the world a model for emula- 
tion; but he was not superhuman, was not divine. 
And can we pray to anybody who is not divine? 
Is it Christian to address petitions to anybody 
who is not God? Certainly it is only that incon- 
sistency on the part of modern theologians to 
which the philosopher Jacobi referred, when he 
described himself as a Christian in his heart but 
a rationalist in his head, which still makes the 
adherent of modern theology bow the knee to 
Jesus Christ. He can no longer consistently pray 
to Jesus. 


It is very apparent that this charge against 
modern theology has vexed and perplexed its 
representatives not a little, and they seem at 
a loss for an effective answer. Considerable 
discussion on the subject has been going on in 
the liberal organ, Die Christliche Welt (Mar- 
burg), between Professor Bousset, of Got- 
tingen (author of the pamphlet “Jesus” in the 
Religiousgeschichtliche Handbiicher, a new 
series aiming to initiate the average reader 
in the mysteries of newer theology), and a 
conservative pastor who rather vigorously puts 
the question: How can a denial of the divinity 
of Christ be reconciled with prayer that be- 
longs only to God? Bousset takes the ground 
that prayer to Jesus is the outcome of prac- 
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tical religious needs and not of a theoretical 
conception of his person and character. His 
argument is not unlike that afforded by the 
Kantian philosophy, in which the demands of 
practical reason furnish the ethical ideals that 
abstract reasoning cannot supply. 

An answer of a somewhat different kind is 
made in the same paper by Pastor Font, who 
openly acknowledges that prayer to Jesus as 
advocated by advanced theology, is not based 
on clearness of thought, but who maintains 
that conservative theology is not in any better 
condition in this respect. He says: 


“It is true that we cannot claim perfect ciear- 
ness of thought for our position. We abstain 
from making any such claim. But, in return, we 
ask: Are those who recognize the divinity of 
Christ consistent and logical? Certainly not. 
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These people believe in the divinity of ‘Christ, 
but they also believe in his perfect human- 
ity. Theirs is a dogma of an _ undivided 
God and man in Christ. Now we can very 
properly ask: How can they escape the 
charge of worshipping a human being?. -In fact, 
they are practically in the same condition in 
which the advanced theologian is. Both worship 
a human being, the one a purely human being, 
the other such a being united with divinity. 
Clearness of thought and logical exactness can be 
claimed for neither party. But liberal theology 
will at all times continue to pray to Jesus because 
it is he who has taught us to know the true and 
living God as a Father who has loved us, and 
because we at all times need this Christ in order 
to find our gracious and merciful God. But we 
do not pray to him as to a second God to -whom 
we are indebted for something which God himself 
could not give us. We pray to him because the 
one true God has through him become a reality 
for us.” 





THE SEX OF ANGELS 


A controversy that has its serious as well as 
its frivolous aspects was started in New York 
recently as the result of a point of difference 
raised between the sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, 
and the building committee of the new Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. Mr. Borglum 
was commissioned to execute for the cathedral 
some thirty or forty statues of angels, includ- 
ing one of Gabriel, the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation, and another of Michael, the Angel 
of the Resurrection. When completed, the 
statues, and especially those of Gabriel and 
Michael, were objected to on the ground that 
they were too markedly feminine; and Mr. 
Borglum, stung to the quick by this criticism, 
visited his workshop by night and smashed to 
pieces the two offending figures with a mallet 
and chisel. “I felt like a murderer,” he con- 
fessed afterward, “but that was the only thing 
to do under the circumstances.” In a later 
statement he said: 


“IT am just as sure as I ever was that the fem- 
inine side of our race must ever continue to be 
our chief source of inspiration, and will so re- 
main, absolutely unaltered by all pedantic con- 
troversies. Of course, in making angels I knew 
very well that some essentially feminine attributes 
that bring the sex idea uppermost must not be 
accentuated. I did not accentuate them. On the 
other hand, I endeavored to bring out the spirit- 
ual and repress the sexual. In fact I am in- 
clined to believe there is no sex in an angel. 
And with the exception of a certain touch in the 
attitude and an indefinable femininity of atmos- 
phere, which artists have long held to be inherent 


in the idea of angelic beings, I have made my 
angels as nearly sexless as possible.” 


With specific reference to the figure of the 
Angel of the Annunciation, the sculptor said 
that it seemed to him “repugnant to every 
gentlemanly sense to conceive of a man 
performing that rdle’—a suggestion that, in 
the opinion of the New York Independent, 
“places Mr. Borglum among the highest of the 
high critics.” The same paper adds: “Who 
can say that there has been no advance in 
morality in two thousand years when men now 
criticize the conduct of angels?” The Chris- 
tian Herald (New York) comments: 


“We do not go to sculpture for our theology, 
nor would there be any serious harm done by the 
sculptor’s conception in this case. He is naturally 
concerned about the artistic beauty of his work, 
and there can be no question of the female form 
lending itself better than the masculine to his 
purpose. If, however, the design is to be true to 
revelation, he must acknowledge that he has 
erred. Indeed, the criticism might go further. 
Where is the authority for the wings with which 
the figures are supplied? It is true that the 
seraphim whom Isaiah saw had six wings, and 
that the angel who visited Daniel said he had 
been caused to fly very swiftly; but in other 
descriptions of the heavenly messengers, they are 
represented as having the ordinary human form. 
The angels whom Abraham entertained in his 
tent appeared as men, took people by the hand, 
and ate with them. The angel who wrestled with 
Jacob appeared as a man; the angels who watched 
by Christ’s empty sepulchre are described as look- 
ing like young men, and in other instances the 
form was apparently wingless. 
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“The fact appears to be that angels are a dis- 
tinct creation—messengers sent from God to de- 
liver his message, or execute his behests. We 
may safely conclude that they are endowed with 
natures adapted to the work they have to per- 
form. That some of them must have the fem- 
inine nature seems reasonable. All the qualities 
we associate with woman—her gentleness, sweet- 
ness, and tenderness, would be needed by the 
angels of ministration and consolation, who are 
as active as angels of vengeance and destruction. 
It is not a question of form, but of-nature and 
disposition. 

“The real clue we have to the nature of angels 
is that which Christ himself furnishes. When 
the Sadducees, who did not believe in angels or 
spirits, came to him with a question about the 
status of a woman in the resurrection, Jesus 
waived the problem aside with a reply that is 
significant in this connection. He intimated that 
as spirits, the whole question of sex was in 
abeyance.” 


Swedenborg and the rabbinical wisdom 
have both been cited in this controversy to 
sustain Mr. Borglum’s side of the argument. 
A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post offers these passages from Swedenborg’s 
text-book, “Heaven and Hell”: 


“Sec. 311. There is not one angel who was 
created such, nor in Hell any Devil who was 


created an Angel but all, in both Heaven 
and Hell, are from the human race. — 

“Sec. 329. Every little child when he 
dies, is received by the Lord, and educated in 
Heaven and afterwards as he is per- 
fected in intelligence and wisdom he be- 
comes an Angel. 

“Sec. 332. As soon as little children are raised 
from the dead . they are carried into 
Heaven and committed to the charge of Angels 
of the female sex, who have tenderly loved little 
children in the bodily _ and at the same time 
have loved God. . 

“Sec. 349. NT who i in the world have acquired 
intelligence and wisdom are accepted in Heaven, 
and become Angels, everyone according to the 
quantity and quality of his intelligence and wis- 
dom. . 

“Sec. 367. Wherefore two married partners 
in Heaven are not calied two, but one Angel.” 


Mr. Joseph Jacobs, revising editor of the new 
Jewish Encyclopedia, points out, in the same 
paper, that the angelology of Christianity is 
undoubtedly derived from Judaism, and goes 
on to say: 


“Now in the later Jewish view the possibilities 
of male and female angels is allowed without 
question. Thus the Jewish bibliographer, Hay- 
yim Azulai, wrote as follows in his ‘Midbar 
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Kedemot,’ page 96a, published at Leghorn in 1792: 

_ “The angels are called women, as it is written 
in Zechariah v. 9, “Then lifted I up mine eyes, 
and looked, and behold, there came out two 
women,” which R. David Kimhi explained that it 
referred to the angels.’ 

“Similarly in a collection of Cabalistic sayings 
entitled ‘Yalkut Hadash,’ page 118a we find the 
following : 

““Of angels we can speak both in masculine 
and in feminine: the angels of a superior degree 
are called men, and the angels of an inferior de- 
gree are called women.’ 

“And the following passage on page 119c: 
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“‘The angels in waiting before the Holy One, 
blessed be He, are called young men; whilst those 
angels in waiting of the Shechina, are called 
maiden.’ 

“These passages . conclusively prove 
that at any rate in the later Cabala two sexes 
were recognized among the angels. 

“Tt is a pity Mr. Borglum is not acquainted 
with rabbinic Hebrew, or perhaps I should rather 
say it is to be regretted that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities who decided adversely against the pos- 
sibility of lady angels appear to have been equally 
ignorant. But for that, Mr. Borglum would not 
have lost his temper or his angels.” 


A FALSTAFFIAN SANTA CLAUS 


An interesting contrast to the Santa Claus 
of our childhood is furnished by the mythical 
patron of the little ones familiar in Japan for 
several centuries. In the.Gartenlaube, of Ber- 
lin (a sort of German Ladies’ Home Journal) is 
a description of this unique demigod. It seems 
that side by side with ideal representations 
of its divinities, the Buddhistic pantheon dis- 
plays many realistic impersonations which, 
principally by exaggerations of certain physi- 
cal peculiarities, are intended to arouse the 
fears or excite the laughter of the devout 
adorers of these grotesques. Of all, the mer- 
riest and most popular is Hotei, the Japanese 
children’s god. His great protuberant paunch, 
his fat double chin, the round laughing face 
with its wide mouth and long ears, will linger 
long in the memory of anyone who has once 
become acquainted with this fun-loving, Fal- 
staffian figure. 

















HOTEI 
The Japanese Children’s God. 


Hotei is one of the Seven Gods of Good 
Luck, and although—or perhaps because—the 
least reverend, he is the best beloved. Repre- 
sentations of him first became common in the 
fifteenth century. The legends tell that once 
upon a time in China there lived a monstrously 
corpulent priest whose chief delight it was to 
join the children in their pastimes on the 
streets. The story goes that he could sleep 
soundly in a snow-bank ; that he eschewed 
water, and possessed the gift of foretelling the 
future. Thus he grew to be the most sought 
after, the best beloved and honored personage 
of the city thoroughfares, while his extraordi- 
nary figure came to be fondly cherished in the 
folk-lore of his fellow believers long after his 
death. The people generally regard him not 
so much as.a god, but rather as a jovial old 
bachelor of supernatural endowments, whose 
heart never lost its youthful freshness. The 
children prize him as their gayest playmate, 
and for this reason he is often depicted as 
surrounded by frolicsome youngsters. Usu- 
ally he carries a big bulging bag over his 
broad back, whereof the meaning has been 
very variously interpreted. In all likelihood, 
it was originally supposed to contain his 
bedding; but the old folks nowadays declare 
that he uses his sack to entrap naughty ur- 
chins. Curious or meddlesome boys and girls 
are induced to creep into it, in the hopes of 
getting a glimpse of its marvelous contents; 
once they are well within, Hotei ties it fast 
and, try as they may, he will not let his 
captives out till they have promised to behave 
themselves better. Thus some ethical signifi- 
cance has managed to attach itself to this 
comical monstrosity, and to divest these chil- 
dren of their prejudices would be like taking 
off their skin to make them feel better. 
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FOUNDER OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


It is seldom the privilege of a man to see 
the realization of his plans and hopes to such 
an extent as was vouchsafed to Sir George 
Williams, who died in London a few days ago. 
Many papers are recalling at this time the 
remarkable history of the organization which 
he founded in 1844 and which now extends 
into thirty-nine countries and enrolls over 
700,000 members. During early manhood Mr. 
Williams was employed in a dry-goods store. 
He roomed in the store building with eighty 
other young men whose habits were so repul- 
sive to him that he in- 


students have a common interest. While figures 
can tell but little of the practical value of any 
activity, theye do show to what a tremendous 
extent an idea may spread. According to the 
general report published two years ago, there 
were in all 6,624 associations in various parts of 
the world, Germany taking the lead with 1,784, 
North America coming next, with 1,736, and 
Great Britain standing third, with 1,178. The 
total value of the property owned by these or- 
ganizations is startlingly large, amounting in all 
to nearly $33,000,000, the North American asso- 
ciations, with their equipment valued at $25,000,- 
ooo, taking the lead in this respect. In numbers, 
too, the North American societies stand at the 

head, with a membership 





vited a few of the 
Christian clerks to 
meet in his bedroom to 
talk over means for 
remedying the condi- 
tion of life existing 
around them. This led 
to the forming of the 
first Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
For awhile the mem- 
bers met in one an- 
other’s bedrooms. 
Later, George Hitch- 
cock, the proprietor of 
the store, gave them a 
larger room for their 
meetings, and became 
the first president of 
the London Associa- 
tion. He was succeeded 
by Lord Shaftesbury. 
George Williams was 
the leading spirit in 
the movement from 
the beginning, was its 
treasurer for forty-one 
years, and, when he became wealthy, made 
generous financial contributions to its work. 
Of the development of the society, the Balti- 
more American says: 
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“The activities of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations have been extended until they have 
touched almost every phase of spiritual, mental 
aad physical endeavor. The religious gatherings 
of the early days of the organization have been 
supplemented by the educational departments and 
by the establishment of gymnasia and other means 
of athletic activity. The original plan-of estab- 
lishing such associations as meeting places for 
young men engaged in some particular occupation 
has been supplemented by the larger one, in 
which business men, clerks, railroad men and 





SIRjGEORGE WILLIAMS. 


J which he organized over a dry-goods 
store in London in 1844 now extends into thirty-nine 
countries and enrolls over 700,000 members. 


of 350,000 out of the 
total membership of 
700,000 throughout the 
world.” 

The New York Out- 
look points out that 
Sir George Williams 
was a business man un- 
til the end, and that 
“he never made a voca- 
tion out of his interest 
in the Association.” It 
continues : 


“Until the day of his 
death he remained in the 
business in which he was 
engaged as ‘junior as- 
sistant’ when he started 
the first Association; but 
at the last, when he 
was a rich merchant, his 
interest in the Associa- 
tion was of the same 
sort as that which led 
him, when a young man 
receiving a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, to 
give a third of his in- 
come to the Association. 
He was a member of the 
; Church of England, of 
the ‘evangelical’ type, very earnest, and at times 
emotional in public address, but broad-minded in 
accepting the more practical and less distinctly 
pietistic or devotional developments in the Asso- 
ciation’s progress.” 

“There have been few knights who more 
clearly earned their title,” in the opinion of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The Chicago 
Evening Post adds: “As the accolade of no 
earthly sovereign could add to the knightliness 
of George Williams, the world will prefer to 
remember him, now that his useful active 
career has closed, without his title. At heart 
he was always a commoner—one of the great- 
est that Britain ever has produced.” 
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AN AGNOSTIC’S VALUATION OF SPIRITUALITY 


Spirituality, says Felix Adler, the agnostic 
and ethical culture leader, in a work* which 
discusses the essentials of that quality, is some- 
times spoken of as if it were a kind of moral 
luxury, or “a work of supererogation, a token 
of fastidiousness and refinement.” This view 
of the case seems to him inadequate. He as- 
serts that, so far from being described in the 
above terms, “spirituality is simply morality 
carried to its farthest bounds.” If brought to 
the point of analysis, the spiritual life, he says, 
“depends on self-recollection and detachment 
from the rush of life; it depends on facing 
frankly the thought of death; it is signalized 
especially by the identification of self with 
others, even of the guiltless with the guilty.” 
If one were to seek for spirituality in historic 
characters, Savonarola, for instance, would 
fail as an exemplar because “his nature was 
too passionate, he was too vehement in his 
philippics, too deeply engrossed in the attain- 
ment of immediate results, too stormy a soul 
to deserve the name of spiritual”; Washington 
would fail because “there was mingled with 
his calmness a certain coldness”; philanthro- 
pists like John Howard and George Peabody 
would fail because “benevolence, be it never 
so tender and practical, does not reach the high 
marks of spirituality.” Lincoln, says Professor 
Adler, came nearer to possessing the true 
spiritual quality. Further: 


“The spiritual life may be described by its 
characteristic marks of serenity, a certain in- 
wardness, a measure of saintliness. By the 
latter we are not to understand merely the aspira- 
tion after virtue or after a lofty ideal, still pursued 
and still eluding, but to a certain extent the em- 
bodiment of this ideal in the life—virtue become a 
normal experience like the inhalation and exhala- 
tion of breath. Moreover, the spiritually-minded 
seem always to be possessed of a great secret. This 
air of interior knowledge, of the perception of 
that which is hidden from the uninitiated, is a 
common mark of all refinement, zsthetic as well 
as moral. In studying the face of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s ‘Mona Lisa,’ for instance, one will find 
that it is this interior insight that explains the 
so-called ‘cryptic smile.’ In the case of esthetic 
refinement, the secret discloses itself as at bottom 
delicacy, the delicacy which prevents intrusion 
on the personality of others; which abhors a pry- 
ing curiosity; which finds subtle ways of convey- 
ing esteem and delicate modes of rendering serv- 
ice. But the secret of moral refinement is of a 
far higher order, transcending esthetic refine- 
ment by as much as goodness is superior to mere 





*Tagz Essenrracts or Sprriruauity. By Felix Adler. 
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charm. The secret in this case consists in the 
insight vouchsafed to the spiritually minded of 
the true end of human existence.” 


The second condition of the spiritual life is 
expressed in the precept, “Live as if this hour 
were thy last”—an attitude vastly different, the 
moralist asserts, from the prevailing attitude 
toward death, which is one of studied neglect. 
“Even those who look forward with apprehen- 
sion to the last moment, and who, when it ap- 
pears, cling desperately to life, are prudent 
enough to hold their peace. There is a gen- 
eral understanding that those who go shall 
not mar the composure of those who stay, and 
that public decorum shall not be disturbed by 
outcries.” He adds: 


“This is the baldly secular view of the matter, 
and this view, though based on low considerations, 
in some respects is sound enough. And yet I 
reiterate the opinion that to live as if this hour 
were our last—in other words, to frankly face 
the idea of death—is most conducive to the spirit- 
ual life. It is for the sake of the reflex action 
upon life that the practice of coming to a right 
understanding with death is so valuable. Take 
the case of a man who calls on his physician, and 
there unexpectedly discovers that he is afflicted 
with a fatal malady, and is told that he may have 
only a few months longer to live. This visit to 
the physician has changed the whole complexion 
of life for him. What will be the effect upon 
him? If he be a sane, strong, morally high-bred 
man, the effect will be ennobling; it will certainly 
not darken the face of nature for him. Matthew 
Arnold wished that when he died he might be 
placed at the open window, that he might see the 
sun shining on the landscape, and catch at even- 
ing the gleam of the rising star. Everything that 
is beautiful in the world will still be beautiful; he 
will thankfully accept the last draught of the joy 
which nature has poured into his goblet. : 
On the other hand, all that is vain or frivolous, 
every vile pleasure, gambling, cruelty, harsh lan- 
guage to wife or child, trickery in business, 
social snobbishness, all the baser traits that 
disfigure human conduct, he will now recoil 
from with horror, as being incongruous with 
the solemn realization of his condition. The 
frank facing of death has the effect of sifting 
out the true values of life from the false, the 
things that are worth while from the things that 
are not worth while, the things that are related 
to the highest end from those that are related to 
the lower partial ends. The precept, ‘Live as if 
this hour were thy last,’ is enjoined as a touch- 
stone; not for the purpose of dampening the 
healthy relish of life, but as a means of enhanc- 
ing the relish for real living, the kind of living 
that is devoted to things really worth while.” 


The third condition set down by Professor 
Adler comes nearer the heart of the matter, he 
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declares, than any of those previously enun- 
ciated. Thus: 


“Learn to look upon any pains and injuries 
which you may have to endure as you would 
upon the same pains and injuries endured by 
someone else. If sick and suffering, remember 
what you would say to someone else who is sick 
and suffering, remember how you would admon- 
ish him that he is not the first or the only one 
that has been in like case, how you would expect 
of him fortitude in bearing pain as an evidence 
of human dignity. Exhort yourself in like man- 
ner; expect the same fortitude of yourself. lf 
anyone has done you a wrong, remember what 
you would adduce in palliation of the offence if 
another were in the same situation; remember 
how you would suggest that perhaps the one in- 
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jured had given some provocation to the wrong- 
doer, how you would perhaps have quoted the 
saying, Tout comprendre est tout pardonner— 
‘to understand is to pardon’—how you would in 
any case have condemned vindictive resentment. 
In the moral world each one counts for one and 
not more than one. The judgnfent that you pass 
on others, pass on yourself, and the fact that you 
are able to do so, that you have the power to 
rise above your subjective self and take the public 
universal point of view with respect to yourself, 
will give you a wonderful sense of enfranchise- 
ment and poise and spiritual dignity. For 
the highest end with which we must ever he in 
touch, toward which we must be ever iooking, 
is to make actual that unity between ourse}vcs 
and others of which our moral nature is the 
prophecy. The realization of that unity is the 
goal toward which humanity tends.” 





THE COMPULSION TO BELIEVE 


Science, at whose doors has been laid the 
responsibility for most of the unbelief of the 
past in matters pertaining to religion, will 
come, says W. H. Mallock in his new work on 
“The Reconstruction of Religious Belief,”* 
“to play a direct part in the stimulation of 
active religion, by forcing the waters of belief 
to flow in a given channel, and thus become 
capable, like a mill-stream, of doing active and 
definite work, instead of wasting themselves in 
impotent rivulets, or stagnating in a shallow 
flood.” The will to believe, then, which has 
hitherto been on the part of many either a 
sentiment or an unemotional conviction, will 
attain such added impetus as to become a com- 
pulsion to belief. 

More remarkable still, the writer points out, 
will be the work of science in rendering mil 
the very creed to which it gave birth. “It will 
gradually render impossible,” says Mr. Mal- 
lock, “that absurd and unstable attitude which, 
at the close of the last century, was dignified 
by the name of Agnosticism.” Says the writer: 


“The real position of those who called them- 
selves Agnostics was this. Science having, as 
they supposed, expelled God from nature, they 
practically looked on the change that was thus 
effected as comparable to man’s loss of a sort of 
celestial schoolmaster, who had indeed man- 
aged his business for him, but in many ways was 
very objectionable; and, the schoolmaster being 
dead, they conceived of the human race as left in 
a free, even if in rather a forlorn, condition, to 
construct for itself, in defiance of nature, a little 
private universe of its own, like a sort of Dothe- 


*THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ReELicious BELIEF. By W. H. 
allock. Harper & Brothers. 


boys Hall which has got rid of its Squeers, and 
whose orphans propose henceforward to educate 
and to board themselves. But such Agnostics 
practically failed to realize what was in theory, 
even for themselves, a truism,—that the precise 
strain of reasoning which freed them from an 
intelligent God reduced them to mere puppets of 
that nature which it was their enlightened pro- 
gram to oppose. Man is either a free being, with 
an intelligent Deity as his counterpart, or else he 
and his fellows are a mere procession of mario- 
nettes, which strut, or jig, or laugh, or groan, or 
caper, according as their wires are pulled by 
forces admittedly less intelligent than themselves. 
In proportion as science becomes rationalized 
and its conclusions more clearly understood, this 
latter conception of existence will become more 
and more practically intolerable and our Agnos- 
tics will, whether they like the operation or no, 
be forced to accept the theism which is its only 
intellectual alternative.” 


Science, Mr. Mallock reasons, in proportion 
as it is completely rationalized, “not only per- 
mits but compels the reason to recognize a 
purposive mind as the First Cause of the uni- 
verse,” and in doing so “completely revolu- 
tionizes the atheistic or agnostic conclusion to 
which it seemed to lead when its implications 
were insufficiently realized.” He adds: 


“Tt is difficult to exaggerate the profound 
change which must gradually take place when the 
recognition of this fact becomes general. The 
mere recognition, however, of a purposive cosmic 
Mind, though it constitutes a rudimentary the- 
ology, is not itself a religion. In order to be- 
come a religion it must be supplemented by two 
other beliefs, that the cosmic Mind is good, and 
that man is a free agent. Both these beliefs are 
beset with difficulties which are for the intellect 
insoluble, and must be frankly accepted as such. 
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In his latest work, he says: ‘Man is either a free 
being, with an intelligent Deity as}hiscounterpart, or else 
he and his fellows are a mere procession of marionettes, 
which strut, or jig, or laugh, or groan, or caper, accord- 
ing as their wires are pulled by forces admittedly less 
intelligent than themselves.” 


By attempting to solve them we merely make 
ourselves ludicrous. But though we cannot solve 
or even lessen them by any exercise of the pure 
reason, we have the highest warrant, in pure 
reason itself, for disregarding them, if the prac- 
tical reason gives us grounds for doing so; and 
the practical reason is in this matter imperative. 
It coerces us partly by means of the religious 
impulse which is ingrained in us; but partly also 
by means of the common sense, the energies, the 
culture, and the intellectual shrewdness, which we 
possess as men who are civilized and who have 
every intention of remaining so.” 


When we confront the general problem of 
existence, and consider the various theories 
which it is possible to form in regard to it, 
recognizing at the same time the underlying 
contradictions everywhere to be met with, two 
courses, the writer affirms, are possible for us. 
One is to abstain deliberately from forming 
any theory at all which might reasonably af- 
filiate our lives to the universal order of things 
a course self-condemned “because, while 
affording us no escape from the difficulty 
which it aims at avoiding, it is simply an act 
of intelleeitual despair or fatuity, which re- 
duces human existence to its bare, animal ele- 
ments.” The other course is to disregard the 
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“underlying contradictions” and “form some 
theory, or assent to some system of beliefs, in 
accordance with which man’s higher life will 
be able to sustain and develop itself.” Our 
concrete nature, which we possess as active 
and progressive beings, stands over us with a 
drawn sword, saying: “Believe or die!” “We 
must choose the beliefs which are most in con- 
sonance positively with our external environ- 
ment on the one hand and with our internal 
needs on the other.” And our conclusion 
seems to be: 


“The only system of beliefs on which human 
civilization can sustain itself is a system of beliefs 
which, when brought into contact with the world 
of scientific knowledge, and when so analyzed 
that its logical implications will become explicit, 
emerges as the creed of theism—that is to say, 
a creed which attributes to the Cosmic Principle, 
as a whole, mind, intelligence, purpose, feeling, 
and goodness, in a sense congruous to the sense 
in which we recognize these qualities in our- 
selves; which, in spite of our own dependence on 
the universal Cause, attributes to ourselves also 
a true causal personality; and which, in spite of 
our dependence on the body of which our mind 
seems the mere function, attributes to ourselves 
individual permanence also.” 


Having established as a scientific necessity 
the permanence of religious belief, Mr. Mal- 
lock does not concern himself very long as to 
the type of religion which is likely ultimately 
to prevail. But he adds: 


“Whichever may prevail, one thing may be said 
with confidence—that it will prevail, no matter 
whether it be Christian or non-Christian, owing 
to the same causes in virtue of which Christianity 
has prevailed hitherto. Christianity has prevailed 
for so many centuries and among so many nations, 
because, while its cosmogony, its anthropology, 
and its doctrinal system in general, has satisfied 
the human intellect during past conditions of 
knowledge, its moral and spiritual teaching has 
satisfied even more completely the moral and 
spiritual needs of all men, from kings to beggars. 
If it is to retain its ascendency, it must continue 
to fulfil the same functions; but in order to do 
this it must enlarge both its intellectual and its 
moral borders, purging its doctrines, on the one 
hand, of the now intolerable imagery derived 
from the old geometric vision of things; and 
taking to its heart, on the other hand, ideals 
of knowledge, culture, mundane progress, and 
enjoyment, which hitherto it has but barely 
tolerated, when it has not positively denounced 
them. If Christianity fails to effect this self- 
enlargement—or in other words, in proportion to 
the strength of those civilizing impulses which 
it leaves unsanctioned and unprovided for—its 
ascendency will inevitably decline; and the new 
wine must be trusted to find for itself new 
bottles,” 
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WHAT DO ANIMALS KNOW? 


John Burroughs is now expressing regret 
at having made too much of the gleams of in- 
telligence of birds and beasts that have come 
under his observation. He fears he has given 
them credit for more sense than they possess. 
The nature lover is always tempted to do this, 
he writes in the course of his latest work* on 
nature study. His tendency is to humanize 
the wild life about him and to read his own 
traits and moods into whatever he looks upon. 
The every-day life of our fields and woods has 
thus, contends Mr. Burroughs, been misrepre- 
sented : 


“The animals unite such ignorance with such 
apparent knowledge, such stupidity with such 
cleverness, that in our estimate of them we are 
likely to rate their wit either too high or too 
low. With them, knowledge does not fade into 
ignorance, as it does in man; the contrast is like 
that between night and day, with no twilight be- 
tween. So keen one moment, so blind the next! 

“Think of the ignorance of the horse after all 
his long association with man; of the trifling 
things along the street at which he will take 
fright, till he rushes off in a wild panic of fear, 
endangering his own neck and the neck of his 
driver. One would think that if he had a particle 
of sense he would know that an old hat or a bit 
of paper was harmless. But fear is deeply im- 
planted in his nature; it has saved the lives of 
his ancestors countless times and it is still one 
of his ruling passions.” 

Thus Mr. Burroughs has known a cow to 
put her head between two trees and not have 
wit enough to get free by simply lifting her 
head. But the best example of the “grotesque 
ignorance” of a cow of which Mr. Burrough’s 
knows anything is found in Hamerton’s work 
on animals: 


“The cow would not ‘give down’ her milk un- 
less she had her calf before her. But her calf 
had died, so the herdsman took the skin of the 
calf, stuffed it with hay and stood it up before 
the inconsolable mother. Instantly she proceeded 
to lick it and to yield her milk. One day, in lick- 
ing it, she ripped open the seams and out rolled 
the hay. This the mother at once proceeded _ to 
eat, without any look of surprise or alarm. She 
liked hay herself, her acquaintance with it was of 
long standing and what more natural to her than 
that her calf should turn out to be made of hay! 
Yet this very cow that did not knpw her calf from 
a bale of hay would have defended her young 


*Way or Natu Fr. By John Burroughs.}” ' Houghton, 
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against the attack of a bear or wolf in the most 
skillful and heroic manner; and the horse that 
was nearly frightened out of its skin by a white 
stone or by the flutter of a piece of newspaper 
by the roadside would find its way back home over 
a long stretch of country or find its way to water 
in the desert with a certainty you or I could not 
approach. 


“The hen-hawk that the farm boy finds so diffi- 
cult to approach with his gun will yet alight upon 
his steel trap fastened to the top of a pole in the 
fields. The rabbit that can be so easily caught in 


“a snare or in a box trap will yet conceal its nest 


and young in the most ingenious manner. Where 
instinct or inherited knowledge can come into 
play, the animals are very wise; but new con- 
ditions, new problems, bring out their ignorance.” 

The ignorance of one of the lower animals, 
infers Mr. Burroughs, is “the ignorance of 
all,” and “the knowledge of one is the knowl- 
edge of all” in a sense not applicable to the 
knowledge and the ignorance of men. Some 
animals are more stupid than others of the 
same species, “but probably, on the one hand, 
there are no idiots among them and, on the 
other, none is preeminent in wit.” Animals, 
then, “take the first step” to knowledge—“they 
perceive things and discriminate between 
them; but they do not take the second step”— 
combine, analyze, form “concepts” and “judg- 
ments.” Hence, be the knowledge of the ani- 
mals great or small in amount, Mr. Bur- 
roughs feels safe in saying that what they 
know “in the human way,” by reasoning, must 
be slight: 


“The animals all have in varying degrees per- 
ceptive intelligence. They know what they see, 
hear, smell, feel, so far as it concerns them to 
know it. They know their kind, their mates, 
their enemies, their food, heat from cold, hard 
from soft, and a thousand other things that it is 
important that they should know, and they -know 
these things just as we know them, through their 
perceptive powers. 

“We may ascribe intelligence to the animals in 
the same sense in which we ascribe it to a child, 
as the perception of the differences or of the like- 
nesses and the relations of things—that is, per- 
ceptive intelligence, but not reasoning intelli- 
gence. When the child begins to ‘notice things,’ 
to know its mother, to fear strangers, to be at- 
tracted by certain objects, we say it begins to 
show intelligence. *):velopment in this direction 
goes on for a long time before it can form any 
proper judgment about things or take the step 
of reason. 
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“If we were to subtract from the sum of the 
intelligence of an animal that which it owes to 
nature or inherited knowledge, the amount left, 
representing its own power of thought, would be 
very small. Darwin tells of a pike in an aquarium 
separated by plate glass from fish which were 
its proper food, and that the pike, in trying to 
capture the fish, would often dash with such 
violence against the glass as to be completely 
stunned. This the pike did for three months 
before it learned caution. After the glass was 
removed, the pike would not attack those particu- 
lar fishes, but would devour others that were in- 
troduced. It did not yet understand the situa- 
tion, but merely associated the punishment -it 
had received with a particular kind of fish.” 


Animals, therefore, are “wise as nature is 
wise”—they share, in a way, that “universal 
intelligence or mind stuff that is operative in 
all things” whether of the vegetable or of the 
animal world: 


“Does the body, or the life that fills it, reason 
when it tries to get rid of or to neutralize the 
effects of a foreign substance, like a bullet, by 
encysting it? or when it thickens the skin on 
the hand or any other part of the body, even 
forming special pads called callosities, as a re- 
sult of the increased wear or friction? This may 
be. called physiological intelligence. 

“In the animal world this foresight becomes 
psychic intelligence, developing in man the high- 
est form of all, reasoned intelligence. When an 
animal solves a new problem or meets a new con- 
dition as effectually as the tree or the body does, 
we are wont to ascribe it to powers of reason. 
Reason we may call it, but it is reason not its 
own. 

“This universal or cosmic intelligence makes 
up by far the greater part of what animals know. 
The domestic animals, such as the dog, that have 
long been under the tutelage of man, of course, 
show more independent power of thought than 
the uneducated beasts of the fields and woods. 

“The plant is wise in all ways to reproduce and 
perpetuate itself; see the many ingenious devices 
for scattering seed. In the animal world this 
intelligence is most keen and active in the same 
direction. The wit of the animal comes out most 
clearly in looking for its food and safety. We 
are often ready to ascribe reason to it in feats 
shown in these directions. 

“In man alone does this universal intelligence 
or mind-stuff reach out beyond these primary 
needs and become aware of itself. What the 
plant or the animal does without thought or rule, 
man takes thought about. He considers his 
ways.’ 

Therefore, all practice of the art of healing 
“by the application of external or foreign sub- 
stances” is “a conception entirely beyond the 
capacity” of any lower animal: 

“If such a practice had been necessary for the 
continuance of the species, it would probably 
have been used. The knowledge it implies couid 
not be inherited; it must needs come by expe- 


rience. When a fowl eats gravel or sand, is it 
probable that the fowl knows what the practice 
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is for, or has any notion at all about the matter? 
It has a craving for the gravel, that is all. Na- 
ture is wise for it. 

“The ostrich is described by those who know 
it intimately as the most stupid and witless of 
birds, and yet, before leaving its eggs exposed to 
the hot African sun, the parent bird knows 
enough to put a large pinch of sand on the top 
of each of them, in order, it is said, to shade and 
protect the germ, which always rises to the high- 
est point of the egg. This act certainly can not 
be the result of knowledge, as we use the term; 
the young ostrich does it as well as the old. It 
is the inherited wisdom of the race, or instinct.” 


But Mr. Burroughs deems the lower animals 
incapable of taking the step from particulars 
to generals, “from the fact to the principle.” 
They have perceptions, he says, but not con- 
ceptions. “They may recognize a certain fact, 
but any deduction from that fact to be applied 
to a different case, or to meet new conditions, 
is beyond them.” It is at this point that the 
nature student falls into so many current blun- 
ders, blunders against which Mr. Burroughs 
warns us: 


“Wolves and foxes soon learn to be afraid of 
poisoned meat; just what gives them the hint it 
would be hard to say, as the survivors could not 
know the poison’s deadly effect from experience; 
their fear of it probably comes from seeing their 
fellows suffer and die after eating it. : 

“We do not expect rats to succeed in putting 
a bell on the cat, but if they were capable of 
conceiving such a thing, that would establish their 
claim to be regarded as reasonable beings. I 
should as soon expect a fox or a wolf to make 
use of a trap to capture its prey as to make use 
of poison in any way. Why does not the fox 
take a stick and spring the trap he is so afraid of? 
Simply because the act would involve a mental 
process beyond him. . . 

“Such stories, too, as a chained fox or a coyote 
getting possession of corn or other grain and 
baiting the chickens with it—feigning sleep till 
the chicken gets within reach and then seizing 
it—are of the same class, incredible because 
transcending the inherited knowledge of those 
animals. I can believe that a fox might walk in 
a shallow creek to elude the hound, because he 
may inherit this kind of cunning, and in his own 
experience he may have come to associate loss 
of scent with water. Animals stalk their prey 
or lie in wait for it, instinctively, not from a pro- 
cess of calculation, as man does. If a fox would 
bait poultry with corn, why should he not, in his 
wild state, bait mice and squirrels with nuts and 
seeds? Has a cat ever been known to bait a rat 
with a piece of cheese? 

“Animals seem to have a certain association of 


ideas; one thing suggests another to them, as 
with us. This fact is made use of by animal 
trainers. I can easily believe the story Charles 


St. John tells of the fox he saw waylaying some 
hares, and which, to screen himself the more 
completely from his quarry, scraped a small hol- 
low in the ground and threw up the sand about it. 
But if St. John had said that the fox brought 
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weeds or brush to make himself a blind, as the 
hunter often does, I should have discredited him, 
just as I discredit the observation of a man, 
quoted by Romanes, who says that jackals, am- 
bushing deer at the latter’s watering place, de- 
liberately wait till the deer have filled themselves 
with water, knowing that-in that state they are 
more easily run down and captured.” ‘ 


In a word, concludes Mr. Burroughs, it is 
almost impossible for us not to interpret the 
lives of the lower animals in the terms of our 
own experience and our own psychology, but 
we err greviously when we do so. We err 
when we attribute to animals what we call 
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sentiments or any of the emotions that spring 
from our moral and esthetic natures—the sen- 
timents of justice, truth, beauty, altruism, 
goodness, duty and the like. These sentiments 
are the products of concepts and ideas to 
which the brute natures are strangers. But 
all the emotions of our animal natures—fear, 
anger, curiosity, local attachment, jealousy 
and rivalry—are undoubtedly the same in the 
lower orders of animal life. Nevertheless the 
tendency to humanize the animals is more and 
more marked among students of nature who 
write books that aim at popularity. 


THE QUALITIES REQUISITE FOR A PSYCHIC MEDIUM 


That most eminent of all living observers 
of “psychic” and “metaphysical” phenomena, 
Dr. J. Maxwell, announces at the outset in his 
newly issued work* that he may not be taken 
very seriously when he describes the kind of 
person through whom these muc*, ridiculed 
phenomena can be observed. But Sir Oliver 
Lodge comes warmly to the defense of Dr. 
Maxwell on this point, observing that the lat- 
ter is not only an eminent French lawyer, 
but a learned and even eminent physician. 
He supplemented his legal training by going 
through a full six years’ medical curriculum, 
and graduated M. D. in order to pursue psy- 
cho-physiological studies with more freedom 
and to be able to form a sounder and more 
instructed judgment on the strange phenomena 
which came under his notice. Even more 
emphatic in his endorsement of Dr. Maxwell 
is Prof. Charles Richet, the distinguished 
physiologist of Paris. Whatever be the fate 
in store for Dr. Maxwell’s ideas, declares Pro- 
fessor Richet, “we may rest assured that the 
facts which he has well observed will remain.” 
Professor Richet thinks he sees in Maxwell’s 
work “the lineaments of a new science.” 

So far, then, as scientific standing is con- 
cerned, Dr. Maxwell appears with good cre- 
dentials when he essays to reveal the right 
qualifications of a “medium” of psychic phe- 
nomena. And here are the doctor’s own words 
on this subject: 

“As a rule it is necessary to experiment with 
mediums in order to discover them. Their gifts 


are often latent and only reveal themselves if 
conditions favorable to their manifestation are 


*METAPHYSICAL PHENOMENA, way AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS. By Dr. J. Maxwell, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s 


supplied. This is not always the case and there 
is generally a chance of coming across a medium 
when experimenting with persons in whose pres- 
ence certain irregular abnormal noises are heard, 
certain movements of furniture are spontaneously 
produced. Such things are far from being as 
uncommon as one would think. This assertion 
may seem paradoxical, but such is not the case. 

“T have met with good mediums who were ig- 
norant of the existence of their faculties; yet 
when I questioned them, I discovered that they 
frequently heard little ‘raps’ upon the wood of 
their bed or upon their night table, without at- 
taching any importance to it. Others have often 
noticed the displacement of ordinary articles. 
Sometimes, but more rarely, the facts observed 
are so intense that the house appears to be 
haunted. We are often tempted to attribute to 
fraud the phenomena of haunting. I believe ac- 
counts of this nature are not all false, and I shall 
perhaps try and show this in a future work. 
We must not reason like one of my friends, a 
man of vast erudition and superior intelligence, 
who one day said to me: ‘A little girl from 
thirteen to sixteen years old is always to be 
found in haunted houses—as soon as the little 
girl is taken away, the phenomena cease.’ 
Granted. Things generally happen thus; only the 
little girl may not be the voluntary cause of the 
phenomena: she may be the involuntary cause of 
them, a medium in activity, producing super- 
normal phenomena of the nature of those ob- 
served at spiritistic seances.” 


However, Dr. Maxwell admits that it is only 
rarely we have opportunities of experimenting 
with “ready made mediums” of this sort. As 
a general thing, we must “try on patiently” 
until “the longed-for phoenix” is made to re- 
veal himself or herself: 


“At the same time, I ought to point out that 
the chances of encountering a medium will be 
greater if we look for him among nervous people. 
It seems to me that a certain impressionability 
—or nervous instability—is a favorable condition 
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for the effervescence of medianity. I use the 
term ‘nervous instability’ for want of a better, 
but I do not use it in an ill sense. Hysterical 
people do not always give clear, decided phe- 
nomena; my best experiments have been made 
with those who were not in any way hysterical. 

“Neurasthenics generally give no result what- 
ever. 

“The nervous instability of which I speak is, 
therefore, neither hysteria, nor neurasthenia, 
nor any nervous affection whatsoever. It is a 
state of the nervous system such as appears in 
hypertension. A lively impressionability, a deli- 
cate susceptibility, a certain unequalness of tem- 
per, establish analogy between mediums and cer- 
tain neurotic patients; but they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the latter by the integrity of 
their sensibilities, of their reflex movements and 
of their visual range. As a rule, they have a 
lively intelligence, are susceptible to attention and 
do not lack energy; their artistic sentiments are 
relatively developed; they are confiding and un- 
reserved with those who show them sympathy, 
are distrustful and irritable if not treated gently. 
They pass easily from sadness to joy and ex- 
perience an irresistible need of physical agitation; 
these two characteristics are just the ones which 
made me choose the expression of nervous in- 
stability. 

“I say instability, I do not say want of equilib- 
rium. Many mediums whom I have known have 
an extremely well balanced mind, from a mental 
and nervous point of view. My impression is 
that their nervous system is even superior to that 
of the average.” 


These are conspicuous, then, among the 
signs leading to the opinion that a certain 
given person is a medium. These signs are 
not certain, but they seem to Dr. Maxwell 
probable. Yet there is only one sure way of 
testing a medium—we must experiment: 


“It has been observed that certain people do 
not obtain phenomena when they operate alone 
but obtain them, on the contrary, when with 
another person. I myself have not had occasion 
to remark this fact, but I have often noticed that 
the presence of certain people favored the attain- 
ment of results, while the presence of others 
troubled or stopped it. I have no explanation to 
offer for this fact. Certainly credulity or in- 
credulity has no influence whatever on the results 
of an experiment. I have seen people who were 
very little inclined to allow themselves to be con- 
vinced make excellent auxiliaries. At the same 
time, I have seen convinced spiritists make detest- 
able co-operators. 

“It seems as if the faculty of giving forth this 
unknown force were unequally distributed, that it 
constitutes a physical property of the organism; 
that, in relation to it, some persons will be posi- 
tive and others negative, some will emit and 
others absorb it.” 

Hence, adds Dr. Maxwell, the importance 
of the choice of co-operators, or, in other 
words, of the composition of what is styled 
the “circle”: 
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_“The number of experimenters is compara- 
tively unimportant; in principle, the-more numer- 
ous the circle the greater the force thrown out. 
But the presence of a large number of sitters is 
a bad condition for observation; it also enhances 
the difficulty of the realization of what spiritists 
call the harmony of the circle. But I ought to 
say that the first luminous phenomena which I 
have seen have been obtained when there were 
from fifteen to twenty people present. On the 
other hand, I have had the opportunity of ex- 
perimenting several times alone with a non- 
professional medium, waen I succeeded in seeing 
faces which I recognized.” 


And now we come to the environment most 
appropriate for a medium through whom a 
personification—the manifesting intelligence, 
whatever this may be, usually the soul or spirit 
of a deceased person—is to evince itself in a 
“circle”: 

“Sufficient light first of all—the personifica- 
tion must not acquire the habit of operating in 
darkness, for the brighter the light the more 
convincing the experiment; a small room, a light 
table with four legs, put together with wooden 
pegs rather than with nails; a cabinet of soft thin 
curtains; the experimenters to agree to experi- 
ment seriously without turning into ridicule the 
practices to which they submit themselves. It is 
a good plan to allow only one of their circle to 
direct the seance, to converse with the personifica- 
tion, to control the proceedings. They must try 
and keep up a spirit of good understanding and 
refrain from reciprocally accusing each other of 
pushing the table—novices do this regularly. 
Discussion should be relegated to the end and 
should never be provoked during the sitting. 
Finally, they should pay great attention to the 
susceptibility of the medium.” 

The sort of person through whom psychic 
phenomena most adequately manifest them- 
selves is usually one of superior intelligence. 
More than this, such a person is free from 
the grosser traits of human character. Man’s 
perception of psychic phenomena would ap- 
pear to be impaired by a materialistic tend- 
ency in his environment. As the race grows 
more refined, more moral, more sensitive to 
good impressions, the number of psychic me- 
diums should increase. It would appear that 
many persons who in private life suffer be- 
cause they are misunderstood are psychic me- 
diums whose powers are dormant. If Dr. 
Maxwell’s conclusions be sound, it would 
seem that the immediate future will bring into 
notice innumerable persons of psychic insight. 
Psychic phenomena were much better under- 
stood in some portions of Europe during the 
Middle Ages than they Have ever been under- 
stood since. Many obscure incidents in his- 
tory will be made clear with the progress of 
psychical study. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF DREAMS 


Dreaming and waking differ only in degree 
and form of manifestation. They do not differ 
in principle and essence. So declares Dr. 
Axel Emil Gibson in The Medical Record 
(New York). From a lengthy and exhaustive 
study of many cases he arrives at the con- 
clusion that “like waking consciousness, dream 
reveals” although it does not create. “The 
same world that surrounds the waking in- 
dividual,” he tells us, “surrounds the dream- 
ing, only the view points and media of ob- 
servation are changed.” The world-picture, 
“observed through the operation of new struc- 
tural media,” becomes visible in a new per- 
spective—“a perspective which involves the 
relations not only of space but also of time.” 
The rate of speed at which the events of a 
dream unfold themselves fo is is quite incom- 
prehensible. Space, as we have any notion of 
dream unfold themselves to us is quite incom- 
“But the workings of self-consciousness are 
identical.” Further, we are morally respon- 
sible for the nature of our dreams: 


“As the life-experience of an individual in his 
waking consciousness receives its character and 
value by and through his power of response to 
environment, so in a similar way the value of a 
dream depends upon the power of the Ego to 
respond to consciousness. in its various forms 
of emotions, ideas, and feelings which consti- 
tute the environments of the subjective of dream- 
plane. Waking or dreaming, the individual is 
or becomes what he chooses to be at any given 
moment of his existence. High standards of 
life will generate in him a power to respond to 
high ideals, accompanied by a _ corresponding 
growth in his moral nature of a high and sterling 
character. Nor has the memory of a dream much 
to do with its deeper evolutionary value. For, 
as the recollection of important changes in the 
working life of an individual is not a sine qua 
non for the value of these changes as character- 
building forces, so the direct recollection of a 
dream is not a test condition, neither for its exist- 
ence as such, nor for its value as ethical and 
moral force in our life. Dreams are concomi- 
tants to sleep, as inevitably as mental action and 
sensibility are to waking, but the recollection of 
dreams depends on the power of the mind to 
record the experiences of the subjective plane on 
the tablets of waking memory, and thus attune 
the corresponding cerebral structures to the 
scale of vibrations prevailing on the subjective 
or dream-plane. The somnambulist, while sel- 
dom remembering his dreams, yet by his panto- 
mimes and soliloquies demonstrating that he is 
engaged on subjective planes, bears irrefutable 
testimony to the possibility of dreaming without 
the dreamer upon awakening having the slightest 
suspicion of having dreamed.” 


From what “mental or psychic storehouse” 


does the dreaming ego obtain the material out 
of which to “rear its fairy structures”? We 
are induced to search for it, replies Dr. Gib- 
son, in the “mind itself,’ and it would neces- 
sarily follow that the “motives, ideas, emotions, 
thoughts and feelings,” with which we em- 
ploy our minds at every moment, “go to form 
our character and to influence our lives for 
good or bad” whether we be awake or whether 
we happen to be dreaming. 

What the writer says about dreams as 
prophetic is of equal interest: 


“As the dream presents incidents and con- 
ditions unknown to the waking man, it might be 
said that to some extent all dreams are prophetic. 
If adjusted in consciousness to the memories of 
the cells of his body, the dreamer, in the quie- 
tude of the sensory exchanges, may become the 
recipient of truths concerning his physiological 
conditions. 

“Such dreams are prognostic, and may, if the 
dreamer be sufficiently sensitive to the cellular 
consciousness of his body, also become prophy- 
lactic, and set free powers of self-prescription. 
With such powers is meant a function already 
present in animals and plants in the form of in- 
stinct. It is the power of self-preservation—the 
force back of natural evolution, which practically 
determines the survival value of every entity. 
In the absence of the storms of emotions and 
passions, which in the human mind continues to 
drown almost every other expression of conscious- 
ness than that of sensation, the nature of the 
animal is receptive and responsive to the needs of 
its cell-lives. From this springs the startling 
power of self-diagnosis and self-prescription, so 
frequently and incomprehensibly exhibited by 
so when overtaken by accident or ill 

ealth.” 


The entire cptical apparatus is placed by 
sleep in a state of “temporary arrest.” The 
function called sight, being dislodged from 
the channels of physical vision, is still intact, 
still seeks for expression and “reappears in 
a new mode of manifestation on the plane 
of dream.” To explain away the power of 
sight in dream by designating it imagination 
in no sense detracts from its functional value, 
“for in its last analysis what is imagination 
but an expression of the same power which 
manifests in physical vision, though function- 
ing through structures other and subtler than 
those of the cerebral nuclei and connected 
optic apparatus?” In waking consciousness, 
“while our minds are blinded by the blazing 
pyrotechnics and flitting apparitions of the 
senses, the vision of imagination remains dim 
and uncertain, and may even impart mislead- 
ing representations to consciousness.” And 
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as there is a difference between mere seeing 
and observing, so is there a difference between 
the idle day dreams of an untrained imagina- 
tion and the strong, vivid realization of ideal 
prototypes, as experienced by poets and ar- 
tists, in whom imagination is developed into a 
distinct and reliable function of subjective 
seeing. We quote further: 


“Now in dream, when the turmoil and dis- 
turbance of the waking consciousness are kept in 
abeyance, the powers of imagination are set free, 
turning every individual, to some degree, into 
an artist and a seer. Manifesting along the lines 
of least resistance, the power of consciousness, 
when finding its sensory avenues through physical 
fatigue rendered unavailable, seeks expression 
through interior and more subtle structures. For 
the difference between visions of dream (imagina- 
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tion) and visions of waking (ordinary seeing) 
consists jn the difference of the involved struc- 
tural media, and as a change of octave in a mu- 
sical instrument reveals new tonal powers, so the 
introduction through sleep of a new medium for 
vision gives to the world-picture a new per- 
spective. Nothing new, however, has _ been 
brought out; dream reveals, but does not create. 
It presents the same seer, the same function, the 
same world; only the viewpoint is changed, which 
again results in the appearance of new aspects, 
with corresponding powers of universal expres- 
sion. 


One of Dr. Gibson’s most striking conclu- 
sions relates to the extent to which dreams, 
or something analogous, are found not only 
in lower animal life, but even in plant life, 
“Whatever is susceptible of sleeping is also 
susceptible of dreaming.” 


BIOLOGY’S VERDICT ON THE “DON JUAN” TYPE 
OF CHARACTER 


In fulfilment of the function of perpetuat- 


ing the human race on this planet, if the latest- 


researches of that widely read German biolo- 
gist, Prof. Dr. A. Rauber, go for anything, 
there is but one male available for each fe- 
male available. As Dr. Rauber’s views are set 
forth in the Leipsic Grenzboten, it would ap- 
pear that erotic poetry, and more particularly 
that classical theme in it afforded by “Don 
Juan” and his sort, is unbiological. Dr. Rau- 
ber avers that the whole attitude of contem- 
porary poetry and fiction is one of flat de- 
fiance of all that science has established re- 
garding the adaptibility of species to environ- 
ment. Were “Don Juan” ta become normal 
the human race could not persist: 


“To depict the delight of sensuality may un- 
questionably be a function of the poetic art. And 
beyond doubt in an age long since gone, the 
poet’s art might even proclaim a right to be 
sensual in order that the springs of life might not 
run dry. But it is easy for the imaginative writer 
to get beyond bounds and to produce results 
equally prejudicial in a sense quite opposed to the 
drying up of life’s springs. The proper limit is 
set by biological science, which demonstrates that 
for every man there is in existence but one 
woman. (To be sure, this had been demonstrated 
already by statistical science, and that, too, long 
prior to the evolution of the later science.) 

“Whoever among men is united to more than 
one woman works ill not only to the female thus 
misused, not only to the progeny born out of 
monogamy, but likewise to the potential mate, the 
man for whom this woman was available and who 


thereafter must either be deprived of her alto- 
gether or receive her impaired. If females thus 
impaired descend to a lower level, injury is done 
not only to males in fugitive association with 
them but also to those females for whom those 
males were destined. From this~ series of in- 
juries there ensues a heavy burden of indemnity 
for Don Juan to carry.” 


The “Medea” of Euripedes is, in this re- 
spect, in harmony with the established facts 
of biology, thinks Dr. Rauber. We see here 
the course of Jason, in violent opposition to a 
soundly scientific view of monogamic institu- 
tions as it was, fearfully punished. The mas- 
terpiece of Euripedes should be commended 
for its biology to the modern writer. The 
latter is too apt to overlook or misunderstand 
biology. “Free love” is shown as unscientific 
by recent research, although the teachings of 
science on this head have yet to become cur- 
rent among poets and writers of polite litera- 
ture. For every violation of the monogamic 
pact acts prejudicially not only to those im- 
mediately concerned but to the potential mate. 
Thus the perpetuation of our species is inter- 
rupted so far as its normal course is con- 
cerned. That its normal course is monogamic 
may be inferred from the circumstances ante- 
cedent to the establishment of any biological 
factor in the case: 

“In the primitive period of the human species, 


all such clans and groups as possessed a con- 
siderable supply of the male element enjoyed 
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advantages over those among whom a prepon- 
derating female element established itself through 
the birth rate. In every hostile collision, the 
former tribal groups tended more and more to 
gain ascendancy over the latter. Those primitive 
tribes, therefore, which were most liberally en- 
dowed with youths and men survived as the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. This tend- 
ency to a higher male birth rate was transmitted 
by heredity to the peoples of to-day.” 


Hence the tendency to a higher birth rate 
of boys than of girls, according to Dr. Rauber. 
Nature here corrects the balance with the 
progress of time, by reducing the male pre- 


EARTHQUAKE SHOCKS ON 


It is difficult to fix precise limits respecting 
the period during which the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama was rent by volcanic eruptions, says 
Brig.-Gen. Henry L. Abbot, U. S. A., in what 
is perhaps the most authoritative study of the 
problems of the Panama Canal yet published.* 
General Abbot was a member of the “Comité 
Technique” of the canal and subsequently con- 
sulting engineer of the New Panama Canal 


Company. He was afforded ample facilities 


for investigating the part which volcanic and 
earthquake shocks have played in the geologi- 
cal history of the Isthmus and for estimating 
correctly the relative advantages of the Pana- 
ma route over the Nicaragua route on this im- 
portant point. As a miscalculation of the 
water supply of the future canal “might be 
productive of consequences too serious to be 
contemplated,” so, also, ignorance of the 
seismographical phenomena to be appre- 
hended might undo or lead to the undoing of 
the labors of years. However, General Abbot 
has no misgivings on this head: 


“The fact that volcanic activity has long ceased 
near the Panama route is of capital importance, 
inasmuch as earthquake disturbances are closely 
associated with volcanic action. Throughout the 
entire region between ~Chiriqui and Tolima, a 
distance of nearly six hundred miles, there are 
no intermediate active volcanoes. It is true that 
there are occasionally moderate earthquake 
shocks near Panama, but they can usually be 
traced to more violent disturbances elsewhere, 
transmitted with diminishing force to considerable 
distances. To obtain precise figures as to these 
earth movements, two delicate self-recording 
seismographs were established by the new Pania- 
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ponderance until old age is reached, when 
more women survivors are found than men 
survivors. All this is in the interest of the 
higher evolution. For in biology the practice 
of monogamy is to the human species what the 
practice of nest building is to birds—the func- 
tion whereby the young are best facilitated in 
the attainment of maturity. And it is in re- 
gard to this fundamental factor in biological 
research—the perpetuation of the species— 
that the antagonism between the Don Juan 
type of human character and the law of nature 
comes most clearly into view. 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA 


ma Company near Panama in September, 1900, 
and continuous records have been kept there until 
the property was turned over to the United States 
in April, 1904. A similar series of observations 
was kept near San José de Costa Rica by the 
government of that country, beginning in Janu- 
ary, 1901. The results have been published 
monthly in the United States monthly weather 
review with only two months lacking (Novem- 
ber, 1903, and March, 1904). The work was in 
charge of M. Enrique Pittier, the director of the 
Institute Fisico-Geografico, whose labors in sci- 
ence are widely known. The station is only about 
sixty miles from the locks of the projected 
Nicaragua Canal (eastern division) and a com- 
parison of the two sets of records is interesting. 
The instruments at both stations were extremely 
delicate, recording movements of the earth crust 
too slight to be detected by the senses. Such 
movements are classed as ‘tremors’ while well 
defined movements are classed as ‘light shocks’ 
or as ‘strong shocks,’ according to their severity. 
M. Pittier notes in one or two of the ‘light shocks’ 
that people ran out of the houses.” 


Isthmian earthquake records, thus compiled, 
show one “tremor” in 1900, but no light or 
strong shocks. There was a “light shock” in 
1901 and four “tremors” in the same year. 
The ensuing annual period, 1902, brought one 
“tremor” and one “light shock.” One “light 
shock” was the sum total of all records for 
1903, and in 1904 there was a “tremor” pre- 
ceded by a “light shock.” At San José, Costa 
Rica, there were throughout that identical 
period totals of 43 “tremors,” 91 “light 
shocks” and 35 “strong shocks.” General 
Abbot concludes: 


“These figures place in strong relief the rela- 
tive stability of the regions traversed by the two 
projected canals. During the forty-four months 
there were eleven tremblings of the earth’s crust 
at Panama, of which only four were sensible 








and they were too slight to cause alarm to the 
inhabitants. During the thirty-eight of these 
months for which we have corresponding records, 
there were at San José 169 earth movements, of 
which ninety-one were classed as light shocks 
and thirty-five as strong shocks. But even these 
figures fail to present the matter with sufficient 
force. The duration of the motion at Panama 
was insignificant, while at San José the earth 
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continued shaking during 966 seconds or more 
than sixteen minutes, giving a monthly mean 
average of about half a minute during the entire 
period. No records of this nature have been 
kept for the western division of the Nicaragua 
route, but it is well known to contain several 
volcanoes, with the attendant risks. The selec- 
tion of the Panama route certainly was fortunate 
in this.” 


HAS BURBANK REVOLUTIONIZED BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE ? 


Physical aspects of life on our planet have 
been so affected by the results of Luther Bur- 
bank’s life-work that biology and its subsid- 
iary sciences appear to Mr. W. S. Harwood— 
Burbank’s authorized exponent and interpreter 
—to be on the eve of revolution. “In his 
[Burbank’s] study of the subtler life of na- 
ture,” we are assured, “he has arrived at con- 
clusions and developed theories and disproved 
so-called laws in so significant a manner as 
to entitle him to consideration among the fore- 
most thinkers of his generation.” Why all 
this is so Mr. Harwood sets forth in a work 
fresh from the press.* He writes: 


“For example, one man would arrive at a cer- 
tain conclusion, or law, if he chose so to designate 
it, from the facts developed in a series of ex- 
periments with a dozen plants, carried on in a 
garden or conservatory. Possibly, from the study 
of these plants, their habits, their changes under 
breeding and selection, these conclusions would 
be held absolute and applicable to a far wider 
field than that in which these few individuals 
were found. Working with the same plant, a 
flower or a fruit as the case might be, Mr. Bur- 
bank arrived at absolutely opposite conclusions. 
But, in place of a dozen plants he used a hundred 
thousand; in place of a corner in a garden or a 
narrow space under the glass of a hothouse, he 
used an acre of ground in the open; in place 
of a dozen’ distinct plants from which to make 
conclusions, he dealt with over two thousand 
species ; and thus he was able to command an out- 
look broader than man had ever had before. 
Willing at all points to yield the moment he was 
convinced of error, it was yet inevitable that his 
own sound judgment should tell him that when 
his vast experiments developed results diamet- 
tically opposed to the results of the scientists 
working in circumscribed quarters, he was bound 
to stand by his own.” 


This, we are told, may very clearly be seen 
in the outcome of Burbank’s test of what are 
styled the Mendelian laws: 


“Mendel, a parish priest in Briin, Austria, a 
devoted student of botany, prepared a paper in 
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the year 1865 in’ which he showed, as a result of 
his years of investigation, that certain laws were 
bound to obtain in the breeding of plants. When 
two peas, for example, were crossed, two pre- 
vailing sets of characters or characteristics were 
developed. One of these he called ‘dominant,’— 
certain prominent characteristics of the parent 
disclosed in the offspring, as color of flower, 
length of stem, shape of leaves, form of seed, 
arrangement of flowers and so on. Certain other 
parental characters he called ‘recessive,’ appear- 
ing in lesser number in the new plant, or disap- 
pearing altogether. These characteristics ap- 
peared in the offspring in an invariable ratio, 
that of three to one. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
characters of the new plant-form,—color, develop- 
ment and so on,—would be ‘dominant,’ twenty- 
five per cent. would be ‘recessive.’ The recessive 
characters thereafter bred true, but the dominant 
ones produced progeny one-third genuine dom- 
inant—which also bred true to their own type; 
and two-thirds cross breeds, the latter, when self- 
fertilized, giving out the old ratio of seventy-five 


per cent. ‘dominant’ characters, twenty-five per 
cent. ‘recessive.’ 
“These laws, so-called, would provide means 


for determining in advance what results would 
follow in the breeding of plants; and if carried 
forward into animal-breeding, would be of incon- 
ceivable value. Quite generally throughout Eu- 
rope these laws have been accepted by the scien- 
tific world. 

“Over and over again, through a series of 
many years, dealing with millions of plants and 
upon a scale which dwarfs all other experimenta- 
tion, Mr. Burbank has disproved these laws. In 
the street in front of his home in Santa Rosa 
stands a row of walnut trees. These may be 
taken as a fair illustration of the manifold facts 
bearing on the points which have been developed 
by him. Instead of following any set proportion 
or ratio, the parental characteristics appeared in 
the children with absolutely no regard for law 
or even order, while many new characters were 
developed. Thousands of different forms were 
assumed by the leaves, for example, absolutely 
unlike the forms of the parent leaves. The nuts 
which came from the new trees were often wholly 
unlike those of either parent; indeed, very fre- 
qtently they were wholly different from any wal- 
nuts ever known before. Sometimes there were 
five leaves on a stem, sometimes twenty or 
thirty, sometimes fifty. Many assumed, too, a 
most delicious fragrance, a character wholly lack- 
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ing in either of their forebears. Nor did the new 
trees show any similarity in growth to the old, 
a new tree in thirteen years having grown six 
times as large of girth and six times as tall as 
the parents had grown in twenty-eight years.” 


In innumerable other instances coming un- 
der Burbank’s own rules of experiment, the 
alleged laws have been “absolutely disproven” 
by the evidence afforded through tests on a 
proper scale. Here are other instances in 
which Mr. Harwood thinks Mr. Burbank has 
demonstrated “the absurdity of reasoning from 
inadequate data.” One of them pertains to 
that vexed question, so prominent in recent 
scientific controversies about evolution, 
whether acquired characteristics are trans- 
mitted to offspring. Says Mr. Harwood: 


“Leading scientists have maintained and their 
followers have added the weight of their evi- 
dence, that ‘acquired characteristics are never 
transmitted.’ In the limitless fields of operation 
before him, Mr. Burbank has not only disproven 
this over and over again, but has established the 
opposite, that acquired characteristics are the 
only ones that are transmitted. 

“Another theory, now widely accepted by scien- 
tific men, the theory of mutation, or saltation, 
new forms of life being produced by springing 
from the parents by a sudden leap or bound, evo- 
lution thus going on by rare and sudden leaps, 
appears to have been overthrown by Mr. Burbank. 
Instead of any law or other force governing these 
peculiar mutations—which mutations, it has been 
held, produce new and stable varieties from 
which nature selects those which are fit—Mr. 
Burbank times without number has produced 
these strange mutations at will. They can be 
produced, he says, by anybody who systematically 
sets to work to disturb the life habits of the 
plants. Thus the peculiar phenomena which 
scientific observers on a small field have so sedu- 
lously studied, and have at last come to consider 
the result of a supreme act of nature, are en- 
tirely within the province of any market gar- 
dener or amateur plant breeder. In addition to 
this, he has demonstrated that that which the 
scientists have called mutations are not periods 
in the plant life at all, but only states or condi- 
tions, the result of hereditary tendencies and en- 
vironments.” 


Mr. Burbank himself epitomizes in these 
words: “By crossing different species we can 
form more variations and mutations in a half 
dozen generations than will be developed by 
ordinary variations in a thousand genera- 
tions.” Mr. Harwood notes, too, that Mr. 
Burbank has by this time reached certain well- 
defined theories, one of them relating to hered- 
ity. “Out of the years of his investigations, 
carried on upon such a colossal scale, he has 
established the principle that heredity is ‘the 
sum of all the effects of the environment of 
all past generations, on the responsive, ever- 
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moving life forces; or, in other words, a record 
kept by the vital principle of its struggle on- 
ward and upward from simple forms of life; 
not vague in any respect, but indelibly fixed by 
repetition.” And Burbank condenses this still 
further: “Heredity is the sum of all past en- 
vironment.” Heredity thus becomes an in- 
fluence quite other than present-day science 
conceives it. “Every plant, animal and planet 
occupies its place in the order of nature by the 
action of two forces—the inherent constitu- 
tional life force with all its acquired habits, 
the sum of which is heredity; and the many 
complicated outside forces or environments. 
To guide the interaction of these two forces, 
both of which are only different expressions 
of the one eternal force, is and must be the 
sole object of the breeder, whether of plants 
or animals.” 

By the use of the term “vital principle” 
Mr. Burbank does not “attempt to establish its 
essence or identity,” for, in his own words 
again: “When simple cells become joined to- 
gether, mutual protection is assured, and we 
know that they exhibit organized forces in 
new directions which were impossible by any 
of the individual cells not associated in a cell 
colony with its fellows. These cell colonies 
will, if environment is favorable, increase in 
strength, while colonies less favorably situ- 
ated may be crippled or destroyed. We see 
this natural selection in all life, every day all 
around us. But this is only one of the many 
forces at work in the upward, outward and on- 
ward movement of life.” 

Mr. Burbank, says Mr. Harwood, does not 
ignore the survival of the fittest or the prin- 
ciples of natural selection. “He goes beyond 
them.” For “the grand principal cause of all 
existing species and varieties” throughout this 
globe he maintains to be “the crossing of spe- 
cies.” In Burbank’s own words once more: 

“The very existence of the higher orders of 
plants which now inhabit the earth has been se- 
cured to them only by their power of adaptation 
to crossings, for through the variations pro- 
duced by ‘the combination of numerous tendencies, 
individuals are produced which are better en- 
dowed to meet the prevailing conditions of life. 
Thus, to nature’s persistence in crossing do we 
owe all that earth now produces in man, animals 
or plants; and this magnificently stupendous fact 
may also be safely carried into the domain of 
chemistry as well; for what are common air and 
water but nature’s earlier efforts in that line, and 
our nourishing foods but the result of myriad 
complex chemical affinities of later date? 

“Past tendencies must fade somewhat as the 


new ones are added, and as each individual has 
ancestors in untold numbers, and as each is bound 
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to the other like the numerous threads of a fab- 
ric, individuals within a species, by thus having 
_ very numerous similar lines of heredity, are very 
much alike; yet no two are just alike. Cross two 
species and see what the results will be: Sharp 
mutations and variations appear, not in the first 
generation, as the two are bound together in a 
mutual compact which, when unloosed by the 
next and succeeding generations, will branch in 
every direction as the myriad different lines of 
heredity combine and press forward in various 
new directions. A study of plants or animals 
belonging to widely different species and even 
genera which have been under similar environ- 
ment for a long time will always show a similarity 
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in many respects in the various means they are 
compelled to adopt for defense in the preserva- 
tion and reproduction of life. Desert plants 
often have thorns, acrid qualities and reduced 
foliage surface, while in moist climates thorns are 
seldom seen, and foliage is more abundant and 
not so often acrid or distasteful. Similar en- 
vironments produce similar results on the life 
forces, even with the most distantly related plants 
or animals. This fact alone should be proof 
enough, if proof were still needed, that acquired 
characters are transmitted, even though in op- 
position to numerous popular theories. All char- 
acters which are transmitted have once been ac- 
quired.” 





THE “INFINITE MINUTENESS” OF CORPUSCLES 


To obtain any adequate conception of the 
size of a corpuscle we must have recourse to 
what Prof. G. H. Darwin, president of the 
British Association, styles “a scheme of three- 
fold magnification.” Lord Kelvin has shown 
that if a drop of water were magnified to the 
size of the earth, the molecules of water 
would be of a size intermediate between that 
of a cricket ball and of a marble. “Now,” 
proceeds Professor Darwin (as quoted in 
London Nature), “each molecule contains 
three atoms, two being of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen.” The molecular system in all like- 
lihood has some sort of resemblance to that of 
a triple star: “The three atoms, replacing the 
stars, revolve about one another in some sort 
of dance which cannot be exactly described. 
I doubt whether it is possible to say how large 
a part of the space occupied by the whole 
molecule is occupied by the atoms; but perhaps 
the atoms bear to the molecule some such re- 
lationship as the molecule to the drop of water 
referred to. Finally, the corpuscles may stand 
to the atom in a similar scale of magnitude. 
Accordingly a threefold magnification would 
be needed to bring these ultimate parts of the 
atom within the range of our ordinary scales 
of measurement.” 

This, to Professor Darwin, seems the most 
striking of all the results flowing from the 
stream of “the new knowledge,” if only for 
the reason that “the vast edifice of modern 
chemistry” must no longer be regarded as 
“built with atomic bricks.” He writes: 

“The atom, previously supposed to be indivis- 
ible, really consists of a large number of com- 
ponent parts. By various convergent lines of ex- 


periment it has been proved that the simplest of 
all atoms—namely, that of hydrogen—consists of 


about 800 separate parts; while the number of 
parts in the atom of the denser metals must be 
counted by tens of thousands. These separate 
parts of the atom have been called corpuscles or 
electrons, and may be described as particles of 
negative electricity. It is paradoxical, yet true, 
that the physicist knows more about these ultra- 
atomic corpuscles and can more easily count them 
than is the case with the atoms of which they 
form the parts. The corpuscles, being negatively 
electrified, repel one another just as the hairs 
on a person’s head mutually repel one another 
when combed with a vulcanite comb. The 
mechanism is as yet obscure whereby the mutual 
repulsion of the negative corpuscles is restrained 
from breaking up the atom, but a positive elec- 
trical charge, or something equivalent thereto, 
must exist in the atom, so as to prevent disrup- 
tion. The existence in the atom of this com- 
munity of negative corpuscles is certain, and we 
know further that they are moving with speeds 
which may in some cases be comparable to the 
velocity of light, namely, 200,000 miles a second. 
But the mechanism whereby they are held to- 
gether in a group is hypothetical. It is only just 
a year ago that Thomson suggested, as repre- 
senting the atom, a mechanical or electrical model 
whose properties could be accurately examined 
by mathematical methods. He would be the first 
to admit that his model is at most merely a crude 
representation of actuality, yet he has been able 
to show that such an atom must possess mechani- 
cal and electrical properties which simulate, with 
what Whetham describes as ‘almost Satanic exact- 
ness, some of the most obscure and yet most 
fundamental properties of the chemical elements. 
‘Se non é vero, é ben trovato, and we are surely 
justified in believing that we have the clue which 
the alchemists sought in vain. Thomson’s atom 
consists of a globe charged with positive elec- 
tricity, inside which there are some thousand or 
thousands of corpuscles of negative electricity, 
revolving in regular orbits with great velocities. 
Since two electrical charges repel one another 
if they are of the same kind, and attract one 
another if they are of opposite kinds, the cor- 
puscles mutually repel one another; but all are 
attracted by the globe containing them.’ 
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HABITABILITY AND UNINHABITABILITY OF EARTH’S 
SISTER PLANETS 


While it is reasonable enough to suppose 
that beings not only animated, but endowed 
with reason, inhabit countless worlds in space, 
writes Simon Newcomb in Harper’s Magazine, 
it is entirely beyond the reach of our race 
to establish the fact one way or the other 
by actual observation in the present state of 
human knowledge. Even in the case of earth’s 
sister planets, the question is one which com- 
pletely transcends not only our powers of ob- 
servation now, but “every appliance of re- 
search that we can conceive of men devising.” 
If we imagine Mars to be inhabited, and if we 
further conceive its denizens as gifted with 
capacities equal to our own, “the problem of 
merely producing an illumination which could 
be seen in our most powerful telescope would 
be beyond all the ordinary efforts of an entire 
nation.” We cannot, thinks Professor New- 
comb, anticipate beholding any signs of the 
works of the dwellers even on Mars. As for 
the other planets, Mercury, to begin with, is 
in a position most ill adapted for observation 
from the earth. When nearest to ourselves 
it is between ourselves and the sun. Its dark 
hemisphere is then turned earthward. Noth- 
ing satisfactory has yet been made out relative 
to the condition of Mercury. We cannot be 
certain that it has an atmosphere. The tem- 
perature on its surface is probably far higher 


than any earthly animal could tolerate. “But 
this proves nothing.” 
Venus has an atmosphere. That atmos- 


phere, however, is so charged with what may 
be clouds, if not vapor, that it seems highly 
improbable that man will ever be afforded a 
view of the solid substance of the planet itself 
through it. Certain observers have imagined 
they detected spots on this planet for days in 
succession. Other observers dispute the phe- 
nomenon. Assuming that Venus possesses 
rational denizens, it is not likely that they 
ever behold either the sun or the stars. “In- 
stead of the sun they see only an effulgence in 
the vapory sky which disappears and reappears 
at regular intervals.” 

Our knowledge of Mars is more definite. 
There seem to Professor Newcomb to be 
greater possibilities that life exists on Mars 
than that it exists on any other of earth’s 
sisters in our own solar system. We quote 
at some length: 


“That there must be something in the nature 
of vapor at least seems to be shown by the forma- 
tion and disappearance of the white polar caps 
of this planet. Every reader of astronomy at the 
present time knows that, during the Martian 
winter, white caps form around the pole of the 
planet which is turned away from the sun, and 
grow larger and larger until the sun begins to 
shine upon them, when they gradually grow 
smaller, and perhaps nearly disappear. It 
seems, therefore, fairly well proved that, under 
the influence of cold, some white substance forms 
around the polar regions of Mars which evapo- 
rates under the influence of the sun’s rays. It 
has been supposed that this substance is sriow 
produced in the same way that snow is produced 
on the earth, by the evaporation of water. 

“But there are difficulties in the way of this 
explanation. The sun sends less than half as 
much heat to Mars as to the earth, and it does 
not seem likely that the polar regions can ever 
receive enough of heat to melt any considerable 
quantity of snow. Nor does it seem likely that 
any clouds from which snow could fall ever ob- 
scure the surface of Mars. 


“But a very slight change in the explanation 
will make it tenable. Quite possibly the white 
deposits may be due to something like hoar frost 
condensed from slightly moist air, without the 
actual production of snow. This would produce 
the effect that we see. Even this explanation 
implies that Mars has air and water, rare though 
the former may be. It is quite possible that a 
density less than this would sustain life in some 
form. Life not totally unlike that on the earth 
may therefore exist upon Mars for anything that 
we know to the contrary. More than this we 
cannot say. 

“In the case of the outer planets the answer to 
our question must be in the negative. It now 
seems likely that Jupiter is a body very much like 
our sun, only that the dark portion is too cool to 
emit much, if any, light. It is doubtful whether 
Jupiter has anything in the nature of a solid sur- 
face. Its interior is in all likelihood a mass of 
molten matter far above a red heat, which is str- 
rounded by a comparatively cool, yet, to our 
measure, extremely hot, vapor. The belt-like 
clouds which surround the planet are due to this 
vapor combined with the rapid rotation. If there 
is any solid surface below the atmosphere that we 
can see, it is swept by winds such that nothing 
we have on earth could withstand them. But, as 
we have said, the probabilities are very much 
against there being anything like a surface. At 
some great depth in the fiery vapor there is a 
solid nucleus; that is all we can say. 

“The planet Saturn seems to be very much like 
that of Jupiter in its composition. It receives so 
little heat from the sun that, unless it is a mass of 
fiery vapor like Jupiter, the surface must be far 
below the freezing-point. 

“We cannot speak with 
Uranus and Neptune,” 


such certainty of 
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THE EARTHQUAKE A SIGN 


A moonquake is now unthinkable because 
the moon is as dead as a door nail. Our sat- 
ellite is “ever foreshadowing our own ulti- 
mate doom, like the mummy at Egyptian ban- 
quets”; but in the meantime, if the Edinburgh 
Review (London) has correctly conceived the 
teachings of the new seismology, to which it 
devotes a recent and impressive article, the 
inhabitants of earth may console themselves for 
the havoc wrought through earthquakes by re- 
flecting that they demonstrate the vitality of 
our planet. In that distant past when the moon 
actually quaked there may—some scientists 
declare there must—have been forms of anima- 
tion upon its surface. “Though the moon, 
by reason of its smaller size, was bound to 
lose its atmosphere, it must have taken millions 
of years to do so, and there may have been 
time for the cycle of life, from the primeval 
germ up to sentient beings and down again to 
the hardiest lingering plant-cells, to run its full 
circle.” The writer in The Edinburgh Review 
continues to develop his line of thought: 
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OF “PLANETARY VITALITY” 


“Earthquakes are a sign of planetary vitality. 
They would seem to be characteristic of the ter- 
restrial phase of development. Effete globes like 
the moon can scarcely be subject to the stresses to 
which they are due; nor can they be very suitably 
constituted for the propagation of elastic waves. - 
Inchoate worlds such as Jupiter and Saturn are 
still less likely to be the scenes of reverberating 
concussions. Their materials have not yet ac- 
quired the necessary cohesion. They are pasty 
or fluid, if not partially vaporous. On the earth 
the seismic epoch presumably opened when, ex- 
terior solidification having commenced, the geo- 
logical ages began to run. It will last so long as 
peaks crumble and rivers carry sediment; so 
long as the areal distribution of loads fluctuates, 
and strains evoke forces adequate for their catas- 
trophic relief. Our globe is, by its elasticity, 
kept habitable. The separation of sea from dry 
land is thus and no otherwise maintained; the 
alternations of elevation and subsidence manifest 
the continual activity of this reserve of energy. 
The dimensions of the globe we inhabit depend 
upon the balance of pressure and expansiveness. 
Relaxation or enhancement of either instantly 
occasions a bending inward or an arching out- 
ward of the crust. Just by these sensitive reac- 
tions the planet shows itself to be alive, and seis- 
me thrillings are the breaths it draws.” 


WHEN THE MURDERER’S PHOTOGRAPH IS IN HIS 
VICTIM’S EYE 


A butcher’s portrait has been found on the 
retina of a slaughtered ox, or so, at any rate, 
it would appear from a communication in the 
London Telegraph. But Dr. George Lindsay 
Johnson, F. R. C. S., says the trace of truth 
underlying the slaughtered ox story is based 
upon experiments by Professor Kuehne, of 
Heidelberg, and Professor Boll, of Vienna: 


“The latter discovered that the layer of pig- 
ment cells immediately behind the rods and cones 
of the retina secreted a pinkish purple colouring- 
matter which spread between the ends of the 
rods. He called this Sehpurpur (visual purple), 
and found that it became rapidly bleached by 
light. Kuehne succeeded in taking a photograph, 
or ‘optogram,’ as he called it, of a window show- 
ing the panes on a'rabbit’s eye, and fixing it in a 
solution of alum. The experiment is extremely 
dificult to perform, and requires the utmost care 
and precautions. To succeed in obtaining a por- 
trait of anyone on the eye of a person suddenly 
killed, the following conditions are necessary, and 
the failure of anyone would probably prevent 
any portrait being formed at all. The victim 
would have to be chloroformed and fixed im- 


movably in a dentist’s chair, the eyelids held 
apart by an instrument, and the pupil dilated with 
a mydriatic. The murderer, in the same way, 
would have to have his face kept immovable, at 
a distance previously agreed upon, during the 
whole of the ten minutes’ exposure, while his face 
was brilliantly illuminated—all extraneous light 
being carefully excluded. It would also be neces- 
sary for the refraction of the victim’s eye to have 
been previously ascertained, and such a spectacle 
lens placed in front of it as would sharply define 
the face of the murderer on the victim’s retina. 
The moment the exposure was sufficient the eye 
would have to be smeared over with lamp black, 
at once removed from the body in a subdued 
nonactinic light, divided in half, and the back 
half placed in a solution of alum. If all these 
directions were implicitly followed the result might 
yield an image sufficiently distinct to be recog- 
nized as a human face, but in any case it would 
be ridiculously small. If, for example, the mur- 
derer’s face were nine and one-half inches long, 
and at a distance of one yard from the victim’s 
eye, the size of the face on the retina would be 
under four millimétres—i. e., a little over an 
eighth of an inch, nor could it be enlarged, as the 
light used for that purpose would cause the image 
to fade.” 
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NOTABLE PLAYS 


Pessimistic reflections on the present con- 
dition of the American stage are continually 
being circulated through the magazines and 
literary journals; but a survey of the actual 
dramatic situation reveals a remarkable de- 
gree of health and vitality. The successes of 
the opening season in New York were chron- 
icled in these pages last month. A continua- 
tion of the record leads to a consideration of 
at least two dramatic events of commanding 
importance. Richard Mansfield has rendered 
great service to the theatrical world by pro- 
ducing, for the first time on any English- 
speaking stage, Schiller’s “Don Carlos”; and 
Harrison Grey Fiske deserves commendation 
for producing, also for the first time in Eng- 
lish, the widely misunderstood but exquisitely 
beautiful drama of Maeterlinck’s, ‘‘Monna 
Vanna.” Apart from these European dramas, 
the American theater-going public has had 
an opportunity to see two native plays of dis- 
tinction. David Belasco’s “Girl of the Golden 
West,” chosen to inaugurate the new Belasco 
Theater in Washington, was given its first 
performance before an audience which in- 
cluded prominent members of the Cabinet and 
the Diplomatic Corps, and it scored a pro- 
nounced success; while “The Squaw-Man,” by 
Edwin Milton Royle, if not the “great Ameri- 
can play” long hoped for, is yet, in the opinion 
of the New York Times, “a highly respectable 
contribution to a stage that has been none 
too rich in native works of even transient 
value.” The irritating and stimulating Ber- 
nard Shaw still occupies a vantage place on 
our stage; but it is probably a tribute to 
American intelligence that his Irish tract, 
“John Bull’s Other Isiand,” and his clinical 
study, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ have been 
rejected. It may also be accounted a hopeful 
sign of the times that there is a marked re- 
vival of interest in Shakespeare’s plays, to 
which Robert B. Mantell, Ben Greet and the 
Marlowe-Sothern combination have been the 
main contributing factors. 


“DON CARLOS” 
This tragedy of Schiller’s was written in 
1787, and is a crowning achievement of a 
dramatic period which embraced not only 
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Schiller, but Goethe and Lessing, and which 
touched heights that have never since been 
reached. Its first presentations in this country 
were given in Toledo and Chicago. As pro- 
duced by Mr. Mansfield, it employs a cast of 
117 persons, and requires eight massive tab- 
leaux of the court of the Escurial in Madrid. 
The motif of the play is thus described by 
James O’Donnell Bennett in the Chicago 
Record-Herald: 


“The Mansfield version of ‘Don Carlos’ tells 
swiftly and with many beautiful embroideries of 
sentiment and language the tale of the unhappy 
Spanish crown prince, the Hamlet of the six- 
teenth century, who saw his father take as wife 
that Elizabeth of Valois to whom the son himself 
had been betrothed and whom he loved as only 
the Latin temperament is capable of loving—in 
a word, to distraction and to despair. How the 
crown prince, half crazed by melancholy and dis- 
appointment, lingered near the object of his hope- 
less passion; how slander counled his name with 
that of his father’s queen, how intrigue and 
jealousy accomplished his ruin and the ruin of 
all who had desired to serve him—that is the 
substance of this tragedy of domestic and official 
life in the gloomy palace of Philip II. in Madrid 
about the year 1568.” 

The same writer characterizes Mr. Mans- 
field’s impersonation of this character as 
“weighty with conviction, fragrant with 
charm, animated by intense sympathy and 
made a wonder work by its masterful grasp, 
and, most of all, by its ever-shifting contradic- 
tions.” He continues: 


“When this man looked inward and considered 
his own sorrows his tones were heavy with 
moaning. When he looked outward and con- 
sidered the treachery and tyranny of a cruel age, 
his tones bore scorn. hen he remembered his 
destiny as inheritor of the empire of Charles V., 
he spoke as one blowing upon a trumpet, and his 
cry, ‘I am a monarch’s son,’ caused an awed, 
almost an @wful, hush to descend upon the house. 

“Before that trumpet blast had died away he 
sighed, ‘And not one in all the world can I call 
friend.’ In one breath Mr. Mansfield had exalted 
the listeners, in the next he made them wish to 
weep. 

“In fine, here was Hamlet in the tenderness, 
the yearning, the affection, the sympathy, the 
sweetness of the character, and Hamlet, too, in 
the irony of the crown prince’s outlook upon life. 
It was not the Hamlet of Shakespeare, because 
Schiller’s Don Carlos has not Hamlet’s depth of 
understanding. But that is Schiller’s fault, not 
Mr. Mansfield’s.” 
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“MONNA VANNA” 


“Monna Vanna” has achieved undesirable 
notoriety by reason of the fact that the Lon- 
don dramatic censor prohibited its presenta- 
tion; but, as given at the Manhattan Theater, 
in New York, it is generally accepted as a 
vehicle of the loftiest idealism. In the opinion 
of the New York Sun, it is “one of the few 
modern pieces that combine dramatic strength 
with deep spiritual intuition’; and it has 
served both to introduce Maeterlinck as a 
writer of actable drama and to signalize the 
elevation of Bertha Kalich, the Yiddish 
actress, from the Bowery to Broadway. The 
story of the piece recalls Judith and Holo- 
fernes, and carries a suggestion of the Lady 
Godiva legend. It tells of a woman who is 
asked to sacrifice her chastity that a city 
may be saved. To quote from The Dramatic 
Mirror (New York): 

“The place and time of the action is Pisa 
at the close of the Fifteenth Century. Pisa is 
surrounded, her inhabitants are starving and, 


ammunition failing, are about to fali into the 
hands of their enemies, the Florentines. The cru- 














MADAME MAETERLINCK 


Maeterlinck’s play, ‘‘Monna Vanna,”’ was written for 
her, and she has appeared in the title réle in many 
European cities. 
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cial point of the play comes in the offer of the 
Florentine general, Prinzivalle, to save the city, 
if Guido Colonna, its commander, will send his 
wife, Vanna, alone, wrapped only in her mantle, 
to spend the night in the general’s tent. In true, 
exalted, sacrificial spirit Monna Vanna, despite 
the commands of her husband and his repudia- 
tion of her, fulfils the demand. In the tent, 
Prinzivalle’s love, born in their childhood, re- 
awakens and in the purity of her presence turns 
to something finer and sweeter than his elemental 
passion, and he lets her go unharmed. Threat- 
ened by treacherous masters at home, doomed to 
death by this final mad act of rescuing Pisa, 
Prinzivalle gives Vanna what she calls the surest 
test of his love by agreeing to save himself by 
taking refuge in Pisa. Then tragedy follows 
Vanna. Her husband refuses to believe in her 
purity, refuses to keep her word of protection to 
Prinzivalle, accuses her of loving her destroyer 
and finally orders him killed. In the contrast 
between her husband’s unseeing cruelty and her 
lover’s sympathetic understanding, her woman’s 
heart turns to the latter, and to save him she 
practices deception, crying out that she had hid, 
that he had harmed her, that she had brought 
him to Pisa by a trick, and she demands the key 
to the dungeon that she—she who has suffered— 
shall alone have the satisfaction of revenge. The 
play ends as she goes, her husband believes, to 
wreak her vengeance, in reality to join her lover 
and escape with him whom she has saved and, 
saving, loves. ‘It was an evil dream,’ Guido says. 
‘Yes,’ Vanna answers, ‘it was an evil dream. The 
beautiful dream is beginning.’ ” 


That Maeterlinck’s play is what the New 
York Evening Post declares it to be—‘“a fine 
poetic work, with a moving theme, throbbing 
with human passion”—is generally conceded; 
but opinions vary in regard to the adequacy of 
the New York performance and of Madame 
Kalich’s part in it. The New York Times 
thinks that “there is much in this production 
to command respect, little to excite enthu- 
siasm”; and Alan Dale, of the New York 
American, writes: 





“*Monna Vanna’ was presented with much dig- 
nity. It had a fine cast. It had adequate, but 
not ostentatious scenery. It was acted as a poem, 
rather than as a melodrama. Its mystic side was 
emphasized. Maeterlinck himself would have 
approved this performance. But it . . . did 
not ‘touch.’ It left us cold.” 


“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” 


According to the Washington correspondent 
of The Dramatic Mirror (New York), Mr. 
Belasco’s new play, given at the nation’s capi- 
tal with Blanche Bates in the title rdle, “made 
the biggest kind of a hit”; and the Washing- 
ton Star refers to its first night as “one of 
the most brilliant events in local theatrical 
history.” The Star says further: 


“*The Girl of the Golden West’ presents a 
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ARNOLD DALY 


The leading exponent of Bernard Shaw’s dramas in this country. 


number of striking novelties. It is at least novel 
that the heroine of the piece is the keeper of a 
saloon and the hero a road agent, an outlaw, 
while the dominant male character is a gambler 
embodying both vice and virtue. The other 
figures in the piece are men of uncouth manners 
and rough, and at times profane, speech. To 
handle such a bold theme so as not to offend the 
sensibilities of intelligent auditors requires skill 
and cleverness in both author and players greater 
than the audacity of the undertaking. That this 
is done was attested by the favorable judgment 
passed upon the play last evening. 

“There are many strong lines in the play and 
thrilling dramatic scenes and incidents compelling 
most intense interest and suspense. The climax 
of the play is at the close of the second act when 
‘The Girl’ and Jack Rance play a desperate game 
of poker for possession of the road agent, whom 
Rance has found in the girl’s mountain cabin. 

“It is difficult to describe the suspense produced 
by this scene, which is only relieved when the 
girl, in her desperation to save her lover, pre- 
tends to faint, and while Rance is getting a 
restorative she slips three aces from her stocking 
and wins. Even the cheating, to which Rance 
would not resort, is forgiven in the girl.” 


Of Blanche Bates’s acting in this play the 
Washington Times says: “Miss Bates’s work is 


always interesting. Her enthusiasm, her vi- 
vacity at all times and her charming and deli- 
cate sense of humor have given her a place 
with the best American actors. In her 
portrayal of the little saloon-keeper in the 
Sierras she brought together all these qual- 
ities.” 
“THE SQUAW MAN” 

This is another play dealing with the 
“golden West,” and aiming to hold a pictur- 
esque phase which is rapidly disappearing 
from American life. Its author, Edwin Mil- 
ton Royle, is by no means a novice in play- 
writing, and his present success is the result 
of years of laborious and often discouraging 
labor. The title role is taken by William 
Faversham, and is felt to provide an excep- 
tionally favorable opportunity for his talents. 
Mr. John Corbin, of the New York Sun, -dis- 
cusses the play thus: 

“With the single exception of ‘Leah Kleschna’ 
it is many years since Broadway has seen so 
vigorous and compelling a melodrama as Mr. 


Edwin Milton Royle’s ‘The Squaw Man,’ in which 
Mr. Faversham is appearing at Wallack’s; and 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
The eminent English playright now on a visit to this 


country. Two of his dramas are to be given here later 
in the season. 


the effect of the piece, like that of its predecessor, 
is due to a very rare combination of excellence 
in the writing and the acting. , 

“The story of ‘The Squaw Man’ centres in 
one of those deeds of heroic self-sacrifice so 
long familiar to the popular stage. The hero 
[Jim Carston], an Englishman, in love with the 
wife of his cousin and brother officer, assumes 
the guilt of the other man’s crime and buries him- 
self in the American cattle country. ; 
young Indian girl who has fallen in love with him 
saves his life by shooting a ‘bad man’. who has the 
drop on him; and she subsequently rescues him 
from death by fever, and leaves her tribe to live 
with him and nurse him back to life. When a 
son is born, it is thoroughly in keeping with 
Carston’s unselfish nature that, outcast and for- 
lorn as he is, he should marry her. . 

“Admirable is the handling of the character of 
the squaw. In effect what she does is to kill 
herself so that her husband may return to Eng- 
land to claim the title to which he has fallen heir 
by the death of his cousin, and at the same time 
marry the English woman he has always loved. 
But her sacrifice is thoroughly rational. Her son 
has been taken away from her to be educated as 
heir to the Earldom, and at the same time she is 
run to earth by a sheriff and his posse to answer 
for killing the man who threatened Carston’s 
life. Never for a moment is the old theme of 
self-sacrifice presented with melodramatic falsity. 
In all its main outlines the story is as true as it is 
moving.” 


“JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND” 


In England this has been proclaimed Ber- 
nard Shaw’s best play; but in New York it has 
been roughly handled by the critics and only 
ran a few nights. It is “a sort of political 
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charade,” says the New York Evening Post, 
“the meaning of which the audience are to 
guess, if they can.” Alan Dale, of the New 
York American, refers to the play as “a thick, 
glutinous and impenetrable four-act tract,” 
and says further: 


“For more than three solid hours we sat, in 
our theater-faces, and listened to an Englishman 
and an Irishman holding forth on Tariff-reform 
League, Nationalists, Separatists, Protective 
Tariff, Free Trade, the Disestablished Church, 
the principles of the Liberal party, Home Rule, 
Mr. Gladstone, the Tories, the Unionists, the 
House of Commons, and—presumably—Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s own conception of the Trinity. 

“It was not gay. The Irishman had one 
theory; the Englishman knocked it down. The 
Englishman had another theory; the Irishman 
pulverized it. This went on with dizzy persist- 
ence, but those who waited for the end found 
nothing settled. It was all admirably impartial, 
but it was a ‘tie’ Mr. Shaw gave the English- 
man and the Irishman a black eye apiece, and 
seemed to revel ghoulishly. But it was not 
amusing, and it was not ‘play.’ It was ineffably 
tedious, insufferably drawn out.” 


The Times is more favorable in its com- 
ment. “The play has not the superficial 
brightness of some of Shaw’s other plays,”’ it 
remarks, “but it is a poor mentality indeed 
that will confess itself unable to get a good 
deal of entertainment from it.’ The Sun 
comments: “It is Bernard Shaw at his best— 
and at his worst.” 


oe 


MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION.” 


Turning from the comparative failure of 
“John Bull’s Other Island” to recoup himself 
by performances of “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,” Arnold Daly, already well known as the 
leading exponent of the Shaw drama in this 
country, encountered difficulties which were 
evidently unexpected by him. Upon the first 
performance of the play in New Haven, Conn., 
the mayor of that city revoked the license of 
the theater in which it had been presented, and 
forbade further performances on the ground 
that it was “grossly indecent and not fit for 
public presentation.” In spite of this fact 
and a public warning addressed to him by 
Anthony Comstock, Mr. Daly took the play 
to New York, and gave it there in the Garrick 
Theater on the evening of October 30. The 
verdict of Police-Commissioner MtAdoo and 
of the majority of metropolitan critics was 
substantially that of the mayor of New Haven, 
and the play was suppressed. 

Mrs. Warren’s “profession” is the profession 
that Kipling has called the oldest in the world 
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—that of the courtesan. 
Sun: 


According to The 


“The play is, in fact, littlke more than the 
dramatization of a tract on the social evil, with 
much socialistic discussion of the right of women 
to labor and be paid living wages. 

“Mrs. Warren, a woman born of the slums, 
has preferred affluence as the manager of a 
syndicate operating ‘private hotels’ from Brussels 
to Budapest to poisoning paralysis and death as 
an operative in a white lead factory, and when 
her daughter, educated in innocence, arrives at 
an age to ask leading questions she defends her 
‘profession’ with arguments which might have 
been, and perhaps were, derived from the social- 
istic and materialistic Herr Bebel. 

“Incidentally, the girl has fallen in love with 
one Frank Gardner, the worthless son of a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
and is entreated in marriage by her mother’s 
business partner, a played out roué of a Baronet 
who, it seems, enjoys eminent social respecta- 
bility. It transpires that, in consequence of 
Frank’s father’s youthful oats (which he still 
feels at times in his clerical age, for, like all 
Socialists, Shaw is hard on respectability) the 
lovers are half brother and sister, and so cannot 
marry—a fact which, as it seems, causes very 
little perturbation to anybody on any score. . _ 

“By all Victorian standards, the piece is im- 
possible. Yet such a play was not dreamed of in 
the philosophy of the past generation. : 

“Certainly, there is nothing in the law as lately 
quoted to warrant its suppression. It does not 
‘outrage’ any decent ‘decency’ nor any humane 
‘humanity.’ The worst thing about it is the at- 
mosphere of salacious expectation which the self 
appointed’ moralists have conjured out of noth- 
ing.” 

The one performance of the play given in 
New York was attended by a great crowd of 
theatre-goers. As high as $30 was paid for a 
single seat. The comment of the metropolitan 
critics was unprecedented in its severity. The 
New York Tribune described the play as “an 
affront to decency and a blot on the theater.” 
The New York Times said: “‘Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession’ as an acted play bears about the 
same relation to the drama that the post-mor- 
tem bears to the science of which it is a part.” 

Bernard Shaw ingeniously defends his posi- 
tion as the author of this play in The Review 
of Reviews (London), in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Stead and published previously to the 
sensational developments in this country. He 
says, in part: 

“If you produce plays of the Gaiety type, or 
dramas in which the heroine is a fascinating 
prostitute living in a halo of romance and luxury, 
you will not have the smallest difficulty in secur- 
ing the King’s two-guinea certificate that the per- 
formance ‘does not, in its general tendency, con- 
tain anything immoral or otherwise improper for 
the stage.’ 
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ROBERT B. MANTELL 


Now appearing in New York in classic‘and Shakespear- 
ean roles. 


“The objection to my play is its exposure of 
prostitution as a sordid commercial exploitation 
of female poverty, for which society, not the 
prostitute, is to blame, and its acceptance of cer- 
tain obvious possibilities of consanguinity between 
the children of people whose relations have been 
irregular. 

“The recommendation which secures a license 
for the plays which you describe as worthy of 
Gomorrah is that they make sexual adventures 
amusing and agreeable, and suppress every dis- 
gusting or horrifying association or contingency 
of such adventures. 

“This is what English public opinion calls up- 
holding morality.” 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN REVIVAL, 


Robert Mantell, whose acting in classic réles 
is well and favorably known to theatre-goers 
throughout the country, calls attention, in a 
recent article (Broadway Magazine) to the 
fact that Shakespeare “has stood the test of 
three hundred years of constant usage.” 
“Shakespearean drama never was and never 
will be a Standard Oil or a frenzied finance 
investment for the box office,” he says, “but 
at no time within the memory of the present 
generation has it proven itself to be a losing 
speculation.” This statement is suggested by 
his own experience, which has led him to un- 
dertake an ambitious repertoire of Shake- 
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spearean plays in which he is now appearing 
at the Garden Theater, New York. Ben Greet 
is another Shakespearean enthusiast. ‘Hen- 
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ry V,” “Macbeth,” and “Julius Cesar” are 
among the plays that he is presenting in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, in “the Elizabethan 
manner”—that is to say, on an open stage of 
the kind used in Shakespeare’s time. Finally, 
E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, whose per- 
formances of “Romeo and Juliet,” “Hamlet” 
and “Much Ado about Nothing” last winter 
netted $800,000, are producing this year “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Twelfth Night” and 
“The Merchant of Venice.” The Shakespear- 
ean drama is knowing “a second spring,” 
says Albert Everett :n Leslie’s Weekly. He 
continues : 


“There is on an unprecedented popular re- 
vival. Out of the midst of a people seemingly in- 
sensible of finer feelings than those evoked by 
the Rogers Brothers has come an impulse for the 
other extreme—a thronzing response to the three 
most elaborate Shakespearian productions the 
country has ever known. And it redounds to the 
credit of Mr. Charles Frohman that the supply 
was at hand as soon as the taste was mani- 
fested.” 





THE TRAGEDY OF HENRY IRVING’S CAREER 


Beneath the panegyric of praise evoked by 
the death of Sir Henry Irving runs a note of 
pure tragedy. The feeling is insistently ex- 
pressed, both in England and this country, 
that his career, in a certain high sense, was a 
failure. Bernard Shaw is the mouthpiece of 
an extreme phase of this sentiment when he 
says, in a letter to the Vienna Freie Presse, 
that Irving was “a narrow-minded egotist, 
without culture, living in a dream of his own 
greatness.” More sober critics register their 
conviction that Irving was a great man, but 
not a great actor; that his most cherished 
plans were defeated and had to be abandoned; 
and that death came as a welcome release from 
increasing difficulties. Clara Morris, the 
American actress, writing in Collier's Weekly 
of his personal life and of his recent estrange- 
ment from Ellen Terry, says: 

“Sickness, heavy losses, private sorrows could 
not break him. He gathered himself together 
and continued to climb upward—but on the 
heights the air is cold and man is very lonely! 

“Receiving the adulation of the world, and 
the true affection of hundreds of friends, he yet 
described himself as ‘the loneliest man in Eng- 
land.’ ” 

Hall Caine, the famous novelist, and John 
Corbin, the well-equipped dramatic critic of 


the New York Sun, both paint Sir Henry’s 
career in dark colors. The former tells, in the 
New York Herald, of his almost- life-long 
friendship with the English actor. Of Irving’s 
later days he writes: 


“If at a later period his character seemed to 
develop for a while a certain bitterness, the change 
was not to be wondered at, in the light of the buf- 
feting he suffered at the hands of an inscrutable 
fate. The old favorite of the footlights seemed 
to lose his hold; the public applauded but no 
longer followed him. He had never been a prac- 
tical man in the commercial sense, and just as 
in his prosperous times he had sometimes spent 
more on some of his productions than could pos- 
sibly return to him if he filled his theatre to its 
utmost capacity on every night of the season, so 
in his declining days he continued to present plays 
which the public did not want. 

“Bad times came on rapidly; his treasures had 
to be disposed of and his rare books had to be 
sold as part of ‘the library of a gentleman.’ At 
last, with his other possessions, his theatre itself 
passed out of his hands, and then the head of, the 
profession, the chief of English actors, the one 
player in England (perhaps in the world) who 
had become famous outside his own walk of life, 
and one of the men of the age, broken in health 
and now old before his time, became a rambler 
without a home.” 


In the same spirit, Mr. Corbin writes: 


“To the interests of the English drama he gave 
the tireless energies of half a century, the un- 
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flinching devotion of an austere and noble mind 
—only to be virtually deserted by the intelligent 
public, and see the fabric he had reared, the mem- 
orable Lyceum Theatre, sold out and converted 
into a music hall. Less than two days before his 
death, at a public luncheon as guest of the Mayor 
of Bradford, he pleaded eloquently, as he had so 
often pleaded before, for the public recognition 
and support of the theatre as a prime factor in 
public education. But all that he achieved and 
all his earnest entreaties have proved futile.” 


Mr. Corbin says further: 


“Admired as he was, and justly, he had no firm 
hold upon his public. It is a mistake to say that 
he brought the art of scenic illusion to its highest 
modern development. Beerbohm Tree imitated 
his effects, and, thanks to the size of the stage 
of Her Majesty’s, surpassed them in vastness and 
variety of effect. A public accustomed to delight 
in mere externals deserted Irving for a man of 
far inferior powers. For many years before the 
fall of the Lyceum the great actor’s productions 
were failures, as regards the London public. In 
the provinces and in America his vogue lasted 
longer. In the spring, with the annual invasion 
of tourists, the Lyceum, which all winter had been 
all but empty, became suddenly crowded; and his 
annual tours continued profitable. But even we 
were ceasing to care for him. His last engage- 
ment here was an unmistakable failure. ‘I have 
spent a princely fortune on Shakespeare,’ he once 
remarked. It would have been nearer the mark to 
say that he had made a princely fortune on Shake- 
speare and spent it on scenery.” 


There is a sense in which the greatest 
tragedy of Sir Henry Irving’s life lies in the 
fact that the stamp of critical approval on his 
work as an actor, which he must have craved 
above all else, was never indisputably his. It 
is true that so authoritative a critic as William 
Winter, of the New York Tribune, has de- 
clared, since Irving’s death, that, in view of the 
number and variety of the parts he played, 
Irving may be regarded as “the greatest actor 
that ever lived.” But this glowing estimate 
is isolated, and at variance with the most com- 
petent critical judgment. Mr. Corbin meets 
Mr. Winter’s statement with the question, 
“When has the variety of an actor’s powers 
been the sole test of his greatness?” and goes 
on to say (in The Sun): 


“Irving’s very features, beautiful and theatric- 
ally striking as they were, were almost as det- 
rimental to the effects of pure tragedy and comedy 
as his speech and physique. Popular opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the most useful 
face on the stage is that in which the features, 
while adequately marked, are of so neutral a cast 
as to be capable of being transformed to suit the 
needs not only of a variety of characters, but of 
each of the successive, often widely contrasted, of 
the same character. Such preeminently were the 
features of Garrick, and to them he must have 
owed no small measure of the intensity as well 
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as the variety of his effects. Such also are the 
features of Coquelin, except for the tendency to 
the grotesque, which stands in the way of success 
in serious réles. Irving, with his salient, unalter- 
able masque, was predestined to fall short of the 
full range of both tragic and comic art. What- 
ever he did was inspired by a noble soul and a 
keenly artistic understanding. ‘His whole being,’ 
as Mr. Winter says, ‘was dominated by intellect.’ 
But what has intellect to do with the player? 
Plastic grace, vocal force and a face responsive 
to every mood of emotion, grave and gay—these 
are the substance of his art. Intelligence can 
do marvels in eking them out, but it can never 
really take their place. The dominant note in 
Irving’s art was not so much dramatic as pic- 
turesque.” 


Mr. Corbin’s position is evidently that of a 
majority of English critics. Three of the 
most influential weekly publications in Lon- 
don, The Spectator, The Saturday Review and 
The Outlook, have expressed regret that the 
Dean of Westminster sanctioned the inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey of the ashes of 
Sir Henry Irving, and deny to Irving great- 
ness as an actor in the sense that Garrick was 
great. The London Speaker thinks that Ir- 
ving owed his triumphs to brain power and 
a thorough understanding of the significance 
of his parts. It continues: 


“He was not at his best in a great declamatory 
part or in a part of pure passion. He had neither 
the elocution nor the physical force of Salvini. 
He could not sweep an audience off its feet by 
a display of passionate virtuosity. Both his 
Othello and his Lear lacked force, and he at- 
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tempted to make up for this want by the intro- 
duction of subtleties that were not in the parts. 
Shakespeare may have intended all kinds of sub- 
tleties in Macbeth,.as modern commentators in- 
geniously. contend,-but he also certainly meant 
him to bea fierce barbarian tyrant; and Irving’s 
Macbeth ‘was neither fierce nor barbaric. Seeing 
him on the: stage one was profoundly interested 
in him; buf-one could not believe that he would 
ever do anything, least of all a series of designed 
and bloody murders. He was simply Hamlet in 
armor, and without his charm or problem. 

Irving was trained in melodrama and in senti- 
mental comedy to act between his parts, and he 
could not shake off the habit when he came to 
act Shakespearean parts that were not thor- 
oughly suited to his temperament. Hence he was 
sometimes slow when he ought to have been 
quick, and would illustrate passages with gesture 
and by-play which only required a fine delivery 
to be understood.” 

The London Academy takes the view that 
“it was not as an actor at all that Sir Henry 
Irving did his best work.” Nor, it adds, does 
his fame rest on “what was, perhaps, strictly 
his most important achievement with regard 
to the stage—that is, his stage-management.” 
His strength lay in his personality : 


“We are driven back to the fact, inexplicable 
yet undeniable, that Henry Irving was a great 
man. It was as if the personal influence which 
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he exercised over the footlights night after night 
radiated through the world, convincing everybody 
—even those who did not agree with his render- 
ing of such and such a part or his treatment of 
such and such a play—that this man was not as 
other men were, that he had something in him 
of a divine force, a superhuman genius which set 
him apart from even the ablest and most beloved 
of his fellows.” 


The sentiment here is in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Winter’s tribute to Irving’s 
personal qualities, printed in the New York 
Tribune : 


“In his character he combined great wisdom 
with great simplicity. His whole being was dom- 
inated by intellect, but his sympathy extended to 
every suffering creature upon earth, and in prac- 
tical charity his munificence was boundless. In 
many ways he was a lonely man—isolated in part 
by mental supremacy, in part by temperament, 
and in part by circumstances of cruel personal 
experience—but he loved to make others happy, 
and he gazed with eyes of benevolence on all the 
wide pageantry and pathos of this mortal scene. 
No mind more noble, no heart more tender, no 
spirit more pure and gentle ever came into this 
world. Henry Irving lived to bless mankind, 
and in his death—which is a universal bereave- 
ment—he leaves an immortal memory of genius 
and goodness and an immortal example of all that 
is heroic and beautiful in the conduct of life.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF BERNARD SHAW 


That Bernard Shaw’s “bubble reputation” 
will collapse as rapidly as it has grown, is 
evidently the verdict of a majority of literary 
and dramatic critics in this country. The 
eulogies which greeted “Candida” and Mr. 
Shaw’s earlier dramatic work are giving 
place to bitterly hostile comment. Typical ex- 
pressions of opinion from representative 
Americans are those of Police-Commissioner 
McAdoo, of New York, who forbade the per- 
formance of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” on 
the ground that it is “revolting, indecent and 
nauseating,” and of Thomas Nelson Page, the 
well-known novelist, who recently declared, in 
a New York Times interview, that he had not 
the least confidence in Mr. Shaw’s sincerity, 
and that he found “Man and Superman” “as 
rotten as anything could well be.” Even so 
friendly a commentator as Mr. Austin Lewis, 
a socialistic writer of San Francisco, speaks 
of Bernard Shaw as a man who has failed to 
“make good,” whether considered from the in- 
tellectual or artistic point of view, and prophe- 
sies that the English playwright will shortly 
be overtaken by his “nemesis.” 


Mr. Lewis comes to these conclusions in an 
article in The Overland Monthly (October), 
in which he contends that “Man and Super- 
man” marks at one and the same time Bernard 
Shaw’s climax as a writer and the probable 
conclusion of his influence as a molder of 
opinion. All the brilliancy of the play, he 
says, and the literary skill of which Mr. Shaw 
is sO pronounced a master, cannot successfully 
hide “a complete philosophic failure.” Ber- 
nard Shaw has made the fatal mistake of as- 
suming an attitude of contempt toward hu- 
manity. He is “a workman quarreling with 
his tools.” To quote further: 


“All this has had the effect of destroying his 
literary work, a deplorable fact when we con- 
sider of what he is really capable, or rather of 
what he has promised to be capable, for it is true 
that he has never yet gone beyond the stage of 
brilliant promise. Apart from brilliant epigrams 
and witty sayings, which have never tasted so 
well as they did in the days of Wilde, and which 
are in fact in many instances but examples of 
clever fooling, what has ‘Man and Superman’ to 
offer us? An inversion of ordinary ideas on the 
marriage question, an inversion of extraordinary 
ideas on the subject of heaven and hell, an 
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analysis of the opinions of certain political and 
social types, never true to nature, always slightly 
distorted, adding no wit to the knowledge which 
the ordinary student possesses of these types, 
these with “The Revolutionist’s Handbook’ con- 
stitute the whole of Mr. Shaw’s contribution. 
‘The Revolutionist’s Handbook,’ brilliant as it is, 
and daring as it professes to be, is actually not 
new—for the most part it is not original. It 
simply reiterates the complaint of the rebel, not 
always of the intelligent rebel, frequently a growl 
of the Max Nordau variety, whose ‘Conventional 
Lies’ and ‘Paradoxes’ could have furnished much 
of the thought, and it too often reproduces the 
incoherent anger of the baser sort of anarchist, 
so that Mr. Herbert Burrows in a critical essay 
says bluntly: ‘Mr. Shaw is really an anarchist of 
a chaotic type, as his latest master, Nietzsche, 
really is, and the principle or want ‘of principle 
of life of both of them is disintegration.’ 

“Mr. Shaw, by his ostentatious elimination of 
emotion, has placed himself in a position from 
which extrication must be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. A philosopher may be superior to emotions, 
or inferior, which is perhans nearer the truth, but 
an artist can never be so, and Mr. Shaw chooses 
to appeal to us as an artist. He is thus driven, 
perforce, to that most barren of fields, literary 
art for the sake of literary art. But Mr. Shaw 
does not really want to be a literary artist—he 
uses the art medium as a means of dosing us 
with philosophy, and that is all. He despises art 
and artists, and gives his grounds in a fashion 
which makes dissent from him difficult. What, 
then, is left to him, except to continue his lamen- 
tations over the weakness and folly of his fellow- 
men, and to long, artistically, but in the very 
nature of things, vainly, for the Superman?” 


Mr. Lionel Strachey, a writer in The Critic 
(November), thinks that the reputed “popu- 
larity” of Bernard Shaw in this country is in 
reality an illusion. He says in part: 


“The average American is not more of a fool— 
despite his common sense (synonym for intel- 
lectual aridity)—in fact is rather less of a fool, 
than the ordinary European; but everywhere in 
the world does the mediocre man bristle up, like 
a porcupine at bay, against any idea or sentiment 
foreign to the habitual horizon. 

“Consider, then, his stony wonder at being 
promised by the newspapers ‘a dramatic travesty 
of the ideas of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche,’ 
composed by an author professing ‘no taste for 
what is called popular art, no respect for popular 
morality, no belief in popular religion, -no ad- 
miration for popular heroics.’ (See the preface 
‘Mainly about Myself.) Our sleeves are full of 
instructive and improving maxims from Shaw’s 
plays, which we will proceed to shake out, in- 
viting the glad, unspoilt to the feast. Here, for 
instance, is a brightly buoyant, hopeful Ameri- 
canism: ‘It ’s unwise to be born; it ’s unwise to 
be married ; ns unwise to live; and it’s wise 
to die’ And here is a saw for the good Christian 
citizen; the prop of the State, the pillar of the 
Church: ‘A man should stand for his belief, 
against law and religion’ The fond, watchful 
parent and the sapient educator of the young may 
devoutly ponder the advice: ‘Do not give your 
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children moral and religious instruction unless 
you are quite sure they will not take it too 
seriously.’ . 

“The purity of the marriage relation in America, 
and its paramount moral force as the mainstay 
of American civilization, has long been the theme 
of American writers and orators, of journalists, 
essayists, novelists, of prelates, legislators, states- 
men—aye, Presidents of This Great Republic! 


“It is a woman’s business to get married as 
soon as possible, and a man’s to keep unmarried 
as long as he can.’ 

“*The confusion of marriage with morality has 
done more to destroy the conscience of the human 
race than any other single error.’ 

“Marriage is the most licentious of human in- 
stitutions; that is the secret of its popularity.’ 


“And the popularity of all these views out- 
spoken in the plays—what is the secret of that? 
Nobody knows, because there is no secret in a 
thing which never has existed, and never can 
exist. But if there be some, asserting in our 
teeth that Shaw has been, is, or will be, popular 
in the United States, let them give only one 
season’s attention to the stage, not neglecting 
historical plays, patriotic plays, rural drama, 
melodrama, musical comedy, and vaudeville. 
Then may they get an inkling what a fatal gulf 
of hostility divides the spirit of.the perfectly com- 
monplace American from that of friend Bernard.” 


The Bookman (November) looks for “a 
sudden and somewhat pitiful extinction” of 
the Shaw vogue: 


“It has been observed of the literary com- 
mentator, as of the blue-bottle fly, that he buzzes 
loudest just before he drops, and so while we 
read and listen to what is now being said of ‘Mr. 
Shaw we may look for a sudden and somewhat 
pitiful extinction. Not that the Shaw plays will 
necessarily lose their present interest, but the 
Shaw commentator is certainly doomed, Ex- 
cesses of this sort have of late years been in- 
variably followed by periods of severe¢repression 
—of silence almost proportionate to the degree 
of garrulity when the talking fitswas on. The 
hush that settled upon ‘Trilby’ and ‘Robert Els- 
mere’ endures to this day. The reader of ‘The 
Man with the Hoe,’ if there be one, is as the owl 
in the desert; and upon the lips’ of the Omarian 
the spider builds its web. Men still find pleasure 
in the writings of Stevenson, but where are the 
Stevensonians? Where are the Smithites, Brown- 
ists and Robinsonians of yester-year? Let a 
subject once fall to the cult or the claque, let the 
lavish tongues of small expounders have their 
way, and the waters soon close over it. Let a 
man’s name be the signa! for lengthy and witless 
argument, like that now occasioned by Mr. 
Shaw’s, and people soon learn to omit it.” 


A staff-writer on The Dramatic Mirror 
(New York) goes further: 


“Shaw apparently is past his perihelion. It 
may sound of prejudice or of unwisdom to say 
it, but the prediction may be ventured that even 
twenty years from now Shaw’s works will rest 
on those shelves of literary accumulation where 
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dust is most to be found and least frequently dis- 
turbed, and long before that time any public es- 
timate of him whatever will have disappeared. 
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He will be lost in a crowd of persons who once 
wrote and as to whom a literary encyclopedia is 
always necessary for identification.” 





BEETHOVEN AND HIS 


The growth and perpetuation of purely 
legendary details involved in the lives of men 
of genius is one of the mysteries of history. 
An illustration of this is furnished by the 
story of Beethoven and the attempts to estab- 
lish the identity of the woman whom he ad- 
dressed as his “Immortal Beloved.” Biographer 
after biographer, says Gustav Kobbé, in his 
new work,* have attributed the object of this 
famous address, contained in a letter now 
preserved in the Berlin Library, to the Count- 
ess Giuletta Guicciardi, to whom Beethoven 
dedicated the “Moonlight Sonata.” This error 
was first refuted by Alexander W. Thayer, 
the American biographer of Beethoven, whose 
work, unfortunately, has never been printed 





*THe Loves or Great Composers. By Gustav Kobbé. 


Thomas Y. Crowel! & Company. 


Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
COUNTESS THERESE VON BRUNSWICK 


“Only think of it! Just as a person sits toa 
Countess Therese Brunswick was the{model for 





ainter for a portrait, 
eethoven’s‘Leonore’ ”’ 


“IMMORTAL BELOVED” 


in English. Mr. Thayer, who gathered to- 
gether the most authentic data for a Bee- 
thoven biography, shows that the letter must 
have been written in 1806, and cculd not have 
been intended for the Countess Giuletta; but 
he did not venture to name the actual re- 
cipient. According to Mr. Kobbé, there is no 
longer any reason for doubt about her identity. 
The “undoubted recipient” was the Countess 
Therese Brunswick. 

After Beethoven’s death, in 1827, the letter, 
together with a portrait, was found in an old 
chest. None of the composer’s family, into 
whose possession the portrait passed, knew of 
the identity of the woman whom it repre- 
sented, though she was then alive and con- 
tinued to live for more than thirty years 
thereafter. In 1863 ‘the Beethoven family 
presented the portrait to a Viennese 
musician, Joseph Hellmesberger, 
and it was later acquired by the 
Beethoven Museum, in Bonn, where 
the master was born in 1772. It 
still hangs there besides the portrait 
of the composer, and on the back 
can be read the inscription in a 
feminine hand: “To the rare ge- 
nius, the great artist, and the good 
man, from T. B.” Mr. Kobbé 
writes : 


“Who was T. B.? If some one who 
had recently seen the Bonn portrait 
should chance to visit the National 
Museum in Budapest, he would come 
upon the bust of a woman whose fea- 
tures seemed familiar to him. They 
would grow upon him as those of the 
woman with the yellow shawl over her 
light brown hair, a drapery of red on 
her shoulders and fastened at her 
throat, who had looked out at him 
from the Bonn portrait. The bust, 
made at a more advanced age, he 
would find had been placed in the 
museum in honor of the woman who 
had founded the first home for friend- 
less children in the Austrian Empire. 
And her name? Countess Therese 
Brunswick. She was _ Beethoven’s 
‘Immortal Beloved.’ ‘T. B.’—Therese 
Brunswick. She was the woman who 
knew that the portrait found in the 
chest was hers; and that the letter 
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had been received by her shortly 
after her secret betrothal to Bee- 
thoven, and returned by her to 
him when he broke the engage- 
ment because he loved her too 
deeply to link her life to his.” 

The non-fulfilment of their 
romance partook of tragic ele- 
ments for both of them, but the 
act of renunciation was conson- 
ant with the character of Bee- 
thoven. He had love to offer 
her, “but he was’ uncouth, 
stricken with deafness, and had 
many of the ‘bad moments’ of 
genius. He foresaw unhappi- 
ness for both of them, and to 
spare her took upon himself the 
great act of renunciation.” 

To this act of renunciation 
is attributed the melancholy of 
Beethoven. Its cause was di- 
vined by his friend Baron 
Spaun, and the knowledge of 
the romance was known to one 
other, the brother of the Count- 
ess, who was also a friend of 
Beethoven. Sympathetic as 
he was with the love of his 
friend and his sister, he had the 
worldly patience to counsel 
moderation until Beethoven’s 
worldly estate should improve. 
Reflection upon his friend’s ad- 
vice caused Beethoven to re- 
renounce what he felt could 
never be happily realized. The secret was 
once intimated by the countess. Thus: 


Sell 


“Some years after the composer’s death, 
Countess Therese Brunswick conceived a great 
liking for a young girl, Miriam Tenger, whom 
she had taken under her care for a short period, 
until a suitable school was selected for her in 
Vienna. When the time for parting came, Miriam 
burst into tears and clung to the Countess’s hand. 

“‘Child, child,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘do you 
really love me so deeply?’ 

“‘T love you, I love you so,’ sobbed the child, 
‘that I could die for you.’ 

“The Countess placed her hand on the girl’s 
head. ‘My child,’ she said, ‘when you have 
grown older and wiser, you will understand what 
[ mean when I say that to live for those we love 
shows a far greater love, because it requires so 
much more courage. But while you are in 
Vienna, there is one favor you can do me, which 
my heart will consider a great one. On the 
twenty-seventh of every March go to the Wah- 
ringer Cemetery and lay a wreath of immortelles 
on Beethoven’s grave.’” 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
After the painting by Stieler. 


Another interesting incident is recorded by 
Mr. Kobbé: 


“In 1860, when the leaves of thirtv-three au- 
tumns had fallen upon the composer’s grave and 
the countess had gone to her last resting-place, a 
voice, like an echo from a dead past, linked the 
names of Beethoven and the woman he had loved. 
There was at that time in Germany a virtuosa, 
Frau Hebenstrait, who when a young girl had 
been a pupil of Beethoven’s friend, the violinist 
Schuppanzigh. At a musical, in the year men- 
tioned, she had just taken part in the per- 
formance of the third ‘Leonore’ overture, when, 
as if moved to speak by the beauty of the music, 
she suddenly said: ‘Only think of it! Just asa 
person sits to a painter for a portrait, Countess 
Therese Brunswick was the model for Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore.” What a debt the world owes 
her for it!’ After a pause she went on: ‘Bee- 
thoven never would have dared marry without 
money, and a countess, too—and so refined, and 
delicate enough to blow away. And he—an 
angel and a demon in one! What would have 
become of them both, and of his genius with 
him?’ So far as I have beeh able to discover, 
this was the first even semi-public linking of the 
two names.” 
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GORKY’S PESSIMISTIC SOCIAL 
THE 


In the nature of an amende honorable to 
the “intellectuals” of ‘Russia, Maxim Gorky’s 
new play, “The Children of the Sun,” declared 
by those who have heard it read to be the most 
powerful and moving and significant of the 
dramas yet produced by that master, is at the 
same time a highly pessimistic picture of con- 
temporary conditions in Russia. It was writ- 
ten in the St. Petersburg prison during 
Gorky’s confinement after the tragic events of 
last January, and was largely suggested by 
those events, 

The object of the play is to present in real- 
istic and strong colors the contrast that exists 
between the Russian intelligencia, the culti- 
vated and civilized minority, and the mass of 
the people, the illiterate, superstitious, easily 
misled peasantry. The theme is old in Russian 
literature, but Gorky’s treatment of it is orig- 
inal. And it assumes peculiar interest from 
the fact that the new drama is, as the author 
confesses, a sort of apology to the intelligencia, 
which he satirized and rebuked in the play of 
twoxyears ago, called “Datchniki” (The Sum- 
mer Cottagers). 

In that play the intellectuals were repre- 
sented as summer boarders, birds of passage, 
people without roots in the soil, without per- 
manent interests or ties in the country that 
gives them all that they possess and live by, 
materially and morally. In a recent interview 
on the new drama in the St. Petersburg Russ, 
Gorky’s view was very different. He said that 
the Russian intelligencia was the best in the 
world, and added: “Though it might be ridi- 
culed and unmasked, as, for example, in 
‘Datchniki’ (that feeble, tedious, abortive 
play which I did wrong in publishing), it is 
yet the best in the world, the best as regards 
its nobility, its disinterestedness, its devotion 
to the cause of the people.” 

“But how weak and insignificant it is in 
point of numbers,” Gorky went on to say; 
“how slight is its influence; how little the 
masses understand it, and to what terrible, 
tragic results this misunderstanding might 
lead! There is danger of a collision between 
the mass and the minority, and in such a col- 
lision Russian culture may perish.” 

This interview furnishes the theme of the 
play, the key to it. It has been read to the 
members of the Moscow “Artistic Theater,” 
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DRAMA, “THE CHILDREN 


SUN” 


where it will shortly be presented, and one 
of those who heard it sent the following ac- 
count of it to the Mercure de France (Paris): 


The children of the sun are those who enjoy 
the delights of the intellectual and esthetic and 
higher life. The characters of the play are, with 
one or two exceptions, privileged to live and move 
in the light and warmth of the sun. They are, 
however, surrounded by and in contact with 
children of darkness, of a cold, cheerless, gloomy 
atmosphere. 

The leading characters are: a scientist who 
believes that truth, truth alone, will emancipate 
humanity and give it happiness, and who carries 
self-abnegation to an extreme in his pursuit of 
scientific truth; a great artist, who worships 
beauty and believes that it, even more than 
science, is essential to the salvation of mankind, 
and who, like the scientist, endeavors to spread 
the light and warmth of his sun among the un- 
fortunate and disinherited children of darkness; 
Helen, the wife of the scientist, his true com- 
panion, equally devoted to the cause of truth 
and humanity; Lisa, a young girl whose nervous 
system has been shattered by bloody repression 
of political demonstrations she has witnessed; 
Tchepourify, a brave, right-hearted, but rather 
skeptical youth who loves Lisa and who is ac- 
cused of indifference to the great cause of social 
reform, and of sentimental affection for animals 
(he is a veterinary surgeon); and a locksmith, 
a brutal, drunken savage who cruelly maltreats 
his sick, helpless wife. 

The children of the sun have the most exalted 
ideas and standards of conduct. Helen is rather 
neglected by her husband, who thinks of no one 
and nothing except science, but is loved tenderly 
by the artist. The latter assures her that her 
husband no longer cares for her; she determines 
to learn the truth. If she is no longer dear or 
necessary to her husband, she will leave him, but 
for intrigue, falsehood, disloyalty, she has no ear 
or mind. She goes frankly to her husband, ex- 
planations take place, and the wedded pair will 
henceforth walk arm-in-arm and carry on their 
= with deeper sympathy and fervor than be- 
ore. 

Helen is interested in the locksmith and his 
unhappy wife. She pities both, and tries to succor 
and save the poor woman, who, however,’ dies 
from an attack of cholera which has invaded the 
provincial town that is the scene of the drama. 
The brutal locksmith, with the mob of the city, 
accuses the scientist and all his intellectual friends 
—physicians, sanitarians, philanthropic workers— 
of having caused the epidemic and facilitated its 
spread by their “hellish” liquids and laboratory 
experiments. The masses rise in revolt; an as- 
sault on the intellectuals is begun, the locksmith 
leading the infuriated, frenzied rabble. The 
scientist is pursued in the street, stoned and 
threatened with death. He succeeds in reaching 
his house. The mob st6rms the house, shouting, 
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“Death to the sorcerer!” Helen, seeing nothing 
but the danger, obeying her love instinct, seizes 
a pistol, fires on the mob and kills its leader. 

Meantime Lisa, who has loved Tchepouriny 
without avowing her affection, alarmed by the 
revolt and the riotous scenes, rushes in asking 
where the young skeptic is. She fears the mob 
has killed him. A letter is handed to her in 
which Tchepouriny announces in cheerful, laconic 
terms that as his love for the people had been 
doubted and his skepticism disapproved, he, in 
view of the awful tragedy he knew not how to 
prevent, would prove his sincere devotion to 
humanity by hanging himself! 


In discussing the play, E. Semienoff writes 
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in the Paris Mercure to the following effect: 


“Here we see the source of Gorky’s pessimism 
and anxiety. The children of darkness frighten 
him. The embittered and frenzied locksmith, 
conscious of the social disease, but impotent be- 
fore it, is the symbol of the danger Gorky appre- 
hends. The play is a cry of anguish, an appeal 
and a warning. The children of the sun are so 
few, so weak, that they may be overwhelmed, 
devoured, exterminated. In their ignorance and 
misery, the people attack their truest friends, 
who in self-protection must kill those for whom 
they would gladly make sacrifices. . . . So- 
ciety must not forget those at the bottom, in ob- 
scurity and degradation.” 


JOYZELLE AND LANCEOR—A PLAY BY MAETERLINCK * 


Maurice Maeterlinck’s drama, “Joyzelle,” 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of mysticism, 
the scenes all being laid on the island of Mer- 
lin, the enchanter. There are but four char- 
acters: Merlin, Lancéor his son, Arielle, Mer- 
lin’s genius (visible to him alone) and Joyzelle. 
The play opens with dialogue between Merlin 
and Arielle, by which it appears that the fate 
of Lancéor depends upon one thing. “If he 
love, if he be loved with a marvelous love 
‘ a love heroic and yet softer than a 
flower; with a love that takes all, but gives 
more than it takes; a love that hesitates never, 
deceives not; is disconcerted by nothing, ob- 
structed by nothing; hearing nothing, seeing 
nothing beyond a mysterious happiness in- 
visible to others, but apparent everywhere in 
all forms; advancing through all trials, even 
to crime to win it back”—if he be so loved, 
his life will be happier, longer and more beau- 
tiful than that of most men. If he be not so 
loved, death will soon claim him. So much 
of the future can be read by Arielle; but 
whether Joyzelle is the maiden whose love 
shall save Lancéor is not revealed. To ascer- 
tain that, trials “exceedingly sharp and cruel” 
must be imposed upon her. 

Lancéor is not aware that Merlin is his 
father. He has been shipwrecked (by Mer- 
lin’s contrivance) and has found the palace of 
Merlin by chance, as he thinks. Here for the 
first time he meets Joyzelle, whose life has 
been in Merlin’s keeping ever since he saved 
her from shipwreck on this same island. 

Lancéor’s coming arouses the feigned wrath 
of Merlin, who pretends to see in him the 
*The complete play, translated by Clarence Stratton, appears 


in the latest number of Poet Lore, Boston, and is here re- 
printed, in part, by permission. 


emissary of an enemy. Lancéor is impris- 
oned in a part of the palace. If he goes be- 
yond the assigned limits, he pronounces his 
own sentence. Joyzelle is forbidden to see 
him again. This brings us to Act SECOND: 


A- wild abandoned garden, full of stalks and 
foul weeds. On the right, a high, sombre wall, 
pierced by a grilled gate. 

Joyzelle (entering): Here is the garden that 
no one visits; the sun comes here no longer, the 
poor wild flowers on which war is made because 
they are not beautiful, here await death, and the 
birds are silent. Here is the violet without its 
perfume, the golden crowfoot, thin and trembling, 
and the poppy, falling continually. Here is the 
scabious begging for a little water, the poisonous 
spurge hiding its green blossoms, the bluebell 
shaking its useless buds in silence. I know you 
all, humble and despised, so good and so ugly. 
You might be attractive; so little is lacking, 
almost nothing—a ray of happiness, a minute of 
favor, a bolder breath to call a bee. But no eye 
sees you, no hand plants you, no hand plucks 
you; I, I also come among you only to be alone. 
How .* everything is here! The grass is 
withered and dry, the leaves are sick, the old 
trees are dying; and spring herself and the morn- 
ing dew are afraid they will become woeful in 
this solitude. 

(Lancéor appears at the grille.) 


Lancéor: Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle (turning hastily): Lancéor! 
Lancéor: Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle: Go away! Go away! Take care! 


If he sees you, it is death. 


Lancéor: He will not see us; he’s far away 
from here. 

Joyzelle: Where is he? 

Lancéor: I saw him go away. I watched his 


departure from the top of the tower where I am 
a prisoner. He is at the end of the island, near 
that blue forest that shuts in the horizon. 

Joyzelle: But he can come back; or some one 
may tell him. Go away! Go away, I tell you! 
It means your life! 
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Lancéor: The palace is deserted; I have gone 
through the rooms, the garden and the court, the 
long boxwood hedges, the marble stairways—— 

Joyselle: Go away; it’s only a trap. He wants 
your life, I know it, he has said so. He suspects 
that I love you. He merely wants an excuse to 
do his will. Go away! It is already too—— 

Lancéor: No. 

Joyzelle: If you will not go away, I shall go. 

Lancéor: If you go, Joyzelle, I shall remain 
at this gate until night brings him back to the 
palace. He will find me on the forbidden thresh- 
old. I have crossed the bounds he gave me, I 
have already disobeyed; and I desire that he see 
it, I want him to know. 

Joyzelle: Lancéor, have pity! I beg you, Lan- 
céor! You are risking our entire happiness! Do 
not think of yourself alone! I will go wherever 
you say, if you will only leave that grille! We 
can see each other again somewhere else, later, 
another day. We must have time, we must be 
. ~eful, we must scheme. See, I stretch out my 
arms, what do you want me to do? What must 
I promise you? 

Lancéor: Open the gate. 

Joyzelle: No, no, no, I cannot. 

Lancéor: Open it, open it, Joyzelle, if you wish 
me to live. 

Joyzelle: Why do you wish me to open it? 

Lancéor: I wish to see you closer, I wish to 
touch your hands that I have not touched, to 
look at you as I looked at you the first day. 
Open, or I shall wish to be lost; I shall not 
go away. 

Joyzelle: You will go away then? 

Lancéor: I promise you, Joyzelle. As soon as 
you open, before a swallow, before a thought will 
have the time to pass from its present place to 
surprise my hand as it touches yours. I beg you, 
Joyzelle, this is too cruel. Here I am at this 
gate like a blind beggar. I can see only your 
shadow passing among the leaves. These hate- 
ful bars cut off your face. A single glance, Joy- 
zelle, so I can see all; and then I shall slink 
away like a thief fleeing with a treasure that 
streams behind him. No one will know and we 
shall be happy. 

Joyzelle: Lancéor, this is terrible! I never 
tremble, but I am trembling now. Perhaps it 
means your life, as it already means mine. What 
brightness is that coming up so suddenly? It 
comes to threaten us, it is going to betray us! 

Lancéor: No, it’s nothing but the sun mount- 
ing behind the wall. It’s the innocent sun, the 
good sunlight of May, coming to inspirit us. 
Open now, open quickly, each passing minute 
adds its dangers to the dangers you fear. A 
single sign, Joyzelle, a raising of your hand, and 
you open to me the gates of life. 

(Joyzelle turns the key; the gate opens; Lan- 
céor crosses the threshold.) 

Lancéor (seizing Joyzelle in his arms): Joy- 
zelle. ; 

Joyzelle: I am here. 

Lancéor: I have your hands and your eyes, 
your hair and your lips in the same kiss and at 
a single instant, all the gifts of love that I have 
never had and all its presence. My arms are so 
surprised that they cannot hold them, and my 
whole life cannot contain them. Do not turn 
away your face, do not take away your lips! 


Joyzelle: It is not to avoid you, but better to 
approach—— 

Lancéor: Do not turn your head; do not rob 
me of a single shadow of your eyelids, a glance 
of your eyes; not hours, but minutes menace our 
happiness. 

Joyzelle: I was seeking your smile. 

Lancéor: And yours meets it in the first kiss 
of our lips to unite our destinies. It seems to 
me now that I have always seen you, and that I 
have always embraced you; and that I begin 
anew, in reality, on the threshold of Paradise 
what I did on earth in embracing your shadow. 

Joyzelle: I have enfolded you at night when I 
have enfolded my dreams. 

Lancéor: I have had no doubt. 

Joyzelle: I have had no fear. 

Lancéor: And all is given me. 

Joyzelle: And everything makes me happy. 

Lancéor: How deep are your eyes and full of 
confidence ! 

Joyzelle: And how pure are yours; and full of 
certitude! 

Lancéor: How I know them! 

Joyzelle: And how I recognize yours! 

Lancéor: Your hands on my shoulders make 
the same movement they made when I waited for 
them without daring to awaken. 

Joyzelle: And your arm on my neck takes the 
same place. 

Lancéor: Formerly, just as now, your eyes 
closed under the breath of love. 

Joyzelle: And just so tears came to your eyes 
as you opened them. 

Lancéor: When happiness is such. 

Joyzelle: Pain does not come so long as love 
prevents it. 

Lancéor: You love me? 

Joyzelle: Yes. 

Lancéor: O, how you have said yes! Yes, 
from the bottom of your heart, from the depth 
of your mind and from the depth of your soul! 
I knew it perhaps, but you had to say it; and 
even our kisses without it mean nothing. Now, 
it is enough, it will nourish my life, all the 
hatred in the world could not blot it out, and 
thirty years of torture could not weaken it! I 
am in the light and the spring weighs me down! 
I look at heaven and the garden awakens! Listen 
to the birds making the trees sing, repeating your 
smile and that wonderful yes; and see the rays 
caressing your hair like diamonds sparkling 
among flames, and the thousands of flowers lean- 
ing over us to surprise in our eyes the mystery 
of a love they cannot know! 

Joyzelle (opening her eyes): There are only 
poor dead flowers here—— 

(She looks around her, stupefied; for, as soon 
as Lancéor entered, though they did not notice, 
the desolate garden began to change gradually. 
The wild plants, the vile poisonous grasses, have 
grown, and each, according to its kind, has in- 
creased its weakly flowers to a prodigious full- 
blown size.) 

Lancéor: Here are none but flowers of life! 
Look! They fall, they rustle down on us! They 
burst out on the branches, they bend down the 
trees, they impede our steps, they crowd, they 
crush, they open wide one within another, they 
blind the leaves, they dazzle the grass; I_ know 
none of them, springtime is intoxicated; I have 
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never seen it so disordered, so resplendent! 

Joyzelle: Where are we? 

Lancéor: We are in the garden you would 
not open to my love. 

Joyzelle: What have we done? 

Lancéor: I have given you the kiss that is 
given but once; and you have spoken the word 
that is never repeated. 

Joyzelle: Lancéor, I am mad, or we are going 
to die. 

Lancéor (supporting her): Joyzelle, you are 
pale, and your dear arms hold me as though you 
fear that a hidden enemy—— 

Joyzelle: You have not seen? 

Lancéor: What? 

Joyzelle: We are caught in a trap, and these 
flowers betray us. The birds used to be silent, 
the trees were dead, only vile plants were here, 
that no one would pluck. I knew them all, and 
I can recall their names, names that bring back 
to me their former misery. And now the crow- 
foot is laden with golden discs, the poor white 
chickweed is a thicket of lilies, the great scabious 
hangs down upon our heads; and these purple 
bells that overtop the wall, to tell the world that 
we have seen each other, they are the digitalis 
that grew in the shade. You would say that 
heaven has spread out these flowers. Do not look 
at them; they are here to ruin us. Ah, I was 
wrong in seeking, I should have known. He 
murmured confused threats. Yes, yes, I knew 
well that he could use spells. 
once, but I did not believe it. Now, his time 
has come; it is well, it is too late, but they will 
see perhaps that love also knows—— 

(A call on a horn is heard.) 

Lancéor: Listen. 

Joyzelle: It’s the trot of horses and the sound 
of the horn. He is returning. Save yourself. 

Lancéor: But you? 

Joyzelle: 1? I have nothing to fear except his 


odious love. Go! 
_Lancéor: I shall stay with you, and if his 
violence—— 


Joyzelle: You will ruin us both. Go! Hide 
there, behind those spurges. Whatever he may 
say, whatever he may do, do not show yourself 
and I have no fear for myself, I know how to 
defend myself. Go! he is coming! Go! I hear 
his voice. 

(Lancéor hides behind a clump of tall spurge. 
The grille opens and Merlin enters the garden.) 

Merlin: He is here, Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle: No. 

Merlin: These flowers do not lie; they betray 
love. They are your guardians, and are faithful 
to me. I am not cruel, I pardon more than once. 
You can save him by pointing out to me the 

-thicket where he is hiding. (Joyzelle stands mo- 
tionless.) Do not look at me with those eyes 
of hatred. You will love me some day, for love 
has obscure and generous ways. You don’t be- 
lieve that I keep my promises? 

Joyzelle: No! 

Merlin: I have done nothing, Joyzelle, that 
deserves so much hatred, nor such an insult. 
Since you wish, I shall let fate act. 

(A cry of pain is heard from behind the 
spurge.) 

Joyzelle (darting behind the bushes) : Lancéor: 


They told me so. 
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Lancéor: Joyzelle! 
has bitten me. 

Joyzelle: It is not a serpent. It is a frightful 
beast! It is striking at you! I crush it under 
my foot. It slavers. It is dead. Lancéor, you 
are white! Lean on my neck. Fear nothing, I 
am strong. Show me your wound. Lancéor, I 
am here. Lancéor, answer me! 

Merlin (approaching and examining the bite): 
The wound is fatal. The poison is slow and its 
action peculiar. Do not lose hope. I alone know 
the remedy. 

Joyzelle: Lancéor, Lancéor! 


I am wounded. A serpent 


Answer me, an- 


swer me! 
Merlin: He will not answer, he is sound 
asleep. Retire, Joyzelle, unless you wish this 


simple sleep to end in the grave. Depart, Joyzelle, 
this is not to betray him, it is to prevent death. 

Joyzelle: Make the sign that will give him life! 

Merlin (regarding her gravely): I will do it, 
Joyzelle. 

(Joyzelle goes out slowly, comes back, but re- 
tires finally at a gesture, grave and imperious, 
that Merlin makes. Alone, Merlin kneels before 
Lancéor to dress his wound.) 

Merlin: There, fear nothing, my son, there, 
’tis for your happiness, and my whole heart will 
overflow in the first kiss I am able to give you. 

(He kisses Lancéor. Arielle enters.) 

Arielle: Master, we must hasten to lay the 
new trap. I am going to revive him, I 
am going to renew and make deeper and blinder 
still the intoxication in which I have just plunged 
him; and I am going to be visible to his eyes to 
deceive his kisses. 

Merlin (with a smiling reproach in his voice) : 
Arielle! 

Arielle: Go, let me proceed. You know that 
the kisses given to poor Arielle pass like the 
image of a wing on running water. 

(Merlin leaves. Arielle gocs- to the basin of 
water, and there, half hidden behind the hedge 
of laurels, opens the veils that envelop her, seats 
herself on the grassy steps surrounding the basin, 
and unknots slowly her abundant hair, while 
Lancéor wakes groping.) 

Lancéor: Where did I fall asleep? I know 
not what poison entered into my heart. I am no 
longer the same and my mind wanders. I 
struggle against intoxication, I know not where 
I am going. (Seeing Arielle.) But who is that 
woman behind the laurels? (He draws near the 
hedge and looks through.) She is beautiful! She 
is half nude and her foot bent under like a 
modest flower taps the smiling water that en- 
circles it with pearls. She raises her arms to 
knot her hair; and the brightness of heaven rolls 
between her shoulders like luminous water on 
wings of marble. (Moving nearer.) She is 
beautiful, she is beautiful! I must see her. 
She turns and one of her bare breasts, through 
her hair, adds its rays to the rays that strike it. 
She listens, she hears; and her widening eyes 
question the roses. She has seen me, she is hid- 
ing, she is going to flee. (Passing through the 
hedge.) No, no, do not flee from me! I have 
seen you. It is too late! (Taking Arielle in his 
arms.) I wish to know the name of a vision so 
pure, which plunges into night all I have loved! 
I wish to know too what faithful shadow, what 
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deep retreat hides the marvel I hold in my arms! 
What trees, what grottoes, what towers, what 
walls can impede the brightness of this flesh, 
the perfume of this life, the flame of these eyes? 
Where, then, have you been hidden, you, whom 
even a blind man could find without trouble in 
a holiday crowd? No, do not start away; this 
is not passion, the intoxication of a moment; 
this is the enduring bedazzlement of love! I am 
at your knees, I embrace them humbly, I give 
myself to you alone. I ask nothing but a kiss 
from these lips to forget the past and seal the 
future. Incline your head. I see you bend down, 
I see you consent; and I call for the token that 
nothing will ever efface. (He kisses her pas- 
sionately. A cry of distress is heard from be- 
hind the shrubs.) What is that? 

(Arielle flees. Joyzelle enters.) 

Joyzelle (agitated): Lancéor! 

Lancéor: Where did you come from, Joyzelle? 

Joyzelle: I saw and heard. 

Lancéor: Indeed, what? What did you see? 
Look around you, there is nothing to see. The 
laurels are in flower, the water in the basin is 
slumbering. The doves are cooing, ‘the water 
lilies are opening; that is all I see, that is all you 
can see. 


Joyzelle: Do you love her? 

Lancéor: Who? 

Joyzelle: She who has just fled. 

Lancéor: How then could I love her? I have 


never seen her. That woman was there, I was 
passing by chance. She uttered a cry. I ran to 
her. She seemed to lose her footing; and at 
the instant when I gave her my hand, she gave 
me the kiss you heard. 


Joyzelle: Is it you who speak? 

Lancéor: Yes, look at me then; I am indeed 
myself. Come nearer, touch me, if you doubt. 

Joyzelle: This test is frightful; but this is 
mortal. 

Lan-éor: What? 

Joyzelle: This was the first time you saw this 
woman ? : 

Lancéor: Yes. 

Joyzelle: I shall say no more. Perhaps I 


shall understand; at all events, I pardon you. 

Lancéor: There is nothing to pardon. 

Joyzelle: What are you saying? 

Lancéor: I say that I can do nothing but ac- 
cept a pardon that you accord a fault I have not 
committed. 

Joyzelle: That you have not committed? Then 
I have not seen what I have seen, heard what I 
have heard? 

Lancéor: No. 

Joyzelle: Lancéor! 

Lancéor: Lancéor! Lancéor! Though you 
should call me thus for more than a thousand 
years, nothing would change about what was 
nothing! 

Joyzelle: I do not know what is passing be- 
tween our two joys. But look at me and touch 
my hands that I may know where you are! If 
you speak thus, it was not you whom I saw this 
morning in the wonderful garden where I gave 
away my soul! No, something must be playing 
with our strength. No, it is not possible that 
all should be lost thus, because of a single word. 
I am seeking, I am losing my way. I saw you 
then, and all truth and all trust, as the sea is 


.dry leaf that I crush in my hand! 
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suddenly seen between the trees! I was sure, 
| knew. Love does not deceive. Now it does 
deceive! It cannot be that all should be rolled 
away because of a yes or a no. No, no, I do not 
wish it! Come, it is not too late; we have not 
yet lost our happiness. It is within our hands, 
to be grasped by them. What you have just 
done was perhaps foolish. I shall forget it, I 
scoff at it; I saw nothing, I téll you! It did 


‘not happen; you wipe it out with a single word. 


You know well, as I do, that love has words that 
nothing resists; and that the greatest fault, when 
it is confessed in a loyal kiss, becomes a truth 
more beautiful than innocence. Speak to me 
that word; give me that kiss; confess the truth; 
admit what I saw, what I heard; and everything 
will be pure as it was; and I shall regain all that 
you gave me. 

Lancéor: I have said what I have said; if 
you do not believe me, go, you vex me. 


Joyzelle: Look at me. You love her since 
you lie so? 

Lancéor: No, I love no one, and you less than 
others. 

Joyzelle: Lancéor——What have I done?— 


Perhaps without knowing? 

Lancéor: Nothing, it is not that. But I, I am 
not what you believed, I feel I shall not.be 
again. I am like others; I want you to know 
it, and accept it,—that all our promises be scat- 
tered on the wind of some new dream, as this 
Ah, the love 
of woman! Well, then, so much the worse for 
them! I will live like the others in a faithless 
world where no one loves, where all oaths give 
way before the first trial. Ah, tears! They were 
necessary and I was waiting for them! You 
are hard, I know it, and your tears are rare. I 
count them, drop by drop! You have not loved 
me. Love that comes in this fashion, at the first 
call, is not the love to base happiness on. At any 
rate, I was not what I hoped for. Still more 
tears! They flow too late! You have not loved 
me, I have not loved you. Another would have. 
said——-Ah, another would have known! But 
you, no, no, go! Go now, I tell you! 

(Joyzelle moves away silently, sobbing. After 
she has taken a few steps, she turns, hesitates, 
looks sadly at Lancéor, then disappears, crying in 
a low voice, “I love you.) 

Lancéor : What have I done? I obeyed— 
what? I know not. What have I said? It was 
not I that spoke. I have lost my happiness, the 
present, the future. I am no longer myself. 
do that which I hate. I know not who I am. 
Joyzelle!—Ah, my Joyzelle. 


Joyzelle’s love having met this test and sur- 
vived, despite Lancéor’s apparent unfaithful- 
ness and deceit, is subjected to other trials. 
The final test of all is that she must give her 
self for one night to Merlin, to save Lancéor 
from death. She promises. On the night in 
question, she appears according to promise, 
but with a poniard with which she strikes at 
Merlin, the blow being arrested by Arielle. 
The tests are ended. Joyzelle’s love has dared 
even crime. The lovers are reunited. 
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Foreground 


JACK LONDON, APOSTLE OF THE PRIMITIVE 


In the days before Jack London became 
famous he found a wealthy and kindly aunt 
in Chicago who was much impressed by the 
potentialities of her boy nephew. She “took 
him up,” so to speak, clothed him in fine linen, 
and set him in high places. He played his 
part in conventional life for about a month, 
and then, at an evening reception, was over- 
whelmed by an impulse he could not resist. 
In the midnight hours he slipped away, 
divested himself of “the starched misery which 
had chafed his body but not chastened his 
spirit,” and took trail for the open fields. The 
incident is narrated by Julian Hawthorne in 
the Los Angeles Examiner, and serves to em- 
phasize a fundamental trait in the character 
of the man whom Mr. Hawthorne does not 
hesitate to describe as “the first American 
novelist, in originality, of the day.” Jack Lon- 
don is the incarnation of what the Germans 
call Wanderlust—a spirit forever restless. 
Something of Byron there is, a dash of Gorky, 
too, in this “prodigious youngster of twenty- 
eight,” who is at once passionate idealist and 
brute materialist. The theme of his most 
ambitious novel, “The Sea Wolf,” is just this 
conflict between idealism and materialism, and 
as one follows the steps in his career one 
cannot but wonder which of the two forces 
will triumph in his work and life. 

Like Gorky, Jack London comes to us “out 
of the depths.” The title of a book into which 
he has put his very heart is “The People of 
the Abyss.” It describes the squalid “East 
End” of London, in which he chose to live for 
several months disguised as a dock laborer. 
In an autobiographical statement, “How I 
Became a Socialist,” rescued from a defunct 
socialist monthly, and now displayed between 
the broad margins of a Macmillan book, he 
tells us that he started life as “a rampant in- 
dividualist” and could see himself “only rag- 
ing through life without end like one of 
Nietzsche’s blond beasts, lustfully roving and 
conquering by sheer superiority and strength.” 
But the hard knocks of life shattered this ex- 
ultant optimism. As a young workman, he 
came from California to the congested labor 
centers of the East, and “dropped down from 


the proletariat into what sociologists love to 
call the ‘submerged tenth.” He consorted 
with “sailor-men, soldier-men, labor-men, all 
wrenched and distorted and twisted out of 
shape by toil and accident, and cast adrift by 
their masters like so many old horses.” To 
quote further: 


“IT battered on the drag and slammed back 
gates with them, or shivered with them in box 
cars and city parks, listening the while to life- 
histories which began under auspices as fair as 
mine, with digestions and bodies equal to and 
better than mine, and which ended there before 
my eyes in the shambles at the bottom of the 
Social Pit. 

“And as I listened my brain began to work. 
The woman of the streets and the man of the 
gutter drew very close to me. I saw the picture 
of the Social Pit as vividly as though it were a 
concrete thing, and at the bottom of the Pit I 
saw them, myself above them, not far, and hang- 
ing on to the slippery wall by main strength and 
sweat. And I confess a terror seized me. What 
when my strength failed? when I should be un- 
able to work shoulder to shoulder with the strong 
men who were as yet babes unborn? And there 
and then I swore a great oath. It ran something 
like this: All my days I have worked hard with 
my body, and: according to the number of days 
I have worked, by just that much am I nearer 
the bottom of the Pit. I shall climb out of the 
Pit, but not by the muscles of my Jody shall I 
climb out. I shall do no more hard work, and 
may God strike me dead if I do another day's 
hard work with my body more than I absolutely 
have todo. . . . 

“Since that day I have opened many books, but 
no economic argument, no lucid demonstration of 
the logic and inevitableness of Socialism, affects 
me as profoundly and convincingly as I was af- 
fected on the day when I first saw the walls of 
the Social Pit rise around me and felt myself 
slipping down, down, into the shambles at the 
bottom.” 


This is a fair sample of the kind of writing 
that has earned for Jack London the qualify- 
ing term, “primitive.” “He has lived brotherly 
to the great forces of nature,” says Mr. Haw- 
thorne; “the artificialities of society and of 
modern civilization have had practically no 
part in his development.” Mr. Hawthorne 
continues : 

“As he grew up, sturdy and strong, with the 
clamor of life in him, the adventures and ro- 


mances of dead men no longer satisfied him. 
Nature, the world of sea and storm, of vast skies 
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and wide plains, called to him and he went to it. 
He met it first at fourteen, throwing in his lot 
with a gang of oyster pirates on the Pacific coast. 
These were stirring days for the boy; for the 
pirate sloop on which he lived was unduly active 
and many a race with the patrol boats, many a 
crash, a flare and a fight in the dark had Jack 
London known before his fifteenth year. 

“Later it amused him to join the fish patrol, 
hunting law-breakers by day and breaking laws 
with his pirate friends by night. Fish patrolling 
was more dangerous than pirating and only men 
used to desperate and dangerous deeds could 
= induced to tackle the pirating fishers of the 

ay. 

“At seventeen he left both the pirates and the 
patrol and shipped before the mast on a sealer 
where he spent nearly a year. Here he sounded 
the ‘primitive’ note to the full. Here he met 
Nature in its most brutal aspect, lived through 
experiences he considered too horrible to depict 
even in that book of horrors, ‘The Sea Wolf.’ ” 


Later, Jack London took a course at the 
University of California, and then, impelled 
by the old. adventurous spirit, determined to 
try his luck in the Klondike. Out of that ex- 
perience came “The White Silence,” and some 
of the greatest short stories that have been 
written on this continent; also “The Call of 
the Wild,” the book that made his reputation 
as a novelist. 

Jack London's latest novel is built on a big 
motive. It is concerned with the universal 
love of woman fer man and with the “game” 
that constantly encroaches on woman’s domain 
and lures man from her. Its meaning is 
summed up in the following passage: 
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“This, then, was the end of it all—of the car- 
pets and the furniture and the little rented house; 
of the meetings and walkings out, the thrilling 
nights of star-shine, the deliciousness of sur- 
render, the loving and being loved. She was 
stunned by the awful facts of this game she 
did not understand—the grip it laid on men’s 
souls, its irony and its faithlessness, its risks and 
hazards and fierce insurgencies of the blood, mak- 
ing woman pitiful, not the be-all and end-all of 
man, but his toy and pastime. To women his 
mothering and care-taking, his moods and his 
moments, but to the game his days and nights of 
striving, the tribute of his head and hand, his 
most patient toil and wildest effort, all the strain 
and the stress of his being—to the game, his 
heart’s desire.” 


Jack London strikes another great note, and 
comes near to revealing his own religion, in 
the eloquent close to the preface of his book 
of Socialist essays, “The War of the Classes” : 


“The capitalist must learn, first and for always, 
that Socialism is based, not upon the equality, 
but upon the inequality of men. Next, he must 
learn that no new birth into spiritual purity is 
necessary before Socialism becomes possible. He 
must learn that Socialism deals with what-is, not 
with what ought to be; and that the material 
with which it deals is the ‘clay of the common 
road,’ the warm human, fallible and frail, sordid 
and petty, absurd and contradictory, even gro- 
tesque, and yet, withal, shot through with flashes 
and ylimmerings of something finer and God-like, 
with here and there sweetnesses of service and 
unselfishness, desires for goodness, for renuncia- 
tion and sacrifice, and with conscience, stern and 
awiul, at times blazingly imperious, demanding 
the right,—the right, nothing more nor less than 
the right.” 





THE BEST DRESSED WOMAN IN THE WORLD 


Insurance policies aggregating over $300,000 
were taken out on the hats, dresses and jew- 
elry accompanying the Princess of Wales on 
the royal tour of India which has barely com- 
menced and which is not to terminate until 
next March. Her Royal Highness now ranks, 
according to the mature judgment of the best 
informed dailies in London, as the best dressed 
woman in the world. That seems also the 
Indian verdict. Already the cables transmit 
details regarding innumerable pieces of head- 
gear required for ceremonial occasions in the 
great dependency. One evening gown of white 
gauze embroidered with crystal and mother-of- 
pearl beads dazzles the eyes with the genuine 
sequins sparkling all over it. The effect was 
only enhanced when Her Royal Highness 
donned the diamond crown symbolizing her 
rank as future Empress of India. 


Even radical newspapers in Europe mis- 
understand the princess egregiously if all this 
magnificence be quite congenial to her. She 
may be now the best dressed woman in the 
world, but she is always, as the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse declares, one of the most retiring. 
Her tastes are decidedly literary, according to 
the well-informed writer in the Austrian daily, 
and she has always held carefully aloof from 
the “showy” side of royal existence. “Princess 
May,” to give her the appellation most used 
in England, is typically English as regards ap- 
pearance. Her hair is of “the goldish blonde” 
hue and her eyes are “pellucidly blue.” She 
is “tallish,” or looks it. She is fond of out- 
doors life and has won notice through her 
rare skill at tennis and for her even rarer skill 
in preparing the food of her numerous chil- 
dren. In addition to her housewifely skill, how- 
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ever, polite accomplishments seem to have been 
acquired by the princess without number. The 
Paris Gaulois praises her voice as “sympa- 
thetic.” It was trained by an Italian master. 
The Vienna Fremdenblatt finds that her High- 
ness speaks French and German “perfectly,” 
and the Berlin Post speaks enthusiastically of 
her proficiency on the piano and the harp. 
The princess also, according to the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse, is greatly interested in the 
University Extension movement. She read the 
works prescribed in the courses “diligently 
and with interest,” taking her examination like 
any other student. Further: 

“The Princess of Wales is a great lover of 
literature. Her favorite writers are Tennyson, 
Carlyle and Emerson. The novelist she prefers 
above all others is George Eliot. But in her 
well chosen personal library, the volumes which 
she takes down most frequently, next to her 
greatest favorites, are by Goethe, Moliére, Dante, 
Macaulay and John Morley. No matter how 
urgent may be the demands of her exalted station 
upon the minutes of her day, she never fails, 
some time in the twenty-four hours, to have 
recourse to some author she esteems and read 
him with eagerness.” 

It was by special command of the princess, 
notes the London Evening Standard, that a 
liberal supply of the best literature was placed 
aboard the battleship that conveyed her and 
her husband to India. But for an idea of her 
strictly domestic virtues we return to the Neue 
Freie Presse: 

“The future Queen of England is a devoted, 
tender mother, who carefully and personally 
supervises the training of her children. The first 
rule in her nursery is simplicity. There is sim- 
plicity of surroundings, simplicity in clothing, 
simplicity in appearance. In truth, the children 
of the Princess of Wales are not reared more 
luxuriously than are the children of the better 
sort of middle class families in England. : 

“One is irresistibly reminded by all these things 
of the contrast in the case of the great Na- 
poleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt. That boy 
prince once gazed from the windows of the royal 
palace into the street where some miserably clad 
boys were throwing stones into a puddle and 
making the water splash. The prince begged that 
he might join in this sport. But his suite 
promptly told him that such diversions were not 
for the heir to the most exalted throne in Europe.” 

The personal characteristics of the princess 
are said in the Paris Figaro to be shyness and 
reserve. She is so averse to “the pomp of 
power” that the number of state ceremonies 
involving her appearance in royal garb has 
been materially reduced. The fact that she 
must don costumes in India for the sole pur- 
pose of inspiring awe in native princes is said 
to have elicited so strong a protest from her 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


For state reasons she must become * .e most gorgeously 
clad of beings’’ on her present . ‘ur in India. 


that some concession was made at the last 
moment. The princess had heard that “loud 
and derisive laughter” was occasioned by one 
state costume at the Delhi durbar, and she did 
not wish to run any risks of that sort. How- 
ever, the dresses she has consented to wear 
make her easily, thinks the French daily, “the 
most gorgeously clad of beings.” The mil- 
linery is “exquisite in form and coloring” and 
“especially made of the lightest possible 
weight” owing to the nature of the Indian 
climate. Her highness has with her no less 
than ninety-six different hats, designed to 
match special toilets, all repeating the lace, 
velvet and other fabrics comprising the re- 
spective dresses to be worn with them. The 
predilection of the royal lady for “close fitting 
toques” is exemplified in all this millinery, 
which in most instances is equipped with 
brims. The last detail has its origin in the 
dislike of her Royal Highness to carrying a 
parasol and the necessity, nevertheless, of 
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shielding her eyes from the Indian sun. Buta 
white robe ablaze with paillette embroideries 
and a day robe of ivory net decorated with 
Limerick and Carrickmacross lace are thought 
by London fashion prints to be the most strik- 


THE “SON OF HEAVEN” 


Kwang-Hsu, “Son of Heaven,” Chinese Em- 
peror, is without charm and has the least pos- 
sible share of personal magnetism, thinks Miss 
Katharine A. Carl, the American artist who 
painted the now celebrated portrait of the 
Empress Dowager in the National Museum at 
Washington. The figure of the Chinese Em- 
peror, we are told by Miss Carl, is slight and 
elegant and his height is five feet four. These 
details and those that follow are taken from 
the remarkable first-hand study of the Em- 
press Dowager and her imperial circle which 
Miss Carl has published as a means of correct- 
ing many misapprehensions as to her experi- 
ences as a guest in the imperial palace at Pe- 
king.* So intimately acquainted did Miss Carl 
become with the Empress Dowager and with 
the Empress Dowager’s “set” that the eviden- 
tial value of the following description of the 
personal appearance of. “the son of heaven” 
is beyond dispute: 


“He has a well-shaped head, with the intelligent 
qualities well developed, a high brow, with large 
brown eyes and rather drooping lids, not at all 
Chinese in form and setting. His nose is high 
and, like most members of the imperial family, 
is of the so-called ‘noble’ type. A rather large 
mouth with thin lips, the upper short with a 
proud curve, the lower slightly protruding, a 
clear-cut, thin jaw, a strong chin a little beyond 
the line of the forehead, with not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh on the whole face, give him an 
ascetic air and, in spite of his rather delicate 
physique, an appearance of great reserve of 
strength. His complexion is not so white and 
clear as that of the other members of the im- 
perial family, for the Manchus have whiter skins 
than the Chinese; but this seems more the result 
of delicacy than natural with the Emperor. His 
luxuriant, very long hair, a characteristic of the 
Manchus, is beautifully silky and glossy and al- 
ways arranged with the greatest care. 

“Tt is said he much dislikes being shaved, but 
tradition, immutable in China, does not allow a 
man under forty, even if he be the ‘son of 
heaven,’ to wear a mustache or whiskers. Like 
all well-bred Chinese, he has small feet and hands, 
the latter long and thin and most expressive. The 
Emperor dresses with extreme neatness and great 





*Wita THE Empress [DowaGER. By Katharine Carl. 


Century Company. 
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ing of all the creations packed away in the 
sixty-one large trunks containing the ward- 
robe taken by her Royal Highness to the great 
dependency of which her husband is destined— 
if he lives—to become emperor. 


AND HIS AUGUST AUNT 


simplicity, wearing few ornaments and no jewels 
except on state occasions. His face is kindly in 
expression, but the glance from his rather heavy- 
lidded eyes is shrewd and intelligent. His man- 
ner is shy and retiring, but this does not seem to 
be so much from a lack of confidence in himself 
as from the absence of that magnetic quality 
which gives one an appearance of assurance.” 

Altogether, he seemed to Miss Carl, viewing 
him from her coign of vantage as a guest in 
the palace, to be “the ideal of what one would 
imagine an Oriental potentate to be whose 
title is the ‘son of heaven.’” The quality of 
his.smile seemed to her to be “Sphinx-like.” 
The other aspects of his countenance are strik- 
ing enotigh: 

“In his eyes one sees the calm, half-con- 
temptuous outlook upon the world of the fatal- 
ist. There is an abstractness in the subtility of his 
regard, an abstractness that embodies one’s idea 
of the ‘spirit of the Orient.’ At first it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether this comes from a sense of 
power or from a knowledge of the lack of it, but 
that firm and fleshless jaw, that ascetic face and 
keen eye, show there must be reserve strength, 
that there can be no lack of power, should he 
wish to exert it. Over his whole face there is 
a look of self-repression which has almost reached 
a state of passivity. . .. 

“The look of eternal patience in the half-veiled 
regard of those large eyes seems to show that 
he will yet try to accomplish China’s salvation— 
that he is but awaiting his opportunity.” 

There is no evidence that he feels animosity 
against the Empress Dowager, observes Miss 
Carl, in contradiction of a widespread impres- 
sion. There exist “rigidly formal relations” 
between the imperial aunt and the imperial 
nephew, but those relations, nevertheless, 
“seem to be most friendly.” He seems now 
to give but little advice. He holds audiences, 
however, and sees many of the officials alone. 
He issues edicts independently of her Maj- 
esty; but on all grave affairs, and at the meet- 
ing of the grand council, she is always pres- 
ent and the decisions are the results of their 
two opinions. 

The palace occupied by the “son of heaven” 
is as magnificently appointed as that of the “son 
of heaven’s” aunt. He has his own eunuchs 
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and attendants, and leads his 
own life, quite independently of 
Dowager and the ladies in their 
the ladies. He pays his respects 
to his ‘august aunt and adopted 
mother’ every morning before 
the audience and they go to- 
gether to transact affairs of 
state, after which he returns to 
his own palace and follows his 
own pursuits. On_ festivals, 
when the theater is going, he 
comes into the imperial lodge 
during the revresentations and 
on these days joins the Empress 
walks around the gardens or in 
boating on the lake. He also 
dines with Her Majesty on 
these occasions, but he does not 
seem to care as much for the 
theater as she does. 

Moreover, he is literarily and 
intellectually inclined: 


“He occupies himself daily with 
his studies, among which is Eng- 
lish. He is a great reader. There 
is a special official at the palace 
who buys His Majesty’s books and 
they say this is no sinecure, as he 
does not devote himself only to 
Chinese literature and the classics, 
but devours translations of for- 
eign works and is constantly call- 
ing for new ones. They say he 
always reads a book a day, be- 
sides attending to his other duties. 

“He is passionately fond of 
music, plays on a number of 
Chinese instruments and has even 
tried the piano. ‘He has a good 
ear for music and can pick out 
any air he has heard upon any in- 
strument at his disposal. He is 
very clever, also, in a mechanical 
way and can take to pieces and 
put together a clock, with fair 
success. He has been known, 
however, to fail in getting the 
very complicated mechanism of 
some of the palace clocks properly 
together again. The Empress 
Dowager is constantly fearing that 
ager is constantly fearing that 
His Majesty will take some of her 
favorite clocks to pieces and not be able to put 
them into working order again. And he will not 
allow anyone else to finish what he has begun.” 


Finally, he is fond of children and ignores 
pretty young girls and women. At any rate, 
he ignored them when Miss Carl was at court. 
On the other hand, “he seems to have a great 
respect for cleverness.” 

The pen-picture which Miss Carl gives. us 
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Courtesy of the Century Co. Copyright 1905. 
HOW THE EMPRESS DOWAGER MAKES THE CHINESE EMPEROR 


TAKE SECOND PLACE 


The old lady sits on the throne while her nephew has a chair at her 
side. Miss Carl, who painted the Empress Dowager’s portrait, explains 
that the aunt, as “ancestress,”’ is entitled to this mark of deference. The 
kneeling servitor is delivering a communication. 


of the Empress Dowager is a very pleasing 
one. We are told of her “musical and ex- 
quisitely modulated voice, so fresh and silvery, 
so youthful,” and of her charming enuncia- 
tion of the Chinese language, which on her 
tongue “sounds like beautiful rhythmic po- 
etry.” She is very artistic and paints flowers 
charmingly, being remarkably clever with her 
fingers. She is also immaculately neat as to 
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Courtesy of The Century Co. Copyright 1905. 


AN UNFLATTERING PORTRAIT OF CHINA’S EMPRESS 


DOWAGER 


This was painted by Miss Katharine Carl, who tells the world in her 
new book that the Empress Dowager insisted upon being portrayed true 


to life, with no idealizing touches. 


her person. She designs her own dresses, 
directs the setting of her jewels, and has ex- 
cellent taste in the choice of colors. “I never 
saw her with an unbecoming color on,” says 
Miss Carl, “except the imperial yellow.” This 
she wore because she was obliged to, but she 
would sometimes have such heavy embroidery 
that the original color became hardly visible. 
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She is an epicure and often de- 
signs new and dainty dishes. 
She is a lover also of dainty 
perfumes and has these made 
under her own _ supervision. 
She seems to love all animals 
and to possess an almost magical 
power over them; but she rarely 
caresses one of them, and when 
she does so, has a cloth wrung 
out of hot water brought to her 
at once to wipe her fingers. 
What could be more winsome 
than the following picture: 


“On one of our promenades in 
the park I saw a curious instance 
of her wonderful personal mag- 
netism and her power over ani- 
mals. <A bird had escaped from 
its cage, and some eunuchs were 
making efforts to catch it, when 
her Majesty and suite came into 
that part of the grounds. The 
eunuchs had found it impossible 
to entice the bird back into its 
cage; nor would it come upon a 
long stick, with a perch attached, 
which they held up near the tree 
where it rested. The eunuchs 
scattered at the approach of her 
Majesty, and she inquired why 
they were there. The chief eu- 
nuch explained what they were 
doing, and the Empress Dowager 
said, ‘I will call it down.’ I thought 
this was a vain boast, and in my 
heart I pitied her. She was so 
accustomed to have the whole 
world bowed to her that she fan- 
cied even a bird in the grounds 
would obey her mandate, and I 
watched to see how she would 
take her defeat. She had a long, 
wand-like stick, which had been 
cut from a sapling and freshly 
stripped of its bark. She loved the 
faint forest odor of those freshly 
cut sticks, and in the spring often 
carried one when she went out. 
They were long and slender, with 
a crook at the top. I used to 
think she looked like the pictures 
of fairies when she walked with 
these long, white wands. She 
would use them for pointing out 
a flower she wished the eunuchs 
to gather, or for tracing de- 
signs on the gravel when she sat down. To-day 
she held the wand she carried aloft and made a 
low, bird-like sound with her lips, never taking 
her eyes off the bird. She had the most musical 
of voices, and its flute-like sound seemed like a 
magnet to the bird. It fluttered and began to 
descend from bough to bough until it lighted 
upon the crook of her wand, when she gently 
moved her other hand up nearer and nearer until 
it finally rested on her finger. I had been watch- 
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ing with breathless attention, and so tense and 
absorbed had I become that the sudden cessation 
when the bird finally came upon her finger caused 
me a throb of almost pain. No one else, how- 
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ever, of her entourage seemed to think this any- 
thing extraordinary. After a few moments she 
handed the bird to one of the eunuchs, and we 
continued our promenade.” 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH W. FOLK 


The seventh son of a seventh son is sup- 
posed to be endowed with remarkable qualities. 
But if William Allen White is to be entirely 
credited, Mr. Joseph W. Folk, governor of 


Missouri at the age of thirty-six, and “one of . 


the half-dozen real leaders of civic honesty in 
America,” is a seventh son of a seventh son 
and yet is “a most ordinary young man 
equipped with the usual physical and mental 
accouterment.” There is nothing ‘mystical 
about him or his success. The only differ- 
ence between him and many another young 
gentleman in Vanity Fair, says Mr. White, is 
that Folk “has sense enough to be honest and 
to make it pay.” Mr. White tells the story of 


Folk’s career in his usual vivid style in 


McClure’s for December. It is a stimulating 
and reassuring story. 

After he succeeded in getting born, in 
Brownsville, Tennessee (his ancestors on both 
sides having fought in the American Revolu- 
tion), young Joseph got the usual education of 
an American boy in an American country 
town and finished off at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, graduating with the law class of 
1890. After practising law a short time in 
Brownsville, he went to St. Louis, and 
achieved his first prominence as attorney for 
some striking street-car employees. As a result 
of this prominence, he became the Democratic 
nominee for circuit attorney in St. Louis, and 
was elected. Then he began to surprise people. 
He had told all his friends that he would en- 
force the laws; but all candidates said that and 
they supposed Folk was like the rest. He 
surprised them by meaning it. The orator 
who nominated him in the convention laid the 
usual stress, for oratorical purposes, upon 
Folk’s pledge to enforce the laws. When Folk 
afterward put him in jail for “boodling,” a 
great many people saw the joke, but the orator 
did not see it. “Ed” Butler, who was the or- 
ganizer of “the election thugs” for the Demo- 
cratic machine in St. Louis, and who dictated 
most of the nominations, tells his little tale of 
woe as follows, according to Mr. White: 


“It was like this: I was going to nominate a 


man named Clark—good fellow, and all right, ’s 
far ’s I know, when in comes Harry Hawes to my 
office one day an’ says, ‘Colonel, how bad do you 
want that man Clark?’ An’ I says, ‘well—I 
dunno; I ’ve promised it to him.’ ‘Well,’ Harry 
says, ‘I got a young feller name Folk I want to 
have it. That was Harry’s way. He wanted to 
be a leader. An’ he knew he could n’t beat me 
fair; so he done it the other way. I says, ‘well, 
I ’ll see Clark and see what he says.’ And I 
seen him and he says he did n’t need the office 
particularly, and I says, ‘well, if you don’t, Harry 
Hawes ’s got a young feller name Folk that ’s 
been attorney for the Union Labor fellers and 
settled up their strike for ’em, and Harry kind o’ 
wants to name him,’ and so the next time I seen 
Harry I says, ‘bring your little man around,’ and 
he done it and I looked him over, and there 
did n’t seem to be anything the matter of him, 
so I says all right and he was nominated. An’ 
look what he done—spent four years tryin’ to put 
me in the penitentiary—that ’s the kind of a man 
Harry Hawes is. He ’s a leader now, and I ’m 
out. An’ that ’s how he done it.” 


Mr. Folk began operations by securing the 
indictments of a number of election thieves, 
most of whom had worked for his own elec- 
tion. Then he started in on boodling council- 
men. “Within three years, Folk uncovered in 
St.. Louis more corruption than had ever been 
uncovered at one time and place in the civi- 
lized world.” Prior to that, not an indictment 
had ever been secured in Missouri against a 
public official for “boodling.” Folk, in four 
years’ time, brought forty cases, convicted 
twenty of the accused, and though the State 
Supreme Court ordered the release of twelve 
of them on technicalities, the remaining eight 
are now serving time in the penitentiary. All 
sorts of efforts to stop him and to entrap him 
were made. Courtesans were set upon him. 
He was threatened with assassination. It was 
said by the corruptionists that as soon as his 
term of office was ended they would make it 
impossible for him to live in Missouri. This 
last threat was so often repeated that he con- 
cluded that his only chance of safety lay in 
completing the work he had begun and totally 
destroying the power of the corrupt forces. 
And so he became a candidate for the guber- 
natorial nomination. He made a whirlwind 
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campaign of the State. Every member of the 
State Central Committee of his party—the 
Democratic—was against him. So was the 
State administration and all the politicians of 
note. And “an unlimited campaign fund” was 
subscribed to defeat him. With no social 
prestige, no special oratorical ability, no pe- 
culiar talent for political organization, no per- 
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made upon him for that issue, cast him as the 
hero, and Americans never fail to applaud the 
hero and hiss the villain.” Although on elec- 
tion day all the other Democratic candidates 
on the State ticket were defeated by about 
15,000 plurality, Folk was elected by 30,000 
plurality, running 5,000 ahead of Roosevelt. 
As governor, Folk, we are assured, is “not 





THE MOTHER OF GOVERNOR FOLK 


sonal magnetism, no campaign fund to speak 
of, he closed his canvass with a unanimous 
nomination in the convention. It was a most 
signal triumph for simple, straightforward 
honesty and unquestioned courage. Says Mr. 
White: “A great moral issue was moving 
among the people. That issue concerned the 
enforcement or the annulment of law, and 
Folk dramatized it, His career, and the fight 


letting down.” In spite of great legal diffi- 
culties, he has effectually put a stop to race- 
track gambling in St. Louis. He has en- 
forced the laws against selling liquor on Sun- 
day, so that “the hotel bars and all drinking 
places are closed on Sunday in the first-class 
cities of Missouri for the first time in the his- 
tory of the State.” He has secured any num- 
ber of sadly needed laws relating to railroads, 
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while vetoing bills that were manifestly un- 
just to the roads and designed as “strikes.” 
And as a result of it all, the value of land in 
Missouri since Folk began operations has in- 
creased twenty per cent., the annual immigra- 
tion has increased twenty-five per cent., the 
Sunday business of the local street-cars has 
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increased twenty-five per cent. the Monday 
deposits in the savings banks “have increased 
remarkably,” and the number of arrests in 
the three cities where statistics are available 
has decreased twenty per cent., and the Sun- 
day arrests have diminished forty per cent. 
So much for what Folk has done. As for 


‘ 


GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-SIX 
Joseph W, Folk is accounted ‘one of the half-dozen real leaders of civic honesty in America.” 
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the man himself, Mr. White gives us this 
description : 


“He is a smallish man in stature, being a trifle 
less than five feet seven in height, and some day 
he will be stout. He is of the sack-coat size and 
build and temperament—as Roosevelt is—but 
finding himself a public man, he dresses the part 
in what we of the West call a Prince Albert coat, 
a garment which seems to give citizens confidence 
in their public officials. And this leads one in to 
the core of the man’s character—caution. If the 
word ‘foxy’ could be knighted into polite diction, 
it might be applied to Joseph W. Folk. For, 
though intrigue is foreign to his nature, and 
though he never walks on his toes, and has no 
stomach for shams and pretenses, every step he 
takes is taken with direction; every word he says 
is weighed carefully—though hardly painfully as 
a stupid man’s words are doled out to cover his 
ignorance; and every act, public or private, which 
may have the least significance upon those who 
witness it, is measured by some wise rule. Hence 
the Prince Albert coat; hence his abstinence; 
hence his unruffled front; hence the conven- 
tionality of his daily walk. Nor is this veneer. 
It comes from his heart. Fearing the effect on 
young men who might see him smoking, Folk has 
given up his cigar and pipe. He is as modest as 
a girl, and yet he is worldly-wise enough to know 
the force of the example of a public. man, and 
he willingly sacrifices his comfort that he may 
not violate this trivial obligation to the people. 
His language is as clean as a woman’s, and it 
comes from a carefully weeded heart. Add to 
the picture of a frock-coated, smooth-faced, clear- 
eyed, shy-mannered, self-deprecating young man, 
a black soft hat and a boyish smile playing elu- 
sively over a countenance regular and oval, and it 
needs but few touches to make it live.” 
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He is, furthermore, “deeply pious, without 
being in the least sanctimonious and without 
any cant.” He is “rigid in his observance of 
conventionalities,’ though not in the least 
punctilious about formalities. He is good- 
natured and genial, but never humorous, sar- 
castic or flippant. His dominant passion is 
public service, but he “seems to have no con- 
fidants, no advisers, no board of strategy.” 
His honesty seems to Mr. White the result of 
a deliberate conviction, of faith or creed, that 
honesty is the best policy. Intellectually he is 
not yet as big as he is morally; but he is grow- 
ing. He is not a person of broad and catholic 
culture. The effort to make him a presi- 
dential candidate is deprecated by Mr. White, 
who asserts that not Folk’s best friends but 
his most unswerving enemies are those who 
talk the loudest about him as a candidate for 
President in 1908. “To many of those who 
know him best and admire him most he does 
not yet seem to be of size or of strength for 
presidential timber; or better, perhaps, it may 
be said that he does not seem to be of such 
size and strength as he will be after ten years 
more in the school of life, and that the kind of 
a president he might likely make three years 
from now is so much inferior to the president 
that they hope and believe he would make ten 
or a dozen years from now, that they dislike 
to see him wasted on an earlier oppor- 
tunity.” 


THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


When Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke (or Sir 
Purdon, as he is generally called in England) 
reached this country on November 4 last, to 
take up his work as Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, the first thing he did, before 
leaving the White Star Line pier, was to de- 
clare his intention of becoming a naturalized 
American citizen. The next thing he did was 
to prove himself well qualified to become an 
American: he began to hustle! Before going 
to his hotel or to any other place, he took a 
cab from the pier to the Museum, where he 
spent his first day until four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Evidently he feels the need of 
haste. He is sixty years old, and it will take 
him, he says, twenty years to bring the Metro- 
politan up to the standard of the South Ken- 
sington Museum of London. So he has no 
time to lose. And he is losing none. 

When Sir Purdon yielded to the solicitations 


of Mr. Pierrepont Morgan and agreed to re- 
sign the directorship of the London museum 
and accept that of the New York museum, the 
announcement was received in England “with 
something approaching to consternation,” ac- 
cording to a writer—W. G. Paulson Town- 
send—in The Critic. One explanation of his 
acceptance may be that he wants to follow 
the world’s art treasures. When asked if 
America is as artistic as England, he replied 
in the affirmative, and added: “America 
ought to be, for all the art objects come to 
America. The greatest mistake and dis- 
couragement over here is the heavy duty that 
is imposed on art objects. It is better 
for Europe that America does put a duty on, 
for if it did not there would be nothing left in 
Europe. When a good thing turns up it is al- 
ways America that is notified. I have often 
gone after an article and found that it was 
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held for Mr. Morgan. Mr. Morgan has made 
good investments, and the things he bought, 
say six years ago, can now be sold at an ad- 
vance. It is hard to catch Americans.” 

Sir Purdon Clarke is an all-around expert. 
“He appears to be chemist, scientist, artist, 
craftsman, antiquary, archeologist and al- 
chemist combined,” says John Lane, of The 
International Studio. Mr. Lane says further: 


“In England his departure can only be re- 
garded as a national loss. Mr. Morgan has an- 
nexed many men and things in Europe, but the 
removal of Sir Purdon is the one irreparable loss 
that British lovers of the arts will not soon for- 
give. Mr. Morgan must be congratulated, too, 
on obtaining such distinguished services for 
fifteen thousand dollars per annum. Just think 
of the number of ‘buyers’ there are at the various 
stores on Broadway and Fifth Avenue who draw 
annually twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars. 
It is evident that Sir Purdon has not been in- 
duced to accept the position from pecuniary mo- 
tives. Indeed, I believe that he at once recog- 
nized the unexampled opportunity of impressing 
his personality and enthusiasms on the art of 
eighty millions of the most alert people in the 
world.” 

Sir Purdon, we are told, is an Englishman 
whose native land is Ireland. That is to say, 
he comes of a West of England family which 
settled in Ireland, and he was born in County 
Dublin in 1846. He was educated, in France 
and elsewhere, for an architect, and his first 
distinction was achieved as student in the Art 
Training Schools of the South Kensington, 
when the national medal for architectural de- 
sign was awarded to him. Later he became 
a member of the museum’s staff, and his 
travels in various parts of the world served 
to equip him fully in the knowledge of the 
world’s best art. He was sent, first, to Italy 
to superintend the reproduction of mosaics in 
Venice and Rome, “where he completely mas- 
tered the technicalities of that ancient and 
glorious art.” Then he went to Egypt. Two 
years later he was living in Teheran, Persia. 
Still later he was traveling in Turkey. Then 
he began his work as organizer. He took 
charge of various exhibitions in London and 
elsewhere. In 1880 he went to India for two 
years. Of his sojourns in the East, Mr. 


Tewnsend writes: 


“There is no secret of Eastern craft, however 
cunning it may be, that is not known to Sir Pur- 
don. He has the rare gift of instilling into the 
minds of Eastern men a feeling of trust and of 
good-fellowship that has unlocked to him the 
portal of many a guarded secret in art work. 
This was his protection in India and Persia 
when searching for treasures of art in the bazars 
of almost unknown towns. To the ordinary agent 
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such an undertaking has a strong element of 
danger in it, especially when the objects have a 
place in the religion of either Hindoos or Moham- 
medans. Some of the treasures acquired by Sir 
Purdon in his Eastern expeditions are priceless 
now, and are the envy of all the nations,—notably 
pieces of jewelry, rare enamels, and fabrics. 
Above all is the ceramic collection a valuable one, 
representing nearly all the varieties of the art of 
the Eastern potter.” 

In 1892, Sir Purdon became Chief Keeper of 
the South Kensington Museum, and in 1896 
the Director. One of the most marked changes 
developed by him was in the expansion of the 
circulation department, a sort of university 
extension idea, in accordance with which an 
enormous collection of art objects are circu- 
lated freely throughout the British provinces, 
and the treasures of the museum are thus 
made widely accessible. He not only believes 
in the democracy of art, but, according to 
John Lane, is himself accessible to all men. 
He is “a born organizer” and an expert in 
detecting spurious antiques, so much so, in 
fact, that if he were taken through the Met- 
ropolitan Museum blindfolded he would, in 
some cases, “know spurious objects from their 
odor.” Mr. Lane tells us further: 

“Sir Purdon Clarke will tell you not to neglect 
the appreciation of your native talent in behalf of 
the foreigner who spends a few months with you 
each season and exchanges his daubs for your 
dollars. Without any pretensions to be a prophet, 
I feel convinced that your new director will be 
disappointed not to find a section devoted to the 
beautiful work of the North American Indians. 
Their dyes, pottery, colours, shapes, carvings and 
metal work will be very suggestive to his practical 
mind and he will doubtless give the formation of 
this department his early attention. Above all 
things, Sir Purdon will make your museum a 
great educational power. He will demonstrate 
by models how to chasten your national tendency 
of over-decoration; even your architecture, beau- 
tiful as it frequently is, being sometimes over 
loaded by incongruous ornament.” 


He is described further as a man of great 
personal charm, and there is nothing of the 
art bigot about him. “He is fond of every 
style of art, and one of his characteristics is 
that he is a staunch upholder of the claims of 
England as an art-producing country in the 
Middle Ages.” 

At the reception given to Sir Purdon at the 
Metropolitan Museum November 15, six thou- 
sand persons were present to shake his hand 
and offer him good wishes. So great was the 
attendance that the carriage lines extended 
two blocks on each side of the museum on 
Fifth Avenue and through the cross streets 
beyond Madison Avenue. 
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Recent 


William Watson’s poetry, as it appears in a 
complete collection just published in two volumes 
(John Lane), places him in the very front rank 
of minor poets. He is not one of the great bards. 
He has not executed any masterpieces. He has 
not shaped the thought of his age to any con- 
siderable degree, nor startled the imagination nor 
appreciably increased the treasury of familiar 
quotations. But there is no poet living, not even 
Swinburne, who less often mars his verse with 
careless and slovenly work. His themes are high 
and worthy, and the treatment always has a cer- 
tain nobility, both of form and of content. If 
one may not call him a great poet one wishes to 
do so again and again. The last ten stanzas of his 
poem “The Father of the Forest” are in the 
same class with Grey’s Elegy, and his “The First 
Skylark of Spring” is within hailing distance of 
Shelley’s immortal poem. We reproduce a part 
of the first and all of the second poem: 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST 
By WILLIAM WATSON 


Old emperor Yew, fantastic sire, 

Girt with thy guard of dotard kings,— 
What ages hast thou seen retire 

Into the dusk of alien things? 
What mighty news hath stormed thy shade, 
Of armies perished, realms unmade? 


* * * * * * * 
Was it the wind befooling me 

With ancient echoes, as I lay? 
Was it the antic fantasy 

Whose elvish mockeries cheat the day? 
Surely a hollow murmur stole 
From wizard bough and ghostly bole: 


“Who prates to me of arms and kings, 
Here in these courts of old repose? 
Thy babble is of transient things, 
Broils, and the dust of foolish blows. 
Thy sounding annals are at best 
The witness of a world’s unrest 


“Goodly the loud ostents to thee, 
And pomps of time: to me more sweet 
The vigils of Eternity, 
And Silence patient at my feet; 
And dreams beyond the deadening range 
And dull monotonies of Change. 


“Often an air comes idly by 

With news of cities and of men. 
I hear a multitudinous sigh, 

And lapse into my soul again. 
Shall her great noons and sunsets be 
Blurred with thine infelicity? 





“Now from these veins the strength of old, 
The warmth and lust of life depart; 
Full of mortality, behold 
The cavern that was once my heart! 
Me, with blind arm, in season due, 
Let the aérial woodman hew. 


“For not though mightiest mortals fall, 
The starry chariot hangs delayed. 
His axle is uncooled, nor shall 
The thunder of His wheels be stayed. 
A changeless pace His coursers keep, 
And halt not at the wells of sleep. 


“The South shall bless, thet East shall blight, 
The red rose of the Dawn shall blow; 
The million-lilied stream of Night 
Wide in ethereal meadows flow; 
And Autumn mourn; and everything 
Dance to the wild pipe of the Spring. 


“With oceans heedless round her feet, 
And the indifferent heavens above, 
Earth shall the ancient tale repeat 
Of wars and tears, and death and love; 
And, wise from all the foolish Past, 
Shall peradventure hail at last 


“The advent of that morn divine 
When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all, in their unlikeness, blend 
Confederate to one golden end 





“Beauty: the Vision whereunto, 
In joy, with pantings, from afar, 
Through sound and odour, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star— 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled— 
Toils the indomitable world.” 


THE FIRST SKYLARK OF SPRING 
By WILLIAM WATSON 


Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet,— 
.’ The virginal untroubled sky, 
And this vext region at my feet.— 
Alas, but one have I! 


To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade, of mundane care. 

They amid mortal mists are made,— 
Thine, in immortal air. 


My heart is dashed with griefs and fears; 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone. 
O high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on! 


Not loftiest bard, of mightiest mind, 
Shall ever chant a note so pure, 

Till he can cast this earth behind 
And breathe in heaven secure. 
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We sing of Life, with stormy breath 

That shakes the lute’s distempered string: 
We sing of Love, and loveless Death 

Takes up the song we sing. 


And born in toils of Fate’s control, 
Insurgent from the womb, we strive 
With proud unmanumitted soul 
To burst the golden gyve. 


Thy spirit knows nor bounds nor bars; 
On thee no shreds of thraldom hang; 

Not more enlarged, the morning stars 
Their great Te Deum sang. 


But I am fettered to the sod, 

And but forget my bonds an hour; 
In amplitude of dreams a god, 

A slave in dearth of power. 


And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more. 

Thou sing’st as if thou knew’st the whole, 
And lightly held’st thy lore! 


Somewhat as thou, Man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 

Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 


The springtime bubbled in his throat, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the note ;— 
Ah, thine is Youth and Love! 


Thou sing’st of what he knew of old, 
And dreamlike from afar recalls; 
In flashes of forgotten gold 
An orient glory falls. 


And as he listens, one by one 

Life’s utmost splendours blaze more nigh; 
Less inaccessible the sun, 

Less alien grows the sky. 


For thou art native to the spheres, 
And of the courts of heaven art free, 

And carriest to his temporal ears 
News from eternity; 


And lead’st him to the dizzy verge, 
And lur’st him o’er the dazzling line, 

Where mortal and immortal merge, 
And human dies divine. 


One may pass readily from William Watson 
to Edwin Markham. Their best poetry is of 
much the same quality, but the American poet 
appeals with more success to those who are not 
academicians. “Here is a beautiful little lyric, 
which we take from Success: 


WIND AND LYRE 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


Thou art the wind and I the lyre: 
Strike, O Wind, on the sleeping strings— 
Strike till the dead heart stirs and sings! 
I am the altar and thou the fire: 
Burn, O Fire, to a whitened flame— 
Burn me clean of the mortal blame! 
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I am the night and thou the dream: 
Touch me softly and thrill me deep, 
When all is white on the hills of sleep. 

Thou art the moon and I the stream: 
Shine to the trembling heart of me, 
Light my soul to the mother-sea. 


“There is an etherial touch to Mr. Cawein's 
poetry of nature,” says Ernest McGaffey, in the 
St. Louis Mirror, “which has all the subtle elu- 
siveness of the seasons themselves.” In illustra- 
tion of this, he quotes from Mr. Cawein’s latest 
volume, “The Vale of Tempe” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), the following poem: 


REVEALMENT 
By Mapison CAWEIN 


A sense of sadness in the golden air, 

A pensiveness, that has no part in care, 
As if the Season, by some woodland pool, 

Braiding the early blossoms in her hair, 

Seeing her loveliness reflected there, 
Had sighed to find herself so beautiful. 


A breathlessness, a feeling as of fear, 
Holy and dim as of a mystery near, 
As if the World about us listening went 
With lifted finger, and hand-hollowed ear, 
Hearkening a music that we cannot hear, 
Haunting the quickening earth and firmament. 


A prescience of the soul that has no name, 
Expectancy that is both wild and tame, 
As if the earth, from out its azure ring 
Of heavens, looked to see, as white as flame,— 
As Perseus once to chained Andromeda came,— 
The swift, divine revealment of the Spring. 


Miss Florence Wilkinson comes honestly by 
her poetic gifts. Her father, Dr. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and Criti- 
cism in Chicago University, is himself not only 
an acute critic but the author of some ambitious 
epics (“The Epic of Saul” and “The Epic of 
Paul”) that have found a small but very appre- 
ciative audience. Miss Wilkinson’s verse is freer 
of theological gyves than is her father’s and she 
is not so given as he to overrefinement. She 
rarely fails, however, to achieve the note of dis- 
tinction. Here is a late poem of hers from 
McClure’s: 


THE CLOUD AND THE MOUNTAIN 
By FLoreNcE WILKINSON 


The cloud spake to the Mountain and it said: 
“Lo! I am still as thou and lift a hoary head, 
Men marvel! at my height and are adread. 


My promontory rides the blue, a gallant prow; 

My valleys they are deep, the sunset smites my 
brow. 

I draw men’s eyes with distance, even as thou.” 
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The ancient Mountain spake: “Ephemeral and 
vain, 

This evening thou shalt vanish never to come 
again, 

A shape, a fleet similitude, built out of rain. 


No flocks of sheep or goats follow thy phantom 
trails, 

There are no folk inhabiting thy misty vales; 

Thy insubstantial headland, lo, it faints and fails. 


Thou art a dream, a shadow and a lure, 

A ghostly mountain and a haunted moor 

Where thin thoughts move, but nothing can en- 
dure.” 


The Cloud spake to the Mountain: “Even so: 
It is with thee and thy perpetual snow; 
Thou art a dream that insect generations know. 


Ages before thou wast conceived, I AM: 
Before the earth took shape or harbored man, 
When the chained stars like molten rivers ran. 


The men that build their cities upon thee 
Are dimmer than the shapes that people me, 
Figments of flesh and soon no more to be. 


For as I am a fable in thy sight, 
Art thou and all things, save the still small light 
Of candled souls that journey home by night.” 


In another department of this magazine ap- 
pears an article on José-Maria de Heredia, the 
Cuban who achieved a first place among con- 
temporary French men of letters, and whose 
reputation rests upon his one thin volume of son- 
nets (one hundred ard eighteen in number) en- 
titled “Les Trophées.” Three of these sonnets, 
translated for Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature, we take the liberty of repro- 
ducing : 


ON PIERRE RONSARD’S BOOK OF LOVE 
By JosE-Marta DE HEREDIA 


In Bourgueil’s pleasance many a lover’s hand 
Wrote many a name in letters big and bold 
On bark of shady tree; beneath the gold 
Of Louvre’s ceiling, love by smiles was fanned. 
What matters it? Gone all the maddened band! 
Four planks of wood their bodies did enfold; 
None now disputes their love, or longs to hold 
Their dried-up dust,—part of the grassy land. 
All dead. Marie, Héléne, Cassandra proud, 
Your bodies would be nothing in their shroud,— 
Lilies and roses were not made to last,— 
If Ronsard, on the yellow Loire or Seine, 
Had not upon your brows his garlands cast 
Of myrtle and of laurel not in vain 
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THE CONQUERORS 
By José-Maria DE HEREDIA 


Falcons fierce they are from charnel nest, 
Weary of flight and burdens of their woe; 
From Palos of Moguer they spell-bound go, 

Heroic dreams and coarse their minds invest. 

Far in deep mines the precious gold-veins rest 
Waiting for them; and as the trade-winds blow 
Filling their sails, they drive them all too slow 

To that mysterious shore,—world of the West. 

The phosphorescent blue of tropic seas 

Colored their dreams when in the languid breeze 
They slept each eve in hope of morrows 

bright,— 

Of epic morrows; or in unknown skies, 

Leaning entranced, they saw from carvels white 

From out the ocean, strange new stars arise. 


THE SAMURI 


By Jose-Maria DE HEREDIA 
“It was a man with two swords.” 


The biva in her hand claims thought no more; 

Some — she thrums, as, through the lattice 
light 

Of twist’ bamboo, she sees, where all is bright 

On the flat plain, her love and conqueror. 

Swords at his side comes he,—her eyes adore,— 
His fan held high, red girdle: splendid sight! 
Deep scarlet on dark armor; and unite 

Great blazons on his shoulder, feared in war. 

Like huge crustacean, shining black and red, 

Lacquer and silk and bronze from feet to head, 
Plated and brilliant is this lovéd one. 

He sees her,—smiles beneath his bearded masque; 
And as he hastens, glitter in the sun 

The gold antenne trembling on his casque. 


There is originality in the subject and in the 
treatment of the following poem, which we quote 
from the Atlantic: 


SHAKSPERE TO HIS IIIRROR 
By RicHArD Burton 


Within thy crystai depths I see 
A figure semblable of me, 

But no more me than I am one 
With the brute rock I rest upon; 

For how may brow or eye reveal 
The infinites wherewith I deal? 


Nay, I will break thee, mirror mine! 
The unseen inward is divine, 
The outward body but a bowl 
That covers in the mounting soul. 
If any one would truly know 
What manner of man I come and go, 
Not flesh alone, but blood and breath, 
Lo, Lear, Lord Hamlet and Macbeth! 


Poor mummer, I must shatter thee, 
Since thou dost bear false tales of me! 
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This brings us to the numerous tributes in 
verse called into existence by the shattering of 
that other mirror of Shakespeare—Henry Irving. 
One of these tributes, that by Arthur Stringer, 
we quoted last month. Here are several more 
that are worth while. The first is from the 
London Times, the second from The Canadian 
Magazine, the third from Punch: 


HENRY IRVING 


By JAMES RHOADES 


So farewell, Irving! Punctual to the last 

Great call that summoned him rehearse on high, 
Who knows in what majestic drama cast 

He turned from counterfeit of death to die? 


Mighty magician, master of the spells 
That move to grief or pity, love or scorn! 
“The rest is silence”; but the silence tells 
Of art ennobled and a stage forlorn. 


SIR HENRY IRVING 


By Virna SHEARD 
‘*Thou trumpet made for Shakespeare’s lips to blow!”’ 


No more for thee the music and the lights, 
Thy magic may no more win smile nor frown; 
For thee, Oh dear interpreter of dreams, 
The curtain hath rung down. 


No more the sea of faces, turned to thine, 
Swayed by impassioned word and breathless 
pause; 
No more the triumph of thine art,—no more 
The thunder of applause. 


No more for thee the maddening, mystic bells, 
The haunting horror—and the falling snow; 
No more of Shylock’s fury, and no more 
The Prince of Denmark's woe. 


Not once again the fret of heart and soul, 
The loneliness and passion of King Lear ; 

No more bewilderment and broken words 
Of wild despair and fear. 


And never wilt thou conjure from the past 
The dread and bitter field of Waterloo; 
Thy trembling hands will never pluck again 

Its roses or its rue. 


Thou art no longer player to the Court; 
No longer red-robed Cardinal or King; 
To-day thou art thyselfi—the Well-Beloved— 
Bereft of crown and ring. 


Thy feet have found the path that Shakespeare 
found, 
Life’s lonely exit of such far renown; 
For thee, Oh dear interpreter of dreams, 
The curtain hath rung down. 
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HENRY IRVING 


Ring down the curtain, for the play is done. 
Let the brief lights die out, and darkness fall. 
Yonder to that real life he has his call; 

And the loved face beholds the Eternal Sun. 


Everybody who has ever read it remembers 
Kipling’s “Last Chantey” and its jolly, jolly 
mariners who “plucked unhandily” at their 
“golden fiddles” and beseeched the Lord of All 
to give them back their sea. The theme, if not 
the style, of the two poems below (the first taken 
from The Outlook) reminds one of that: 


THE FORMER THINGS 


By PriscittA LEONARD 


“There shall be no more night and no more sea.” 
—Yet to have known the tranquil twilight hour 
And seen the slow sweep of the silver stars 
Across the cold depths of the winter sky, 

Or waited in the hush before the dawn; 

To have been driven on the mighty wave 

And dwelt within the curtains of the storm, 
Or seen the tempest batter on the cliffs 

Till it is broken to a murmuring peace 

And all its surges softened into foam,— 

Shall not the sons of men remember these, 
Rejoicing they have known them, in the day 
When sundering oceans and the ‘pathless dark 
Have passed away, and never can return? 


“There shall be no more tears and no more pain.” 

—Yet to have known the patient hour of trust, 

And seen the stars of faith and hope arise 

Out of the blackness of a midnight grief, 

Or grasped the robe of God within the dark; 

To have been swept far from self’s safe-laid 
course 

Into the heart of all the human storm 

Of sorrow, and have battled through the surge 

Bringing some shipwrecked brother to the shore, 

Or learned the secret of accepted pain, 

The fellowship of suffering and woe— 

Shall not the souls of men remember these, 

Rejoicing in remembrance, in the day 

When sacrifice for others and for God 

Has passed away, and never can return? 


Still closer (in theme) to Kipling’s poem is the 
one which Mr. Henderson, the well-known 
musical critic, contributes to the October number 
of Scribner's: 

HEREAFTER 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


Preach me no heaven of insensate rest 

And drowsy chantings of obedient praise. 

Must I intone the wide hereafter out 

In dulcet choirings with young seraphim, 

And lull to sleep my unperfected soul, 

New fledged, and fluttering from its fleshy nest ? 
Why, let the angels sing and strike the harp 

To pious chords; they never knew aught else. 
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If death be but a gate that leads to this, 
’Twere better that we dig our mortal graves 
So deep we shall not hear the judgment trump. 
Out of the cradled vale of puling babes 

We have climbed up the hill unto the crest 
Through dusty days of study and of thought. 
We have fed fat our minds with many books, 
Have read the record of the circling worlds, 
Have weighed far planets, caught slim asteroids, 
And found the secret of the stalwart earth 
Amid convenient atoms. But with this 

Have we encompassed knowledge? Are we wise? 
Thou knowest. We are but the silly sport 
Of Time, that either blinds our futile eyes 
With gazing at the glory of the sun 

Or lights us with a glimpse between the stars. 
Here stand we shut within our pristine shells, 
The mind a kernel that has not yet burst 

Into a branching plant to drink the air. 

It does not tremble with the universe, 

Nor grow a part of all, a sentient ray, 
Vibrating to its core in synchrony 

With the great waves that bear through space 
The silent heart-throbs of infinity. 

Within this fleshly prison we are held, 

A subtle essence in a sealéd globe; 

Break but the seal and we shall float across 
The earth, the seas, the bright, perennial stars, 
In immaterial perfume. We are souls, 

Yea, souls imprisoned, souls the serfs of Time, 
Set free alone by the decree of Death. 

Then preach me not of everlasting rest, 

A heaven of harps and oratorio. 

If that be heaven, then let me stay without, 

A homeless spirit, winging in the void 

An endless flight beyond the utmost worlds. 
For there at last I shall be wholly free 

To seek the full and perfectest rewards 

Of truth, to walk in glory through that land 
Which we but dream of and of which till now 
I have but seen the beacon fires afar 

Upon the shores of yon cerulean sea. 


One looks for something perfunctory in a 
poem on Thanksgiving, and rarely looks in vain. 
But Miss Coates strikes a new note and a high 
one in the following stanzas, which are also taken 
from Scribner's: 


THANKSGIVING 


By FLoreNnce EarLe COATES 


Now gracious plenty rules the board, 
And in the purse is gold; 

By multitudes, in glad accord, 
Thy giving is extolled. 

Ah, suffer me to thank Thee, Lord, 
For what Thou dost withhold! 


I thank Thee that howe’er we climb 
There yet is something higher ; 

That though through all our reach of time 
We to the stars aspire, 

Still, still, beyond us burns sublime 
The pure sidereal fire! 
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I thank Thee for the unexplained, 
The hope that lies before, 

The victory that is not gained— 
O Father, more and more 

I thank Thee for the unattained— 
The good we hunger for! 


I thank Thee for the voice that sings 
To inner depths of being; 

For all the upward spread of wings, 
From earthly bondage freeing; 

For mystery—the dream of things 
Beyond our power of seeing! 


Is there anything new to be said in a Christmas 
poem? Quite likely there is, but blessed is he 
that does not look for it for he shall not be dis- 
appointed. And why should we want anything 
strictly new? The time-honored Christrhas mes- 
sages are certainly worth retelling at least once 
a year. Mr. Markham puts into new form the old 
gospel that we really find God in serving man, 
and that aspiration without service is a barren 
thing. Here is his poem which we reprint from 
advance sheets of the December Woman’s Home 
Companion: 


CHRIST WITH US 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these ye did it 
unto Me.” 


I cried aloud, “There is no Christ 

In all this world unparadised ! 

No Christ to go to in my need— 

No Christ to comfort me and feed! 

He passed in glory out of sight, 

The angels drew him into light: 

Now in the lonesome earth and air 

I can not find him anywhere. 

Would God that Heaven were not so far 
And I were where the White Ones are!” 


Then from the grey stones of a street 
Where goes an ocean drift of feet, 

I heard a child’s cry tremble up, 

And turned to share my scanty cup. 
When lo, the Christ I thought was dead 
W as in the little one I fed! 

At this I drew my aching eyes 

From the far-watching of the skies; 
And now whichever way I turn 

I see my Lord’s white halo burn! 


Wherever now a sorrow stands, 

’Tis mire to heal His nail-torn hands; 
In every lonely lane and street, 

*Tis mine to wash His wounded feet— 
’Tis mine to roll away the Stone 

And warm His heart against my own. 
Here, here, on Earth I find it all— 
The young archangels white and tall, 
The Golden City and the doors, 

And all the shining of the floors! 








The most notable book of fiction just now be- 
fore the American public is undoubtedly Mrs. 
Wharton’s latest work.* It is characterized by 

the New York Evening Post as 

The House 4 “sermon-story,” the text of 

of Mirth. which is found in Ecclesiastes 
vii, 4 (“The heart of the wise is in the house of 
mourning; but the heart of fools is in the house 
of mirth”). The particular house of mirth touched 
up by Mrs. Wharton is the one in which New 
York society, or that portion of it chiefly bent on 
self-amusement, disports itself. Various critics 
compare the story with Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair.” “As a description of the ‘Vanity Fair’ that 
is growing up in America,” says the Evening Post 
critic, “it is skilful, trenchant and brilliant.” As 
a story, however, this reviewer does not find it 
convincing. “The blunt truth is that Mrs. Whar- 
ton lacked the courage to work out the drama as 
she evidently conceived it.” Her conception was 
that of Omar Khayyam’s—of a Great Jester look- 
ing on cynically at the “magic shadow shapes” of 
mortal figures; but the Great Jester’s tone is not 
preserved, as Thackeray preserved it, to the last. 
The “moral ending” caught Mrs. Wharton in its 
toils, and “the result is that her sermon is less 
effective and her story is not convincing.” But 
the same critic admits that the characters are 
vital and real, “rounded, memorable figures in 
the drama staged in this quivering house.” 


The Times (New York) speaks much more 
enthusiastically. Mrs. Wharton, we are told, has 
here set forth the relentlessness of Fate as viv- 
idly as ever it was set forth by Aeschylus or 
Shakespeare. The essential elements of the story 
are “as simple as those of the Greek tragedy.” 
But while it will be acclaimed chiefly for its 
ethical side, the esthetic rather than the homiletic 
sense has governed in its construction, and “as 
a finished and beautiful example of the modern 
novelist’s art it makes its strongest appeal.” The 
Boston Herald also refers to the novel as “a 
notable example of literary craftsmanship,” which 
is “penetrating and pitiless in its perfection.” 
This is the general verdict. “The novel is of 
admirable workmanship throughout,” says Robert 
Bridges, writing in Collier's Weekly; “done 
with that good taste which comes from a knowl- 
edge of the best in life and letters, and with the 
restraint only a master of craftsmanship can give.” 


*THE House or Mirtu, By Edith Wharton, Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 
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Mrs. Wharton’s characterizations are brilliant 
and often epigrammatic. There is one lady— 
Mrs. Peniston—who is “one of the episodical 
persons who form the padding of life.’ Another 
—Carrie Fisher—is “a professional sponge, who 
was simply a mental habit corresponding to the 
physical titillations of the cigarette or the cock- 
tail.” Alice Wetherall is “an animated visiting 
list, whose most fervid convictions turn on the 
wording of invitations and the engraving of din- 
ner cards.” Miss Osburgh is “a large girl with 
flat surfaces and no high lighis.” As for the 
heroine—Lily Bart—she elicits many superla- 
tives. Mr. Bridges, for instance, says of her: 


“There is a depth and sincerity in. this re- 
lentless dissection of a modern American girl 
that the author has never before equalled. The 
thing has been done cynically a dozen times—the 
surface of the character is so easily sketched. 
But in chapters such as the last interview with 
Selden and the visit to Nettie Struther’s humble 
tenement, Mrs. Wharton gets at the very root of 
the tragedy in Lily Bart. There is not a touch 
of cynicism nor one stroke too much in the in- 
herent pathos of the situation! 


The Argonaut’s reviewer says of the same 
character : 


“The women whom Lily Bart suggests are the 
heroines of great books—Tess, for example, and, 
emphatically, Becky. In her making, Mrs. Whar- 
ton has done a consistent, convincing, and ad- 
mirable piece of work. Beside it, even the de- 
licious descriptions of ‘society’ in New York, 
Tuxedo, Newport, and the various country places 
of the several people concerned, pale into incon- 
sequence. The woman’s the thing; we do not 
tire of her, even through the more than five 
hundred pages that the book contains.” 

One who loves contrasts in literature may find 
a striking one between Mrs. Wharton’s tale of 


smart society and Octave Thanet’s latest novel.* 


The contrast, however, one 
The Man of hardly needs to say, is not in 
the Hour. the literary quality, for Mrs. 
French is an artist as well 


as Mrs. Wharton; it lies in the quality of the 
characters and the material used in the construc- 
tion of the two stories. In place of a society 
heroine, we have in Mrs. French’s story a hero 
compounded of idealism and stern business sense. 
In place of New York’s smart society, we get 
glimpses into labor circles in Illinois. And in 
place of a picture of the moral strabismus among 


*THE MAN oF THE Hour. Bobbs, 


Merrill & Company. 


By Octave Thanet. 
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the rich leisure class we get pictures of the 
crookedness of labor leaders and the pros and 
cons of the contest between labor and capital. 
The World To-day, which considers “The Man of 
the Hour” “far and away the best, as it is the 
most serious, piece of work she [the author] has 
yet produced,” outlines the scheme of the book 
as follows: 

“The ‘man of the hour’ is a young American. 
whose father is an Illinois plow manufacturer 
and whose mother is a Russian princess of the 
nihilistic stamp. The son inherits the practical 
sagacity of his father and the radical idealism of 
his mother. The story centers about his efforts 
to make the American in him yield to his Russian 
idealism. Swept off his feet by a generous devo- 
tion to the poor, he gives away his fortune, his 
social position and, temporarily at least, the 
woman he loves, to become one of the wage- 
earning class. His growing convictions that the 
people of his adoption were unworthy of his sac- 
rifice, and the final triumph of his inherited 
Americanism, make a story of really more than 
ordinary power. The author has, however, done 
more than make a social study; she has given us 
a dramatic story full of sentiment and action.” 

The verdict of The Outlook is that the story is 
“fine in spirit and thoroughly readable also as a 
story of character and incident. The 
author has in some way obtained a true inside 
view of labor disputes, and shows us with equal 
fairness the dishonest labor agitator, the honest 
unionist, the employer who has both firmness and 
sympathy.” The Philadelphia Ledger regards the 
novel as a “notable” one, rich in quiet, sponta- 
neous humor; but it does not think that the author 
shows in this, her first novel, that mastery which 
she has always exhibited in short fiction: “In 
spite of the timeliness of its theme and the power 
of its working out, as a whole, the book drags at 
times. Here and there the author seems to be 
putting off a climax which, in the more familiar 
field of the short story, would have come natu- 
rally, easily and without delay.” The Bookman 
speaks of “the artificiality of the plot,’ which has 
been “moulded to fit a preconceived thesis.” The 
novel, however, it finds to be “not lacking in 
strength nor in that fine character-drawing that 
the writer’s previous work has associated with her 
name.” 





The word “thrilling,” applied to a novel nowa- 
days, means usually an historical romance. It is 
a word that does its usual amount of duty in the 
critiques of Mr. Chambers’s new 
novel of the American Revolu- 
tion.* “It would be but an un- 
responsive American that would 


The 
Reckoning. 


*Tuz RECKONING. By Robert W. Chambers. D. Appleton 


& Company. 
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not thrill to such relations,’ says the New York 
Tribune. “A thrilling and engrossing tale,’ says 
The Sun (New York). “A romance of the thrill- 
ing sort,” says the St. Louis Republic. The one 
word is by itself almost a complete classification 
of a novel. But there are other things to be said 
of “The Reckoning.” The London Academy calls 
it “emphatically the best work yet done by that 
very promising author.” But for “one fatal blot,” 
it thinks the book “might almost be counted a 
masterpiece.” That blot is the choice of a spy 
for a hero. “We cannot away with the feeling 
that such work is not for the heroic.” The Phila- 
delphia Press makes the same criticism of the 
hero, but praises the heroine, Elsin Grey, as “a 
charming heroine, charming alike in her move-- 
ments of spirited humor and anger.” 

The story treats of the last fierce fighting in 
northern New York between the revolutionaries 
and the Tories, and is designed to be the fourth 
in a series of which “Cardigan” and “The Maid at 
Arms” are two, the third of the series not yet 
having been published. If a story can be said to 
have “temperament,” this story, the St. Louis 
Republic thinks, has it. From its exceptionally 
well-written review, we quote further: 


“Chambers’s bullets whistle almost audibly in 
the pages; when a twig snaps, as twigs do per- 
force in these chronicles, you can almost feel the 
presence of the savage buck who snaps it; and 
you can see the blood fly, and well-nigh smell it, 
when a tomahawk splits its way home; then there 
are situations of force and effect everywhere 
through the pages, an intensity of action, a certain 
naturalness of dialogue and ‘human nature’ in 
the incidents. But over all is the glamor of the 
Chambers’ fancy, the gauzy woof of an artist’s 
imagination which glories in tints, in poesies, in 
the little whims of the brush and pencil, so that 
you have just a pleasant reminder of unreality 
and a glimpse of the author himself here and 
there to vary the interest and dispel any possible 
tedium which the historical and narrative phase 
of the romance founded on fact and chronology 
might otherwise impart.” 





“This conclusion of an imaginative tragedy” is 
the phrase that H. Rider Haggard, not content with 
such a simple term as sequel, uses in describing 
his new novel.* After twenty 
years, She - Who - Must - Be - 
Obeyed comes back to live again 
in these pages. Naturally, the 
chief interest in the book lies in comparing it 
with “She.” Opinion seems to be pretty evenly 
divided as to whether the power and charm are 
as great in the sequel as in its lurid predeces- 


Ayesha. 


sor. “Taken on its merits, ‘Ayesha’ is probably 
*AvesHA. By H. Rider Haggard. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 
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a book stronger and better than its original,” 
thinks The Critic. The Tribune (New York) 
thinks, there is a subtle something, a certain 
freshness, lacking; yet “Holly and Leo are as in- 
domitable as ever; the perils they have to over- 
come are still calculated to make us shudder, 
and Ayesha is as weirdly fascinating now as 
when she first dawned upon the horizon.” The 
London Athenaeum thinks that the sequel shows 
no falling off. It says: 


“Mr. Haggard’s sense of adventure is alive 
throughout, as it was in ‘She.’ Once more we 
are introduced to catastrophic convulsions of 
Nature, to Titanic phenomena; once more primi- 
tive passions ride through his pages; and once 
more mysterious and remote cities are discovered 
to us. In fine, he uses his old imagination in just 
the old way. Honestly, his invention is as large 
and ingenious as before; and honestly his writing 
is more discreet and quite as picturesque. Yet 
‘Ayesha’ fails to exercise the fascination of ‘She’; 
and the reason must, perhaps, be sought, not in 
Mr. Haggard, but in ourselves. ‘Ayesha’ deserves 
indeed a vogue only second to that of her pre- 
vious incarnation.” 

The London Academy, on the other hand, 
thinks that in the sequel Ayesha has become “a 
weak and whimsical woman with few or none of 
the supernatural attributes that belonged to her 
before, and the adventures with which her tale is 
blazoned appear to us absolutely incredible.” It 
adds: “Not all the wishes that we could form of 
submitting our imagination to that of the author 
result in a moment of illusion; we see where the 
springs are, and even behold the very rope, as 
plainly as we did when Mr. Stephen Phillips 
tried to represent her in a theatre; and laughter 
comes too readily where the writer meant to 
produce awe.” 

For Mr. Frederic Taber Cooper, writing in The 
Bookman (New York), ‘Ayesha’ has spoiled the 
memory of ‘She.’” 


Twenty-five years ago, when Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw was twenty-four years of age, he 
wrote a story which Mrs. Annie Besant published 

as a serial in a propagandist 


{ oa , magazine. He tried to get a 
—— publisher for it afterward in 


book form, but failed. Recently 
garbled versions have been published, and to fore- 
stall these Mr. Shaw publishes the novel,* and in 
a preface of thirty-six pages disclaims any present 
responsibility for his juvenile attempt. He says: 


“At present, of course, I am not the author of 
‘The Irrational Knot.’ Physiologists inform us 
that the substance of our bodies (and conse- 
quently of our souls) is shed and renewed at 


*THE IRRATIONAL Knot. By G. Bernard Shaw,  Bren- 


tano’s. 
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such a rate that no part of us lasts longer than 
eight years. I am therefore not now in any atom 
of me the person who wrote ‘The Irrational 
Knot.’ The last of that author perished in 1888; 
and two of his successors have since joined the 
majority. Fourth of his line I cannot be expected 
to take any very lively interest in the novels of 
my literary great-grandfather.” 


The novel, however, will, in the judgment of 
the Boston Herald, “arouse the acrimony of the 
censorious opponent and inflame the ardor of the 
ecstatic admirer of this brilliant Irishman.” 

The “irrational knot,” of course, is the mar- 
riage tie, a fact showing that the youthful Shaw 
and the mature Shaw have been tilting at the 
same foe for-a quarter of a century. The novel 
does nothing, in the opinion of the London Times 
Literary Supplement, to prove that the “knot” is 
“irrational.” “What it does show is its author’s 
opinion that society does not play the game by the 
institution. Society supports marriage when it 
can be used for the benefit of society; it is quite 
willing to ignore or to violate it when it tends to 
its detriment.” 

The Athenaeum finds less sparkling epigram 
than in Shaw’s later writings, but from one point 
of view thinks the novel is as good as anything 
the author has done since. It says: 


“The man who stands highest among living 
speakers of our tongue for the combination of 
distinction and fastidious taste could pick no hole 
in ‘Man and Superman,’ except that ‘Hell is too 
long.’ To such a one much of the dialogue in 
the book before us must seem unreadable vul- 
garity, and some critics might be inclined to 
admit that the publishers who, according to the 
author, refused it with unanimity, may have been 
right. On the other hand, if the adherence of 
the youthful writer to what he thought the con- 
ventional form of conversation required in a 
novel is set aside by the reader, the book is as 
good as anything Mr. Bernard Shaw has done.” 


The London Academy thinks that the charac- 
ters in the novel “might. be cast-iron for any- 
think they show of the flexibility and mutability 
of human life,” and the author would have been 
well advised had he left it to its fate. Of Shaw’s 
literary abilities to-day it says: 


“It would be unfair to deny his title as a man 
of letters, since he has wit, scholarship, energy, 
accomplishments of many and diverse kinds: in- 
deed, an exceptionally good outfit for literary 
work. But unfortunately for us as well as for 
himself he lacks those finer qualities which, if he 
but knew it, are essential to any one who claims 
to work according to the example of men of the 
first rank. For, after all, the fundamental requi- 
site in an imaginative artist is that he should be 
an interpreter, and no interpreter would talk of 
‘readymade’ morality, or assert, as though it were 
an attribute of a writer, that his morality is 
original,” 
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Christmas Phantoms.——Maksim_ Gorky 


My Christmas story was concluded. I flung 
down my pen, rose from the desk, and began to 
pace up and down the room. 

It was night, and outside the snow-storm 
whirled through the air. Strange sounds reached 
my ears as of soft whispers, or of sighs, that 
penetrated from the street through the walls of 
my little chamber, three-fourths of which were 
engulfed in dark shadows. It was the snow 
driven by the wind that came crunching against 
the walls and lashed the window-panes. A light, 
white, indefinite object scurried past my window 
and disappeared, leaving a cold shiver within 
my soul. 

I approached the window, looked out upon the 
street, and leaned my head, heated with the 
strained effort of imagination, upon the cold 
frame. The street lay in deserted silence. Now 
and then the wind ripped up little transparent 
clouds of snow from the pavement and sent them 
flying through the air like shreds of a delicate 
white fabric. A lamp burned opposite my win- 
dow. Its flame trembled and quivered in fierce 
struggle with the wind. The flaring streak of 
light projected like a broadsword into the air, 
and the snow that was drifted from the roof of 
the house into this streak of light became aglow 
for a moment like a scintillating robe of sparks. 
My heart grew sad and chill as I watched this 
play of the wind. I quickly undressed myself, 
put out the lamp and lay down to sleep. 

When the light was extinguished and darkness 
filled my room the sounds grew more audible 
and the window stared at me like a great white 
spot. The ceaseless ticking of the clock marked 
the passing of the seconds. At times their swift 
onward rush was drowned in the wheezing and 
crunching of the snow, but soon I heard again 
the low beat of the seconds as they dropped into 
eternity. Occasionally their sound was as distinct 
and precise as if the clock stood in my own skull. 

I lay in my bed and thought of the story that 
I had just completed, wondering whether it had 
come out a success. 

In this story I told of two beggars, a blind old 
man and his wife, who in silent, timid retirement 
trod the path of life that offered them nothing 
but fear and humiliation. They had left their 
village on the morning before Christmas to col- 
lect alms in the neighboring settlements that they 
might on the day thereafter celebrate the birth of 
Christ in holiday fashion. 

They expected to visit the nearest villages and 


to be back home for the early morning service, 
with their bags filled with all kinds of crumbs 
doled out to them for the sake of Christ. 


Their hopes (thus I proceeded in my narra- 
tion) were naturally disappointed. The gifts 
they received were scanty, and it was very late 
when the pair, worn out with the day’s tramp, 
finally decided to return to their cold, desolate 
clay hut. With light burdens on their shoulders 
and with heavy grief in their hearts, they slowly 
trudged along over the snow-covered plain, the old 
woman walking in front and the old man holding 
fast to her belt and following behind. The night 
was dark, clouds covered the sky, and for two 
old people the way to the village was still very 
long. Their feet sank into the snow and the 
wind whirled it up and drove it into their faces. 
Silently and trembling with cold they plodded 
on and on. Weary and blinded by the snow, the 
old woman had strayed from the path, and they 
were now wandering aimlessly across the valley 
out on the open field. 


“Are we going to be home soon? Take care 
that we do not miss the early mass!” mumbled 
the blind man behind his wife’s shoulders. 


She said that they would soon be home, and a 
new shiver of cold passed through her body. 
She knew that she had lost the way, but she 
dared not tell her husband. At times it seemed 
to her as if the wind carried the sound of the 
barking dogs to her ears, and she turned in the- 
direction whence those sounds came; but soon she 
heard the barking from the other side. 

At length her powers gave way and she said 
to the old man: 

“Forgive me, father, forgive me for the sake 
of Christ. I have strayed from the road and I 
cannot go further. I must sit down.” 

“You will freeze to death,” he answered. 

“Let me rest only for a little while. And even 
if we do freeze to death, what matters it? Surely 
our life on this earth is not sweet.” 

_ The old man heaved a heavy sigh and con- 
sented. 

They sat down on the snow with their backs 
against each other and looked like two bundles 
of rags—the sport of the wind. It drifted clouds 
of snow against them, covered them up with 
sharp, pointed crystals, and the old woman, who 
was more lightly dressed than her husband, soon 
felt herself in the embrace of a rare, delicious 
warmth. 
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“Mother,” called the blind man, who shivered 
with violent cold, “stand up, we must be going!” 

But she had dozed off and muttered but half- 
intelligible words through her sleep. He en- 
deavored to raise her but he could not for want 
of adequate strength. 

“You will freeze!” he shouted, and then he 
called alcud for help into the wide open field. 

But she felt so warm, so comfortable! After 
some vain endeavor the blind man sat down 
again on the snow in dumb desperation. He was 
now firmly convinced that all that happened to 
him was by the express will of God and that there 
was no escape for him and his aged wife. The 
wind whirled and danced around them in wanton 
frolic, playfully bestrewed them with snow and 
had a merry, roguish sport with the tattered gar- 
ments that covered their old limbs, weary with a 
long life of pinching destitution. The old man 
also was now overcome with a feeling of de- 
licious comfort and warmth. 

Suddenly the wind wafted the sweet, solemn, 
melodious sounds of a bell to his ears. 

“Mother!” he cried, starting back, “they are 
ringing for matins. Quick, let us go!” 

But she had already gone whence there is no 
return. 

“Do you hear? They are ringing, I say. 
up! Oh, we will be too late!” 

He tried to rise, but he found that he could 
not move. Then he understood that his end was 
near and he began to pray silently : 

“Lord, be gracious unto the souls of your serv- 
ants! We were sinners, both. Forgive us, oh, 
Lord! Have mercy upon us!” 

Then it seemed to him that from across the 
field, enveloped in a bright, sparkling snow cloud, 
a radiant temple of God was floating toward 
him—a rare, wondrous temple. It was all made 
of flaming hearts of men and itself had the like- 
ness of a heart, and in the midst of it, upon an 
elevated pedestal, stood Christ in his own person. 
At this vision the old man arose and fell upon 
his knees on the threshold of the temple. He re- 
gained his sight again and he looked at the 
Saviour and Redeemer. And from his elevated 
position Christ spoke in a sweet, melodious voice: 

“Hearts aglow with pity are the foundation of 
my temple. Enter thou into my temple, thou 
who in thy life hast thirsted for pity, thou who 
hast suffered misfortune and humiliation, go to 
thy Eternal Peace!” 

“O, Lord!” spoke the old man, restored to 
sight, weeping with rapturous joy, “is it Thou in 
truth, O Lord!” 

And Christ smiled benignly upon the old man 
and his life companion, who was awakened to 


Get 


life again by the smile of the Saviour. 
And thus both the beggars froze to death out 
in the open, snow-covered field. 


I brought back to my mind the various inci- 
dents of the story, and wondered whether it had 
come out smooth and touching enough to arouse 
the reader’s pity. It seemed to me that I could 
answer the question in the affirmative, that it 
could not possibly fail to produce the effect at 
which I had aimed. 

With this thought I fell asleep, well satisfied 
with myself. The clock continued to tick, and I 
heard in my sleep the chasing and roaring of the 
snowstorm, that grew more and more violent. 
The lantern was blown out. The storm outside 
produced ever new sounds. The window shut- 
ters clattered. The branches of the trees near 
the door knocked against the metal plate of the 
roof. There was a sighing, groaning, howling, 
roaring and whistling, and all this was now 
united into a woful melody that filled the heart 
with sadness, now into a soft, low strain like a 
cradle song. It had the effect of a fantastic 
tale that held the soul as if under a spell. 

But suddenly—what was this? The faint spot 
of the window flamed up into a bluish, phospho- 
rescent light, and the window grew larger and 
larger until it finally assumed the proportions of 
the wall. In the blue light which filled the room 
there appeared of a sudden a thick, white cloud 
in which bright sparks glowed as with countless 
eyes. As if whirled about by the wind, the cloud 
turned and twisted, began to dissolve, became 
more and more transparent, broke into tiny pieces, 
and breathed a frosty chill into mv body that filled 
me with anxiety. Something like a dissatisfied, 
angry mumble proceeded from the shreds of 
cloud, that gained more and more definite shape 
and assumed forms familiar to my eye. Yonder 
in the corner were a swarm of children, or 
rather the shades of children, and behind them 
emerged a gray-bearded old man by the side of 
several female forms. 

“Whence do these shades come? What do 
they wish?” were the questions that passed 
through my mind as I gazed affrighted at this 
strange apparition. 

“Whence come we and whence are we?” was 
the solemn retort of a serious, stern voice. “Do 
you not know us? Think a little!” 

I shook my head in silence. I did not know 
them. They kept floating through the air in 
rhythmic motion as if they led a solemn dance 
to the tune of the storm. Half transparent, 
scarcely discernible in their outlines, they wa- 
vered lightly and noiselessly around me, and sud- 
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denly I distinguished in their midst the blind 
old man who held on fast to the belt of his old 
wife. Deeply bent they limped past me, their 
eyes fixed upon me with a reproachful look. 

“Do you recognize them now?” asked the 
same solemn voice. I did not know whether it 
was the voice of the storm or the voice of my 
conscience, but there was in it a tone of com- 
mand that brooked no contradiction. 

“Yes, this is who they are,” continued the 
Voice, “the sad heroes of your successful story. 
And all the others are also heroes of your Christ- 
mas stories—children, men and women whom 
you made to freeze to death in order to amuse 
the public. See how many there are and how 
pitiful they look, the offspring of your fancy!” 

A movement passed through the wavering 
forms and two children, a boy and a girl, ap- 
peared in the foreground. They looked like two 
flowers of snow or of the sheen of the moon. 

“These children,” spoke the Voice, “you have 
caused to freeze under the window of that rich 
house in which beamed the brilliant Christmas 
tree. They were looking at the tree—do you 
recollect ?—and they froze.” 

Noiselessly my poor little heroes floated past 
me and disappeared. They seemed to dissolve 
in the blue, nebulous glare of light. In their 
place appeared a woman with a sorrowful, emaci- 
ated countenance. 

“This is that poor woman who was hurrying to 
her village home on Christmas Eve to bring her 
children some cheap Christmas gifts. You have 
let her freeze to death also.” 

I gazed full of shame and fear at the ‘shade of 
the woman. She also vanished, and new forms 
appeared in their turn. They were all sad, silent 
phantoms with an expression of unspeakable woe 
in their somber gaze. 

And again I heard the solemn Voice speak in 
sustained, impassive accents: : 

“Why have you written these stories? Is there 
not enough of real, tangible and visible misery 
in the world that you must needs invent more 
misery and sorrow, and strain your imagination 
in order to paint pictures of thrilling, realistic 
effects? Why do you do this? What is your 
object? Do you wish to deprive man of all joy 
in life, do you wish to take from him the last 
drop of faith in the good, by painting for him 
only the evil? Why is it that in your Christmas 
stories year after year you cause to freeze to 
death now children, now grown-up people? 
Why? What is your aim?” 

I was staggered by this strange indictment. 
Everybody writes Christmas stories according to 
the same formula. You take a poor boy or a 
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poor girl, or something of that sort, and let them 
freeze somewhere under a window, behind which 
there is usually a Christmas tree that throws its 
radiant splendor upon them. This has become 
the fashion, and I was following the fashion. 

I answered accordingly. 

“Tf I let these people freeze,” I said, “I do it 
with the best object in the world. By painting 
their death struggle I stir up humane feelings in 
the public for these unfortunates. I want to move 
the heart of my reader, that is all.” 

A strange agitation passed through the throng 
of phantoms, as if they wished to raise a mocking 
protest against my words. 

“Do you see how they are laughing?” said the 
mysterious Voicé. 

“Why are they 
scarcely audible tone. 

“Because you speak so foolishly. You wish to 
arouse noble feelings in the hearts of men by 
your pictures of imagined misery, when real 
misery and suffering are nothing to them but a 
daily spectacle. Consider for how long a time 
people have endeavored to stir up noble feelings 
in the hearts of men, think of how many men 
before you have applied their genius to that end, 
and then cast a look into real life! Fool that you 
are! If the reality does not move them, and if 
their feelings are not offended by its cruel, ruth- 
less misery, and by the fathomless abyss of actual 
wretchedness, then how can you hope that the 
fictions of your imagination will make them bet- 
ter? Do you really think that you can move the 
heart of a human being by telling him about a 
frozen child? The sea of misery breaks against 
the dam of heartlessness, it rages and surges 
against it, and you want to appease it by throw- 
ing a few peas into it!” 

The phantoms accompanied these words with 
their silent laughter, and the storm laughed a 
shrill, cynical laugh; but the Voice continued to 
speak unceasingly. Each word that it spoke was 
like a nail driven into my brain. It became in- 
tolerable, and I could no longer hold out. 

“It is all a lie, a lie!” I cried in a paroxysm of 
rage, and jumping from my bed I fell headlong 
into the dark, and sank more and more quickly, 
more and more deeply, into the gaping abyss that 
suddenly opened before me. The whistling, howl- 
ing, roaring and laughing followed me downward 
and the phantoms chased me through the dark, 
grinned in my face and mocked at me. 

I awoke in the morning with a violent head- 
ache and in a very bad humor. The first thing 
I did was to read over my story of the blind 
beggar and his wife once more, and then I tore 
the manuscript into pieces. 


laughing?” I asked in a 
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be glad to have given. 
If the pen-point does 
not exactly suit, the 
pen will be exchanged 
cheerfully at any of 
our branches, or your 
dealer who sells the 
genuine can get you 
the pen desired. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 


173 Broadway, New York 


160 State St., Chicago 
8 School St., Boston 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
136 St. James St., Montreal 































its presence 
lends Distinction 
to the Music Room | 





NEW 


Small Grand 


Combines the famous ‘‘Fischer Tone Quality’’ with 
great Durability and Elegance of case-design, while 
occupying but little more space than the Upright. 
Catalogue and Terms upon request. 
jJ. Q2 C. FISCHER, Dept. D 


164 Fifth Ave., near 22d St., and 
G8 West 125th St., New York 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 











Watches for Christmas Gifts 


The name of Tiffany & Co. appears upon the 
dials and movements of all their watches 


' a Photographs sent upon request 
| Ladies’ Gold Watches 
: Small, open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, espe- 
cially adapted for young women 
! $25., $35., $45, upward 


With one or more diamonds set in back of case 


$110., $140., 9190., $240. upwara 


Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Trained Nurses . e206 $50. 


Men’s Gold Watches 


New model, open-face, 18-karat-gold extra- 
thin watches for evening wear - - 


$50., $70., $150. u upward 


Other open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, suitable 
for youngmen - _-$60., $95, ana $100. 


Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters - 


$135. and $240. 


Split-second chronographs in 18-karat-gold 
cases - - - - $125. $200. upwara 


Open-face, sterling-silver minute repeaters $75, 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do notem- 
ploy agents or sell their wares through other dealers 





FIFTHAVENUE NEWYORK 


At 37th Street Formerly at Union Square 





























Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


Mail Orders 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained men, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 


ment assures 


careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those 
simply desiring 
assistance, 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


is now ready and 
will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
over 500 pages 
with concise de- 
scriptions and 
range of prices of 
jewelry, _ silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, 
porcelains and 
glass suitable for 
Christmas or 
other gifts 


Gold Watches 
on Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory ref- 
erences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send on approval 
selections from 
their stock to any 
part of the United 
States 
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MOFFAT, YARD 


ano company FOr Christmas Giving Ano company 





By TOM MASSON 


Managing Editor of “ Lire” 





A CORNER IN WOMEN 


The first representative volume from the pen of the man 
who is, in the best and highest sense, the most AMERICAN, 
as well as the most versatile, of living-humorists. It is a 
book of laughter and sentiment, and sound every-day 
philosophy, one of the sanest books of many years. 

Cover design and Frontispiece by Charles Dana Gibson 
70 illustrations. $1.60 net (postage 15 cents). 











THE 


MopeERN EDITION + 


AESOP’S FABLES 





By Margaret E. Sangster 
Covers the entire Bible 
**One of the most beautifully 
written and arranged books of 
years.” —Birmingham News. 
Illustrated with 
12 color pictures 


STORY BIBLE THE CHRISTY BOOK 


With an Introduction by 
EvisaBeTH LuTHER CARY 
Elaborately illustrated in line 
and color by J. M. Conpé. 
An exquisite and thoroughly 
modern edition, with illustra- 
tions remarkable in humor and 
felicity. 














$2.00 xet (postage 16 cents). 





DRAWINGS 1N BLACK anv WHITE 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Including 17 drawings never before published 


“This collection represents Mr. Christy’s powers 
at their best. It is one of the choicest volumes of 
pictures of any kind that the holiday time will: be 
able to offer.”"—Chicago Record-Herald 


Size 12% x 17in. Ina box, $3.50 met (expressage extra), 

















$2.00 net (postage 15 cents). 

















Pictures for Christmas Gifts 


—_— THE 

(= Ask to see these at your Bookseller's GREAT CALENDAR 

HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY of the Season 
PICTURES IN COLOR (The Fall Set). Four 
poy oy 4 “ oe mounted. 
19 x 24 inches et in box, $3.50. > 
La HALF a. A striking Nov- Oe CHRISTY 
elty, just published. 10 colors, 17x 24 
inches. Each picture, $1.50. Three sub- CALENDAR 
jects. ; 
PASTEL DRAWINGS (The Spring Set). 
The most popular Christy set ever pub- 
lished. The set of four, $3.50. 

JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH (Superbly colored) 
FIRST STEPS IN A CHILD’S LIFE. Her 
new and best set. Set of five, $4.50. 

W. L. TAYLOR $ (In superb color). 
PICTURES FROM LONGFELLOW. Rich 
and beautiful, 17% x 24 inches. Four 
pictures, each "$x .50. Speememy] > 

C. ALLAN GILBERT 
CAMEO HEADS (A pleasing Novelty). jE aE sn: 
Four pictures in fine color, 14 x 22 inches. FOR THE YEAR 1906. 
The set, $3.00. 


Richly colored. Boxed, $3.00. 


























Books Illustrated in Colors 


THE WOOZLEBEASTS 
By Joun P. Benson 


“The funniest menagerie ever on exhibition. 
A book of very rare humorous quality.’ 
63 verses and pictures. $1.25 ze¢ (postage 10 cents). 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 


By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
The -, Bemrove ne dition, elaborately illustrated, 
of one of the most celebrated tales in literature. 
Illustrated in colors by M. H. Squire. 
75 cents net (postage 8 cents). 








New and Interesting Fiction 
STORK’S NEST 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 
A novel with all the elements of wide popular- 
ity — plot, sentiment, humor, mystery and remark- 
able characterization. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Ingham. $1.50. 


THE LARKINS WEDDING 


By Atice McALILLy 
“A laugh in nearly every line.""—Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 
“ Told with many touches of humor.”""—Oxtlook. 
24 illustrations. $1.00. 








Nery siyish 1 @ PENFIELD AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR "250°" 














MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 289 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


q AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THIS IS THE IDEAL @ 


q ANDREW D. WHITE CHRISTMAS GIFT @ 


Here is one of the world’s few great biographies. It is history, biography, narrative. 

It follows the march of politics, statescraft, and diplomacy for fifty years. @ It cov- 
tains a keen appreciation of the Czar, of the Kaiser, of Bismarck, of Tolstoi, and nearly 
every other notable abroad with whom the author has come into personal contact. 
q@ It is the story of a life of active usefulness, direct, simple, sincere. @ It overflows 
with anecdote and interesting data about the leading men of our country from Lincoln 
to Roosevelt. q It is entertaining ; it is instructive ; it belongs in every library. Nothing 
an surpass it as a Christmas gift. @ Royal octavo, 2 vols., 600 pages each. $7.50 net; 














carriage extra. 


q@, VERSAILLES AND THE 
<q COURT UNDER LOUIS XIV 
@| By JAMES EUGENE FARMER 


q This is the only definitive record of 

Versailles available to the public. 
It is an intimate picture of the Grand 
Monarch and his brilliant court, with its 
parading and intriguing courtiers ; beau- 
tifully illustrated. Divided into four 
parts—the Palace, the Park, the King, 
the Court. Royal octavo, 595 pages, 
70 illustrations. $3.50 net; postage, 21 
cents. 


q HOW TO STUDY 
@ PICTURES 


ITALIAN VILLAS @. 
AND THEIR GARDENS ¢@. 
By EDITH WHARTON @ 


@. The demand for this work grows. 
Last year’s large edition was ex- 
hausted long before Christmas, and the 
second edition, with its pictures by Max- 
field Parrish in four colors, black and 
white, and from photographs, is just 
completed. It describes the most inter- 
esting villa-gardens of Italy. Royal 
octavo, bound in colors and gold, 275 
pages. $6.00 net; postage, 27 cents. 


A HAND-BOOK OF ART ¢ 
By CHARLES H. CAFFIN @. 


rf A series of comparisons of paintings and painters from Cimabue to Monet, with his- 

torical and biographical summaries and appreciations of the painters’ motives and 
methods. One of the most unique and useful, as well as interesting, books on art ever 
issued. It is of value to students, travelers, teachers, and all art lovers. Mr. Caffin has 
adopted the original method of contrasting the work of equally great artists on opposite 
pages—in all fifty-six artists. Send for special circular. The bibliography, glossary, and 
indexes add value to the book. Octavo, 528 pages, 56 illustrations. $2.00 net; postage, 


19 cents. 


q WITH THE EMPRESS 
q DOWAGER 


By KATHARINE CARL, who lived eleven ¢ 
months in the Imperial Palace of China ¢ 


If This is a remarkable story of singular interest and entertainment. While painting 

four portraits of the Empress, Miss Carl gathered the material for this intimate 
account of the most powerful woman in the world and her court, with its intrigues, 
jealousies, gay parties, and tragedies. Royal octavo, 306 pages, 21 illustrations. $2.00 


net; postage, 14 cents. 








THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 
q “ty ANDY By the author of @. 


“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH” @. 


INCE the date of issue “Sandy” has been on the list of the six best sell- 
ing books in the United States, and for the past five months has been 











alternately first and second. Jt takes a good book to secure that position 


and to hold it for that length of time. 
sunshine” and “the best of Mrs. Rice’s books.” 


“Sandy” has been called “rays of 
It is a longer story than 


the others, but costs the same—$1.00. Illustrated. 


@_ QUEEN ZIXI OF Ix 
q By L. FRANK BAUM 


«. Author of 
@ “The Wizard of 0z”’ 


This is the handsomest illus- 

trated children’s book of the 
season, and just as full of fun as it 
is of color. <A real fairy story, 
illustrated with sixteen full-page 
pictures in three colors, and 75 
additional ones in two colors. The 
finest “Baum Book” ever pub- 
lished. Square 12mo, 303 pages, 
$1.50. : 


q@ PINKEY PERKINS: 
q Just a Boy 
@ By CAPT. HAROLD HAMMOND, U.S.A. 
@_ This book is recommended to 
boys especially. It is very 
humorous, the first genuine boys’ 
story that has been written in a long 
time. “Pinkey” is a genius, as full 
of fun and frolic as “Tom Sawyer.” 
Turn him loose in the home—he is 
the best companion boys could 
have. 12mo, 325 pages, $1.50. 








LEADING FALL NOVELS 


q THE NORTHERNER 
By NORAH DAVIS 


A powerful love-story of the South, in which 
sectional prejudice plays an important part. $1.50. 


q SABINA 
By the author of 


**TILLIE: A Mennonite Maid” 


Another absorbing story of the queer Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, this time the Amish. $1.25. 


q@ PLAIN MARY SMITH: A Romance 
of Red Saunders : 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


A rare combination of deviltry, sentiment, and 
unbridled fun. $1.50. 


@ THE WHEAT PRINCESS By tme 
author of “‘When Patty Went to College °° 


The love-story of an American millionaire’s 
daughter in Italy. $1.50. 


q JULES OF THE GREAT HEART 

By LAWRENCE MOTT 
A stirring book, graphically portraying the ad- 
=— of a French-Canadian cuthwe tesdpae. 


q@ UNDER ROCKING SKIES 
By L. FRANK TOOKER 


As good a sea-yarn as you will want to read, with 
a delightful love-interest. $1.50. 


¢ ZAL: An International Romance 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


The love-story of a Polish musician who comes to 
America—an unusual book. $1.50. 











THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Sanaa Eight 
THE ‘HRIS” MAS Pages 
Humphry J g 
wares [CENTURY EE = 
Latest MAGAZINE - > Full 
be nee a er ae ae ow ne ee ee ee Color 
Novel 
“Fenwick’s Eight 
Career” Pictures 
in 
aes Tint 
in 
November Ten 
Free to New Short 
Subscribers Stories 


. 





Ohe Christmas Century 


No more beautiful or more entertaining number of a magazine has ever 
been put forth than the Christmas Century. 

Here is Alfred Domett’s Christmas Hymn, ‘‘ It Was the Calm and 
Silent Night!” superbly illustrated in color by J. C. Leyendecker; here 








As a Christ- 
mas Gift 


Nothing can be more welcome 
than a year's subscription to 
The Century —‘‘a_ necessity 
to modern men and women.”’ 
The November number con- 
taining the first chapters of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel 
will be sent free of charge to 
new yearly subscribers who be- 
gin with December. A pretty 
colored certificate of subscrip- 
tion sent when desired. 


Price $4.00 a year. 


The Century Co. 


Union Savare, New York. 








are complete stories by Myra Kelly (‘‘ Star 
of Bethlehem,” an exquisite chapter of New 
York East Side life), by Alice Hegan Rice, 
Jacob A. Riis, Lawrence Mott, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Julian Hawthorne (‘‘ Lovers 
in Heaven”), George Hibbard and others. 

Among the articles are Frank M. Chap- 
man’s ‘‘Intimate Study of the Pelican,” 
with its remarkable pictures, and Miss Kath- 
arine Carl’s personal study of the Empress 
Dowager of China. The illustrations include 
a series of pictures ‘‘ Scenes in Lower New 
York,” by Thornton Oakley. The first instal- 
ment of the entertaining study of ‘‘ Lincoln 
the Lawyer” is in the Christmas Century. 
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Top off the stocking right 





Pe a 
es 


—~ 
_a 0 











ST. NICHOLAS 


and SANTA CLAUS have been inseparable for thirty-three years. 
Together at Christmas time they have gone into the best homes 
in the land, leaving an influence for good upon the lives of millions 
of boys and girls. “St. Nicholas” is the favorite with Santa Claus 
because it is the best young folks’ periodical published — Santa 
could be fooled one or two years, perhaps, but not thirty-three 
—and the way children devour it proves the rest. Besides, every 
subscription he leaves brings joy not only at the time, but for eleven 
succeeding months. Let Santa Claus this year bring your boys and 
girls a year’s subscription— and put the Christmas number at the 
top of the stocking. 

THE coming year will be a fine one. Send for “A Library in Itself,” in 

colors, which tells all about 1906. Begin a subscription with the December 
number and we will send November free. The subscription will be held 


until Christmas, if you wish, and a beautiful certificate sent to the recipient 
of the gift. Don’t put it off. Do it now! A whole year of joy for $3.00. 








THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York 
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BRET HARTE’S 
HER LETTER 


Illustrated with forty-four full-page pictures, in color 
and tint, and many decorations in gold, 
by ARTHUR I. KELLER 











A really exquisite volume that, for once, no publisher’s promise 
or critic’s praise can exaggerate.” — New York Globe. 


‘“The book is a beautiful example of typography, and Mr. 
Keller’s sig ig Fong cr pictures are full of true Bret Harte 
humor.” — New York Times. ne a boxed, $2.00.) 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 
| ROSE 0’ THE RIVER 


‘* A sweet and natural love story with a rugged background. Logging and jam-breaking 
| on the Saco give an outdoor freshness and action to the narrative, while Rose’s grandsire, 
Old Kennebec, affords spontaneous fun.” — The Outlook, New York. By the author of ‘‘ Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Illustrated in color by George Wright. (12mo, $1.25.) 





| Howard Pyle’s illustrated Christmas Edition of Holmes's 
ONE-HOSS SHAY 


No more deliciously humorous poems have ever ap- 
peared tian the famous. classics, ‘‘The One-Hoss 
Shay,” ‘‘ How the Old Horse won the Bet,” and ‘‘ The 
Broomstick Train,” which are included in this little 
holiday volume so beautifully illustrated by HowarpD 


PYLE, in colors, as to appear hand-painted. 
(12mo, $1.50.) 








The Humorous Book of the Year 
E. BOYD SMITH’S : 


STORY OF NOAH’S ARK 
FOR GROWN-UPS 


The log of the Ark’s cruise, in pictorial form, in which 26 
beautifully colored pictures piquantly describe : — 
| Noah and his Floating Zoo ; The Ark Builders on a Strike; 





The Procession of the Animals; Why the Mammoth became 
extinct; The Giraffe with his ‘‘sea-legs on;” Monkey Shines and Bear Hugs; The Diffi- 
culties of Housekeeping ; etc. The brief descriptions which accompany the pictures = to 
their charm and whimsicality. (Large oblong, $2.00, net. Postpaid, $2.19.) 

Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent, free, on request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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vere a “e 
wy O field offers such an infinite variety of holiday if 
N gifts as the realm of literature. From the fol- %& 
lowing list may be selected books to please the 
tastes of all ages and temperaments, “from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.” A book is the easiest solu- 

tion of the “Christmas problem.” 
| JOHN BURROUGHS’S WAYS OF NATURE 


\ 


A rational view of nature’s methods, in which Mr. Burroughs answers the 
attacks made upon him during the past year. $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.21. 

HENRY JAMES’S ENGLISH HOURS 
Mr. James’s impressions of English life, illustrated with about seventy char- 
coal sketches by Joseph Pennell. Postpaid, $3.00. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 
“It gives an extremely comprehen sive view of American progress during 
the last three- emacs of a century.”—Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $2.50 
net. Postpaid, $2.68 | 

FERRIS GREENSLET’S JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
“Mr. Greenslet has moulded an independent impression of Lowell’s life, 
getting at the genuine self of the real man and keeping his critical sense 
intact.’—RBoston Advertiser. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 

EDWIN MIMS'S SIDNEY LANIER 
The first complete and adequate life of one of the finest and truest of Ameri- 
can poets. With portraits. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 

LAFCADIO HEARN’S THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY 
“Hearn, who died in Japan, was master of a delightful style; and in his 
translations there is much that is delicate and fanciful.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. 

SAMUEL M. CROTHERS’S . THE PARDONER’S WALLET 
The quiet delicacy and humor of these delightful essays by the author of 
“The Gentle Reader,” recall “The Autocrat.” $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1,36. 

AGNES REPPLIER’S IN OUR CONVENT DAYS 
The childish adventures of an eager American girl in a convent school are 
here told in the author’s inimitable way. $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.21. 


— 


Se 


ALICE BROWN’S PARADISE 
A powerful New England novel with a direct human appeal. $1.50. 
ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER’S THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 


“Few, if any, novels of the season show more thoughtful and solid work in 
character study.”—-The Outlook, New York. $1.50. 

MARGARET SHERWOOD’S THE COMING OF THE TIDE 
“With an excellent style and a true sense of the poetry of things, she writes 
delicately and with refined and cultivated appreciation.”—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. $1.50 

ARTHUR STRINGER’S LONELY O’MALLEY 
“Older readers will enjoy it, for it contains much genuine humor and will 
serve as a pleasant reminder of the days of their youth.”—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER’S KRISTY’S SURPRISE PARTY 
“All who have this pretty volume will be just as much delighted as Kristy is, | 
for they are all capital stories of the best kind.”—Boston Transcript. Il- 
lustrated in color, $1.25. 

HENRY D. SEDGWICK’S A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
It shows the relations between the political life and the intellectual life as 
expressed in the fine arts, literature, science and music. With maps. $2.00 
net. Postpaid, $2.20. 


An illustrated Holiday Bulletin with full announcements of these and many 
other attractive books will be mailed free, on request, by the Publishers. 


a HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY PA. 


S."4 BOSTON. NEW YORK 


ae 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


"NEW BOOK 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF 
AN AMERICAN HUNTER 


Illustrated from remarkable photographs. $3.00 net. Postage 21 cents. 

The graphic and entertaining account of the author’s recent’ hunting trips. 
Whatever animal he hunted he studied, and there is as much fresh first-hand in- 
formation as adventure in the volume.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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MRS. BROOKFIELD THE LIFE OF JAMES 
AND HER CIRCLE ANTHONY FROUDE 
1 By Charles and Frances Brookfield By Herbert Paul 
| & The best of the latest reminiscences An able and final biography contain- 
oP are those which agreeably center around | ing material from new sources and bril- 
A fe Mrs. Brookfield —N. Y. Tribune. liantly written. 
4 Illustrated. 2 vols. $7.00 net. Illustrated. $4.00 net. 
A 


ANIMAL HEROES 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The stories of a dog, a cat, a pigeon, a lynx, two wolves and a reindeer. They 
all have that fascinating quality which he always manages to throw around his 
stories —Brooklyn Eagle. 

Illustrated by the author. $2.00. 


a 





AA HISTORY OF EGYPT SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


By Sir Walter Armstron 
By James H. Breasted y 54 
y J With 48 full-page illustrations and 4 


An elaborate and valuable history photogravures. $3.50 net 


founded on recent original researches An authoritative biography by the 


and superbly illustrated. greatest living authority on Reynolds, 
Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 36 cents. | superbly illustrated. 














STEVENSON’ S At LITTLE PRINCESS 
A CHILD’S GARDEN By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
OF VERSES Illustrated in colors by 
Illustrated in colors and Ethel Franklin Betts 
pen and ink by $2.00 
io Wi ' So here is the whole story of Sara 
dessie Willcox Smith . Crewe better than it was at first, because 
A most beautiful interpretation of | there is more of it, with a dozen beau- 
Stevenson’s inimitable verses. $2.50 | tiful colored pictures—The Outlook. 
aa 
HENRY VAN DYKE’S NEW BOOKS 
Essays in Application The Spirit of Christmas 
Uplifting and inspiring essays illus- An exquisite little book containing 
trating the application of a lofty idealism | Dr. van Dyke’s most beautiful expres- 
to the practical problems of life. sion of the Christmas spirit. 
$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 75 cents net. Postage 4 cents. 


i ‘i 
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THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


By EDITH 


WHARTON 


Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell, $1.50 


“‘It never for a moment ceases to be a story of absorbing interest.””— 


The Outlook. 


““So accurate an account of the thoughts and deeds of a single human 
being has, we are certain, never hitherto been written.” —Boston Transcript. 





At THIEF IN THE NIGHT 


Further Adventures of A. J. Raffles, 
By E. W. HORNUNG 
‘“‘ His unfailing resource;.his iron 
nerve, his inherent humanity equip 
him. {with all’ the old. persuasive 
charms.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 





THE DEEP SEA’S. TOLL 

By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 

‘No ‘teller of sea tales can put the 
passion of the sea more forcefully — 


than. Mr.. Connolly. 


” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 





THE VOYAGE 


°F, DISCOVERY 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C. VU. O., RN. 


Superbly Illustrated, 2 Vols., 


$10.00 net. 


‘‘The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the present 
century has given birth.’’-—London Spectator. 





JUNGLE TRAILS AND 


JUNGLE: PEOPLE 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 
Illustrated, $3.00 net, postage 21cts. 


“Tf the palm might be award 
the American writer of the’ most 


cinating stories and sketches of Pavel 


it would go to Caspar Whitney.”— 
Cleveland World-News. 


SA’ZADA TALES 
By W. A. FRASER 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


‘‘ Graphic pictures of lives and ad- 
ventures of the animals, always en- 
tertaining and striking in character.” 
—Toledo Blade. 





At SATIRE ANTHOLOGY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The cream of rhymed satire from 


Aristophanes to Oliver Herford. 


Leather, $1.50 net. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Postage Extra. 





A Fairy Godmother-in-law 
By OLIVER HERFORD 
With drawings by the author. 
The most amusing, whimsical and 
original verses and drawings he has 
ever made. 
$1.00 net, postage extra. 





THE WOOD FIRE IN No. 3 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Iliustrated in colors, $1.50 
The most genial, kindly and humorous book he has ever written, 


with the same touch of sentimert that made ‘‘Col. 


delightful a story. 


Carter’s Christmas’’ so 
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THE BASSES: 


Fresh-Water and Marine. 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS, DR. TARLETON 
H. BEAN and Others. 


Edited by LOUIS RHEAD, with numerous illus- 
trations in colors and black and white, and a 
specially decorated cover by the editor. 


A new book by the editor of ‘‘ The Speckled 
Brook Trout,’’ which was pronounced by the 
press and such well-known anglers and writers 
as Mr. Cleveland, Dr. van Dyke, and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, the most beautiful angling book here- 
tofore issued, and which received for its draw- 
ings and manufacture a gold medal at St. Louis. 

With the experience gained, Mr. Rhead now 
follows this success with a still more admirable 
volume. From an artisticstandpoint, from cover 
to back the book is notable, containing as it 
does about fifty original pictures,—several being 
in colors,—and having a remarkable cover rep- 
resenting the skin of a Striped Bass, painted 
from a living specimen and reproduced in the 
natural irridescent hues. There are also several 
photo-engravings of the fish in repose, as well 
as reproductions of drawings showing the modes 
of capture and the fish in action. 

The contribution on Salt-water Basses is written by 
Tarleton H. Bean, a world-famous scientific writer, the 
founder of the New York Aquarium, for many years a fish- 
culturist, United States Commissioner at many World’s 
Fairs, and author of many books. Dr. Bean, in this 
volume, gives really the first adequatetreatise ever written 
on the Striped Bass, its habits, habitat, and modes of cap- 
ture. Little has previously been written on this coming, 
rightly named, game fish,and Dr. Bean writes fully and 
with authority on this and the other marine basses, 

The late William C. Harris was without a peer as a 
practical angler, and, after fifty years of continuous writ- 
ing, he took up for this volume, the Freshwater Basses. 

Mr. Rhead contributes three short articles; one on The 
Choice of Flies, one on Basses in the Beaverkill, and 
another on Cooking Bass, witha few simple recipes. 

Mr. James A. Cruikshank, the well-known writer on 
angling, contributes a practical article on Artificial Lures, 
based on his expert knowledge of the subject and illus- 
trated by reproductions of many of the most taking lures. 


Boards, 8vo, $3.50, net ; postpaid, $3.68. 


WOMEN PAINTERS OF THE 
WORLD. 


from the time of Caterina Vigri (1413-1463) to 

Rosa Bonheur and the present day. Edited by 

WALTER SHAW SPARROY, with 6 photo- 

grtavures, seven color plates, and more than 200 
half-tone illustrations. 


Any woman may well be proud of the record 
shown by this sumptuous book, extending as it 
does over a period of about 4oo years and includ- 
ing hundreds of names that will go down to pos- 
terity with those of the most famous oftheir craft. 





The pictures have been reproduced with the 
greatest care, and while they include many 
Jamous paintings that are familiar, the greater 
part has been chosen from inaccessible sources 
or rare private collections, and are unfamiliar 
or unknown even to collectors. 

In preparing the text, which is sympathetic 





and exhaustive, the editor has been assisted by 
many well-known art critics, both in England and 
on the Continent. This aims to show the 
growth of woman’s influence on art and the 
part that she has played in it. 

Large 4to, cloth, gilt top, $3.50, net; postpaid, 


THE CHILDHOOD OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


In this dainty gift-book Dr. van Dyke tells in 
his inimitable way of the influence of the idea 
of the Christ-Child upon medieval and modern 
art.. He calls attention to many great and 
familiar pictures and others as well, and dwells 
sympathetically on the poetry and beauty of the 
divine motherhood a the wonderful gifts of 
imagination that have been inspired by it. 

The book contains many beautiful reproduc- 
tions of the pictures told about in the text. 

Cloth, 16mo, with numerous illustrations from 
famous paintings, $1.00. See the Masterpiece 
Series, in which also this volume is published. 
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OLD PEWTER, 
Brass, Copper and Sheffield 
Plate. 
By N. HUDSON MOORE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Lace Book,” “ The Old China 
Book,” etc. 

Old pewter is becoming daily of greater in- 
terest to the householder. Old plates, platters 
and chargers, hollow ware—jugs, mugs, tank- 
ards and the like—are greatly in demand for 
the dining-room. 

This book isa satisfactory guide to the pur- 
chase and identification of these treasures. All 
the known marks of the makers are given, the 
details of manufacture, the style of decoration, 
and the correct weight. More than one hundred 

ieces of old ware are illustrated, most of them 
rom rare collections and here reproduced for 
the first time. 

The household articles in copper and brass 
are treated and illustrated in the same manner, 
together with the fancy for the antique Russian 
articles in these metals. 

Sheffield plate and other old plated ware are 
also considered, with a catalogue of the best 
known makers and many fine illustrations. 

With 105 illustrations, cloth, 8vo, $2.00, net; 
postpaid, $2.18. 











CHATS ON OLD FURNITURE. 


A Practical Guide for Collectors. 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN. 
Author of ‘‘ Chats on English China,” etc. 

This volume enables collectors and those who 
are interested in old furniture to discriminate be- 
tween the styles of furniture and to distinguish 
the features of different periods. 

The Elizabethan period and the influence of 
the Renaissance on domestic furniture are first 
taken up, and Jacobean, late seventeenth-cen- 
tury, William and Mary, and Queen Anne Styles, 
are then fully dealt with. The furniture of Chip- 
pendale, of Hepplewhite and of Sheraton re- 
ceives detailed treatment. In addition, separate 
chapters are given showing the contemporane- 
ous influence of Italian, Dutch and French fur- 
niture upon English makers. 

With 100 illustrations, large 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 
net; postpaid, $2.18. 





HOME FURNISHINC: 
Practical and Artistic. 

By ALICE M. KELLOGG. 

The success of this volume is its tried and © 


thorough practicability. In it the author at- : 
tempts to give from actual experience just that 
advice most needed to make the home. in the! 
first place comfortable, and secondly, artistic. 

The first part of the book is devoted to sug-} 
gestions and ideas for the halls, the various. 
rooms of the house, and the veranda. A more 
minute, comprehensive consideration of the 
decorations and furnishings, essential and acces- 
sory, follows in Part II, in chapters on Furniture 
New and Old, Floor Coverings, Wall Hangings, 
Windows and Doorways, Book Shelves, Plate 
Rails, Mantels, Bric-a-brac, etc. 

With 55 illustrations from photographs, cloth, 
12mo, $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.65. 


SERVING AND WAITINC. 
By ELEANOR MARCHANT. 


This book, prepared by a well-known writer! 
on domestic topics, is intended particularly to: 
meet the needs of the modest home where only: 
one servant is kept, or possibly none atall. The. 
book covers a wide range of usefulness. Prac- 
tically every form of table entertainment is con- 
sidered in its pages, with much attention to the 
details of linen, china, silver, lighting, and floral 
decorations; and chapters are devoted to in- 
formal functions and unique festivities. 

It is not a cook book, and yet it contains, 
many invaluable suggestions in cookery. _ It is 
not a book of etiquette, and yet the correct forms 
of service are fully defined. It is not a book of 
entertainment solely, but it answers very satis- 
factorily the problem : How to be a successful 
hostess. And, most importantly, it is a’ sure 
guide to making home and the home table at- 
tractive to one’s own family. Besides these 
specific points of value, in its dozen chapters, 
there is much housewifely information of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 


With 32 full-page illustrations from photographs, 
cloth, 12mo, $3.20, net; postpaid, $1.35. 
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THE MEMORIES OF 
ROSE EYTINCE. 


Rose Eytinge was in the hey-dey of her popu- 
larity during the Civil War period and later—the 
Golden Age of the American drama. She was 
the associate and personal friend of Edwin 
Booth, J. W. and Lester Wallack, E. L. Daven- 
port, and Augustin Daly, and knew and played 
with nearly all the greater—and lesser—lights 
of that interesting period. 

Into this little book she has gathered a wealth 
of anecdote of people and things and throws 
many new lights upon relationships little under- 
stood before. 

The book is of interest not only to the dra- 
matic profession and to students of American 
drama, but as well to the general reader. 

Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents, net; postpaid, 90 cents. 
Illustrated edition, $1.20, net; postpaid, $1.30. 


THE JOY OF LIFE. 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


As Pastor Wagner is the apostle of simplicity, 
so does Miss French plead for a little ‘‘ joyful- 
ness.” In this book is a charming philosophy, 


‘illustrated with frequent pointed incidents, which 


will find many a responsive chord, and soothe 
many an hour at the close of a fretful day. Our 
worries, our misunderstanding s, the annoyances 
that we cause others and that others cause us, 
our deep griefs, and our blessings—these are 
put before us in a wav that cannot fail to clear 
away the dust of daily life from our minds and 
hearts and leave us more courageous. 

Miss French is never didactic, never obtrusive, 
never choking us with a moral, but always 
gracious, enlivening, and natural. One can 
liken the reading of the book to a conversation 
with a delightful friend. 

Cloth. 16mo, 80 cents, net ; postpaid, 90 cents. 


CHILDHOOD. 
By MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 
With an Introduction by G. STANLEY HALL. 


The author of this book, the founder of the 
National Congress of Mothers, has an authority 
based on wide and thoughtful experience. 

Her dominant impulse is to bring parents and 
children into closer and more sympathetic rela- 
tions. She believes that discord in the home is 
in most cases due toa lack of comprehension of 
child nature and its needs on the part of those 
who have the care of the child. There is 
abundant parental, self-sacrificing love, but 
that it must be supplemented by real knowl- 
edge of the child’s mental, moral and physical 
nature. 

Through simple, practical illustrations of 
every-day occurrences the author makes clear 
to parents the importance of being able to 
grasp the boy’s or the girl’s point of view, for 
only by so doing can they hope to gain the con- 
fidence of children and to guide them wisely. 





The illustrative cases are such as can be ap- 
plied with great advantage to the trying condi- 
tions existing in many households. 


Cloth, J2mo, $1.00, net ; postpaid, $1.10. 


IDEALS FOR CIRLS. 


By MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 
(PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD) 


This work possesses the charm of an excel- 
lent literary style, combined in a high degree 
with the impress of a noble and gracious per- 
sonality. The subjects are well chosen, and 
hold a wide range of interest; which with the 
qualities of helpfulness, high integrity and sweet 
womanliness that they inculcate must make the 
book of value in the development and strength- 
ening of character, 


The work has brought to Mrs. Learned hun- 
dreds of letters of warm appreciation from 
readers in all quarters of this continent. 


Cloth, J2mo, $1.00, net ; postpaid, $1.12. 


THE FLOWER SERIES. 
By N. HUDSON MOORE. 


1 LILIEs 4 VIOLETS 
2 LiLacs 5 ROSES 
3 TULIPS 6 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


This series gathers together into attractive 
volumes all the thousand charming fancies and 
conceits that linger around the rose, the lily, the 
violet and other flowers. No more appropriate 
gift could be chosen for one who loves flowers. 


Floral binding, !2mo, with duotints from photo- 
graphs of natural flowers. Each 50 cents. 


THE FERN ALLIES OF NORTH 


AMERICA: North of Mexico. 
By WILLARD NELSON CLUTE. 
Author of “ Our Ferns in Their Haunts,” etc. 


Mr. Clute’s ‘‘ Our Ferns in Their Haunts,”’’ 
remains the standard work on the ferns of North 
America. In the preparation of this sequel, 
dealing with the allied forms of plant life not in- 
cluded in the fern families, the same careful at- 
tention to detail has been given that character- 
ized the earlier book. 

It is a complete guide to all the native species 
found east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
the Gulf States, described from natural speci- 
mens, and covering a greater range and includ- 
ing more species than any other similar work. 
Every common, or English, and scientific name 
is given. Special attention is paid to haunts 
and habits, uses, folk-lore, structure, growth, 
abundance, distribution and varieties, 

With 8 colored plates and nearly 200 line and 
half-tene illustrations and diagrams, by IDA 
MARTIN CLUTE. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 
net; postpaid, $2.67. 
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MY FRIENDS AND THEIR 
' CIFTS. 


A record for those who give and receive. 
By MABEL L. BARBOUR. 


For several years the need has been felt for a convenient 

k of record wherein could be found such information 

regarding one’s friends as the dates of their birthdays and 

marriage anniversaries, their preferences as to colors, 

flowers, jewels, etc.,the sizes of gloves and other apparel 

worn by them, and similar data of value when gifts are to 
be selected. This volume meets this need. 


12mo, ornamental, boxed, $1.00; red morocco, 
full gilt, boxed, $2.50. 


THUMB-O-CRAPHS. 
The latest volume in the Record Series. 


~ The autograph hunter and the little maid with her 
birthday book are no longer satisfied with the mere names 
of their friends and of the world’s celebrities. They must 
now have a ** thumb-print ” as well, and this latest fad, of 
combined science and amusement, promises to rival 
stamp-collecting in its popularity. The hobby has its 


-growth in the great discovery that the lines on no two 


thumbs are ever alike, and that nobody’s thumb ever 
changes the design of its whorls and lines. 

‘* Thumb-o-graphs” provides a neat little album, with 
pages for recording ‘‘ thumb-prints "’ and autographs, to 
which is attached a specially inked pad that only needs 
moistening te be ready for use. 


wi, ene es Bs 
eather, $3.00; ther, gilt stamp, $3. i 
each 8 eBnts additional’ ’ anes 


KRAUSZ’S PRACTICAL AUTO- 
MOBILE DICTIONARY. 
(English—French—German ; French—English— 
German; German—French—English. 

By SIGMUND KRAUSZ. 


Containing more than 12,000 technical terms and 
other words employed in connection with 
motor cars and motoring. 


The remarkable development of the motor car industry, 
especially in America, England, France and Germany, the 
prevailing export and import conditions of the market, 
with the consequent migration of foreign chauffeurs and 
mechanics, as well as to the ever increasing international 
— events, the pene habits of motorists to make 
pleasure tours in foreign lands, and—last but not least— 
the impossibility of finding proper translations of technical 
motoring terms, in existing reference works, have caused 
an urgent demand for a special and practical automobile 
dictionary in the English, French and German languages. 

The work is invaluable for the engineering, corre- 
spondence, sales and other departments of motor car fac- 
tories, individual mechanics ambitious to increase their 
technical knowledge, sportsmen, motoring tourists and all 
owners in general who wish to keep abreast of the times. 


16mo, cloth, $5.00, net ; postpaid, $1.10. Leather 
with flap, $2.00, net; postpaid, $2.10. 


THE PAINTERS’ SERIES. 


Each volume contains fifty or more reproductions of 
famous paintings by an old master, together with a com- 
plete catalogue of all his work in existence, with word 
where it may be found. The plates are beautifully en- 
graved and printed—far superior to anything before 
offered at such a small price—and carry with them, so far 
as is possible in a single color, all the strength and spirit 
of the originals. This series is of inestimable value to 
all who wish to have at hand a convenient and complete 
collection of the works of the favorite masters. 


Each 16mo, parchment, illustrated in duotone, 
25 cents, net ; postpaid, 30 cents. 
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THE SIECE OF THE: SOUTH 
POLE. 
By H. R. MILL, 


Dr. Mill has 
collected in this 
volume, in con- 
secutive form, a 
vast amount of 
material—in 
fact everything 
from the specu- 
lations of the 
ancients in re- 

ard to the 

reat Southern 
Ocean to the 
twentieth -cen- 
tury ex plora- 
tions of Nor- 
denskjold, 
Bruce, and 
Scott. It is a 
narrative of 
courage, sacri- 
fice, and adventure that has not been matched. 

The real story opens with the voyages of 
Capt. James Cook and the valuable data col- 
lected by the American whalers. Then follow 
chapters on the work of Bellingshausen, Wed- 
dell, the Enderbys, and others, leading up to 
Durville, for the French; Lieut. Charles Wilkes, 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, and 

ames Clark Ross, of Erebus and 7error fame. 

he revival of interest through Sir John Mur- 
ray’s work in H. M. S. Challenger, the voyages 
of Gerlache, Borchgrevink and Drygalski, and 
as has been mentioned of Nordenskjold, Bruce 
and Scott, bring the narrative down to latest 
possible date. 


With many engravings, maps and other illustra- 
tions, and an ddan map in colors by Barthol- 
omew, 8vo, cloth, $1.60, net; postpaid, $1.75. 


THE SAINT LAWRENCE: 


its Basin and Border Lands. 


The story of their discovery, exploration 
and occupation. 


By SAMUEL EDWARD DAWSON, 


Litt.D., F.R.S.C., Author of “ The Voyages of 
the Cabots,” “ Canada and Newfoundland,” etc. 


A remarkably thorough, censecutive account 
of the geographical exploration and settlement 
of the St. Lawrence basin, including the Great 
Lakes and the upper Mississippi. 


With illustrations from drawings, photographs 
and maps, and with map in colors by J. @ Bar 
— , cloth, small 8vo, $1.60, net; postpaid, 
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“THE DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY OF LAMB” 


The Life of Charles and Mary Lamb a 

By E. V. LUCA 

— ool —_— Editor of ‘‘The Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb” 

“For all the happiest things that have ever been said about Lamb, 

the enthusiasts will find in these two volumes a happy hunting ground. 

We finished the book not with a note of admiration after a brilliant 

display of rhetoric, but with a quiet sigh of unfeigned sorrow at a forced 
parting from a very dear friend.”—London Times. 


Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle 


Authorized English Version aS 
8vo, illustrated. Net, $3.00 (by mail $3.25). By ARVEDE BARINE 


“Tt is bewildering to think of the many crowns and coronets that 
might have rested on the brow of this dramatic heroine, a heroine who 
appears and disappears in clouds of dust, with regiments of cavalry 
wheeling and whirling around her to the sound of trumpets—the stern 
devotee of reason, who dismissed one of her maids because she mar- 
ried for love, the philosopher, who debated in her mimic court whether 
an accepted lover is more unhappy than a rejected lover in the absence 
of the beloved.”—London Times. 


Portraits of the 18th Century Ee BaRY 


Translated by KATHARINE P. Wormetey and G. B. Ives. ByC.A.SAINTE-BEUVE 

Two parts, 8vo, with about 30 illustrations. Sold separately, each $2.50, net. 

The quality, the discernment and balance, intuitive grasp of essentials, 
the grace, force, and justice, of Sainte-Beuve’s critical work have placed 
him in the front rank—perhaps it would be better to say, have given 
him a place alone and unapproachable in the history of critical literature. 


Romance of the French Abbeys 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 
Author of ‘‘Romance of Feudal Chateaux,” ‘‘Renaissance Chateaux,” etc, 
8vo, with 2 colored, 9 photogravure, and 50 other illustrations. Net, $3.00 (by mail $3.25). 
A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. It fully carries 
out Guizot’s suggestion, “If you are fond of romance, read history.” 












The Life of Goethe By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY 
Translated by W. A. Cooper. To be complete in 3 parts. Large 8vo. Illus. Each, net, $3.50. 
PART I.—1749-1788. FROM BIRTH TO THE RETURN FROM ITALY. Now Ready. 


Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on 
Goethe, and it is generally conceded that this is the most important life 
of Goethe, from the standpoint of scholarship, sympathetic interpreta- 
tion, and literary art—in fact, the most important biography of any man 
written in German for many years. 


Kate Greenaway By M. H. SPIELMANN and G. S. LAYARD 
Large 8vo, with 53 full-page colored and 125 other illustrations. Net, $6.50. 

Those who think of Kate Greenaway merely as the designer of pretty 
pictures for children will be surprised to learn what an interesting and 
important personage she was. Mr. Spielmann shows that among the 
best artists and critics of Europe, Miss Greenaway is regarded as one 
of the artist geniuses of the Nineteenth Century. This book is some- 
thing more than a personal biography. It is rather a peep behind the 
scenes, led by Kate Greenaway, into the intimate converse of the fore- 
most artists and writers of our times, 


T 
The St. Lawrence River FEST OEA eae HOARY: 
8vo, 100 tllustrations. Net, $3.50. By GEORGE WALDO BROWNE 
This work presents in a consecutive narrative the most important his- 
toric incidents connected with the river, combined with descriptions of 
some of its most picturesque scenery and delightful excursions into its 
legendary lore. 


GPPUTNAMS SONS & 
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“Talks in a Library with Seite Hutton 
Recorded by ISABEL MOORE 
8vo, with portrait and 65 illustrations. Net, $2.50 (by mail, $2.75). 

“It will be read less for its odd and amusing anecdotes, numerous and 
admirable as they are, than for its personal reminiscences of the many 
remarkable men and women whose acquaintance, and, in an extraor- 
dinary number of instances, friendship, this useful and truly amiable 
man enjoyed.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Voyageur and Other Poems 
By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 
Author of ‘‘The Habitant,” etc. Illustrated by F. S. Copurn.” 
Photogravure Edition. With 16 photogravure illustrations. 8vo, % calf. Net, $2.50 (by 


mail, $2.70). 
Popular Edition. With 2 colored and 8 other illustrations. Crown 8vo. Net, $1.25 (by 


mail, $1.35). 

A new volume of verse by Dr. Drummond means a genuine delight 
to thousands of readers. The touches of roguish humor, the playful 
imagination and the quick appreciation of nature which are the heri- 
tage of the French Canadian, Dr. Drummond has made his own. He 
knows the pathos and fortitude of simple lives and the ideals which in- 
spire his people. 


Pictures of Life and Character By JOHN LEECH 
212 Allustrations. Oblong, 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“There is far more fun, more good drawing, more good sense, more 
beauty in John Leech’s Punch pictures than in all the art union illus- 
trations, engravings, statues, etc., put together.’"—Dr. Joun Brown in 
his Notes on Art. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
A SERIES OF TWENTY WORKS ON ART (No More, No Less). 
These volumes will prove indispensable books of reference to all per- 
sons interested in collecting. They are royal 8vo, the paper of the best 
quality and the illustrations produced by the finest processes. They are 
sold at the uniform net price, $6.75. 


Recent Issues: 1—Mezzotints. 2—Porcelain. 3—Miniatures. 4—Ivories. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


A History of English Furniture 


From the Beginning of Tudor Times down to ~ last of the Georges. 
By PERCY MACQUOID 
Issued in 20 folio parts, 11 x 15 inches. With nearly 1,000 large tllustrations, including 60 
plates in color. Each, net $2.50. 
The work is divided in these periods: 1—The Age of Cak. 3—The Age of Mahozany. 
2—The Age of Walnut. 4—The Composite Age. 
(Each period forms a separate and distinct circular) 
Vol. I.—The Age of Oak. Vel. I1.—The Age of Walnut. Now Ready. 
240 pages, with about 250 illustrations, including 15 plates an color. Folio, cloth 
Each, net, $15.00. 
“ A superb art book—a work that is evidently to be magnificent.”—-N. Y. Sun. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. = Cc. L. 
BETTER THAN ACARD OR A CALENDAR 
~ Send 


The Ariel Booklets ie 


A series of productions, complete in small compass, & Illustrated 
which have been accepted as classics of their kind, & Catalogue 
) of Holiday Books 


Beautifully printed in large type on deckle-edge 
paper and bound in red morocco, flexible. 





Each vol. with photogravure frontispiece, in box, 75¢. ee ae ee én 
126 Volumes now ready. Send for circular. 
27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. es 5 ee ee es 


G.PPUTNAM'S SONS 
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A FEW OF THE 


C.M. CLARK Pusuisuine Company's 
































LATEST 
* ANOTHER “QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER.”"—Washingion Post. * 
WITH MAINE FOLKS 
By GEORGE 8S. KIMBALL 
“One of the best stories which can be found depicting the life of “‘ Down Easter.’ "— Wall Street Journal, 
Illustrated Price, $1.50 
e a 
* “‘ HIAWATHA’ IN ~~ "Boston Herald e 
By LYDIA A, JOCELYN and NATHAN J, CUFFEE 
**A Romance that is both interesting and instructive.”—N. Y. World, 

@ illustrated Price, $1.50 e 
© A STORY FOR BOYS i 
By MATT STAN. KEMP 

“ A story that should greatly interest young readers fond of exciting tales.” 
e Illustrated Price, $1.50 @ 
° “A SECOND ENOCH ARDEN WITH THE SITUATION REVERSED.” ° 
By CHARLES 8S. COOM , 

@ illustrated Price, $1.50 » 
e ’ si aiaiaita ie s 
TWO OLDER SUCCESSES 

MY LADY LAUGHTER » owes ™70~ 
By FRANCES PARKER HOPE HATHAWAY 
ia rempenee (0 eer SaE cath nope of age Malkowege Price, $1.50 Each @ 











The above books at all booksellers, or sent prepaid by publisher. 


The C. M. CLARK PustisHinc Company, inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOME MORE OF THE 


C.M. CLARK Pusuisuine Company's 


LATEST 


SUCCESSES 





























s 
JAMES BALL NAYLOR’S GREATEST BOOK 
Better than “RALPH MARLOWE,” by the same author. 

WITHOUT DOUBT, THE GREATEST NOVEL EVER PUBLISHED BY THIS HOUSE 
wa A Story in 10,000 _ 
Illustrated Price, $1.50 
3 A CHARMING STORY SET WITH MERRY WIT e 
THE 

. By FRANK CARLOS GRIFFITH 
A quaint “‘ Down East” smithy is appointed U. 8. Consul to a Zululand province . . . Imagine the results 
@ Illustrated Price, $1.50 6 
aa 6 
THE BOOK THAT WILL BE A SENSATION 
By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN 
A remarkable work that portrays existing political conditions in the South 
Illustrated Price, $1.50 
° A BOOK OF TRAVEL OF AN UNUSUAL SORT ? 
Around the World in Ninety Days 
By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN 
Graphic description of unfamiliar places and people 
Illustrated with 350 half-tones from photographs taken bytheauthor. Price, $1.50 
* 6 











The C. M. CLARK PustisHinc Company, inc. 





The above books at all booksellers, or sent prepaid by publisher. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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$1.50 


$1.50 


Boston Times: 


‘‘Written with a rare 
sense of humor,.”’ 





New York Sun: “A mon- 
umental romance with 
a colossal theme.’’ 
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From Baltimore Sun. 


“Wleming H. Revell 
FP company has 


duringthethree - 


years just passed 
been extremely for- 
tunate inits selection 
of manuscripts of 
fiction. We have 
had from this house 
half a dozen novels 
that were not only of 
absorbing _ interest, 


but of absolute clean- 
liness—a commen- 










critic and 


real 


master of style—high praise, 
but deserved.”—N. 


“Nothing could be plainer than the fact that. Mr. Daw- 

son is an efficient, careful, thoughtful and ex- 

tremely helpful critic—patient, broad, 

systematic, 
N. 


sy mpathetic.’’ 
Times Satur- 
day Review. 
$1.50 net 


dation extremely rare 
in these days of high- 
ly flavored or mawk- 
ishly sweet fiction. 
But the Revell books 
are as pure and clean 
as the breath of the 
forests in which sev- 
eral of them have 
had their scenes.” 


—Guy CARLETON LEE 
in Baltimore Sun. 


FLEMING H. 
REVELL CO’Y 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. 








The Mother 


by NORMANSDUNCAN 
$s OOD Wise 4 


., 
EDITION oF 
DE LUXE 
B22 net 


FLEMING H.REVELL COMPANY 











Y. Evening Sun. 






Book News: ‘‘A fragment 
right out of the book 
of life.’’ 























Net $1.50 


New York Sun: 
“A classic among 
tales of exploration,’’ 





















THE LURE OF THE 
LABRADOR WILD 


by DILLON WALLACE 





The Story 
of the 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


LEONIDAS AS HUBBARD, JR. 
17 Itvusteations - - - - 3 MAps- 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 











THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR 
By LILIAN WHITING 
The beautiful “ flower town” of the days of 
Landor and his associates is here charmingly de- 
picted. With 15 full-page illustrations. 8vo, in 
box, $2.50 net. 


TWO IN ITALY 


By MAUD HOWE 


Another delightful book of Italian sketches and 
studies by the author of “‘Roma Beata,” last year’s 
great holiday success. Illustrated by John Elliott. 
Crown 8vo, in box, $2.00 net. 


IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


The first comprehensive historical and pictorial account of the Franciscan Missions, with important 


chapters on the architecture and interior furnishings of the Missions. 


from photographs. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net. 


RAMONA—Pasadena Edition 


New edition of HELEN Hunt Jackson’s famous 
romance, fully illustrated by Hrnry SANDHAM. In 
box, $2.00. 


With nearly 150 illustrations 


THE BROTHERS’ WAR 


A dispassionate survey of the causes of the Re- 
bellion by JouNn C. REED, author of the “Old and 
New South,” etc. 12mo, $2.00 net. 





The best version oj the jav- 
orite fairy tales is 


THE OAK TREE 
FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by CiirTon JoHN- est. 
SON, and profusely i!lustrated 
by WILLARD Bonre. 


Crown 8vo, $1.75. 445 pages. 





The Ballingtons 


By FRANCES SQUIRE 


“A novel of striking originality and 
power, and of intense human inter- 
A wonderfully true present- 
ment of marriage under certain 
conditions.”—New York Times. 


$1.50. 


Graphic stories of wild ani- 
mals in their haunts. 


THE RACE OF 
THE SWIFT 


Written by EDwIN CARLILE 
LitsEy. Illustrated by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 

16mo, $1 25. 








THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY 
By ANNE WARNER, Author of “ Susan Clegg” 


Aunt Mary is a capital creation, and the account of her adventures in New York is brimful of 


merriment. 


THE DIVINING ROD 


A realistic romance of the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania, by FRANCIS N. THORPE. 12m0, $1.50. 


LYNETTE AND THE CONGRESSMAN 
A bright and engaging love-story, by Mary 
FARLEY SANBORN. 12m0, $1.50. 


WILDERNESS BABIES 
Stories of the babyhood of sixteen common 
mammals told for children, 
SCHWARTZ. 12mo, $1.50. 


A pretty love story runs through the book 





by Jura A. 


Illustrated. 323 pages 12mo, $1.50 


BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS MEN 
Stories of the childhood of poets, artists and 
musicians, by HARRIET PEARL SBINNER. Ihlus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. 


WITH SPURS OF GOLD 
Heroes of chivalry and their deeds, by FRANCES 
N. GREENE and Dotty Wiiiams Kirk. _IIlus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE 


An appealing story of an adopted orphan by 
Epna EpwWarps WYLIE. 16mo, $1.00, 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 
By SIDNEY MCCALL, Author of “Truth Dexter’’ 


‘A novel that has the real Japan in it as has no other novel ever written in the English tongue.””— 








Philadelphia Press. “A far more unusual and entertaining story than ‘Truth Dexter.’ ’—Lije, New 
York. 431 pages. :2mo, $1.50. 

Send for 
Published : 

wy LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. ‘sims 
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When You Were a Boy 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 
With 50 illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. $1.50 





No writer has so exactly caught the spirit of boy life 
as Mr. Sabin. Full of humor, of rare sympathy and 
charm, the book is almost a classic in its grip on the 
heart of every man who has not forgotten he was a boy. 
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By Russell Sturgis 


Ne e 
A companion volume to “How . By Ralph Adams Cram 
to Judge Architecture,” “The Poet a. era 
-« ” t merica! nstit 
Appreciation of Sculpture, ’ <BR, Aachiotn, Weather of ho Settee 










of Arts, London: Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 
deo. Fully illuarated. 
Net, $2.00. Postage, 
20 cents. 


and “Pictorial Composition 
and the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures.” 


Fully illustrated. Net, 
$1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 


Miss Kate 
And | 


By Margaret P. Montague 


dsomely decorated an 


The large number of Ha d 
illustrated. Net, $1.50. Poftage, 10c. iF Study on the beau- 
It is impossible to convey the charms of this 


paintings reproduced x 
i ff ties of Japanese 
# mountain tale, with its flashes of humor, its intimate 
/ t 
SY 


in this volume, many WG- * ‘ 
of them rare and bee x “a » oe architecture, con- 
5 a. touches of nature and its delicate love story. It is VANE. per *L edad 
0! anidyl. The binding and frontispiece in rich color, 9 =. conga plans 
t 


unusual, add aati 
greatly to its 
the page decorations in green and the numerous et and many very 
7A 


value. y 
illustrations fit the book admirably. i unusual pictures. 


A comprehensive 





<< 
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A companion 
volume to “‘ Old 
iy Love Stories Retold ” 


P “ee of Old France 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Illustrated and decorated. Net, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 

It retells the famous Troubadour romances, the tales of 
tradition and chivalry, none of which are quite historical 
but all of which have unquestionable basis in fact. The 
tales are charmingly done in Mr. Le Gallienne’s best style. 






The Williams 
Edition of 


A Chee Ciel 


and The Cricket on the Hearth 

With Introduction and Illustrations in Color and Line, by 

GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS, illustrator of ‘*Ten Boys from 

Dickens” and ‘‘ Ten Girlsfrom Dickens.” Quarto. $2.00. 

A new interpretation of Dickens’ characters in a book 

whose illustrations and manufacture make it one of the 
most striking gift-books of the year. 


cone SED ames ER Bere 


The Roo | Fe Gitta Some Christmas Suggestions of amy Shakespeare 
In limp leather. The latest ; THE BAKER & | a 
ae 








SEARESTEARH revisions of all volumes. as been regarded as the [3 
Kowee> £) Edited by William J.Rolfe. TAYLOR CO. standard in point of text [&, 
y : | Limp leather binding, per 33-37 Ea.t 17th St.,NewYork and notes by the leading 


Seel., Se. at, The cet “Wiel schools and colleges of the 
$36.00 net. For twenty sca eames ogalaten country, . 
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Crowell’s Holiday Books 








Auto Fun 


One of the season’s brightest 
books and sure to arouse a laugh 
whether at the club or in the den 
at home. A series of drawings 
and jests for ‘‘motor’”’ devotees 
and their friends, from the pages 
of ‘‘ Life.” 


Oblong, 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
Postage 1o cents. 


- 





‘AUTO FUN) 


The Happy Life 


By Charles W. Eliot 


Full of the wine of right living, 
this book has been placed by 
critics above that of Pastor 
Wagner. Beautifully printed. 


A 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; art leather, 
$t.5sonet. Postage 8 cents. 





“Famous American Authors 


By Sarah K. Bolton 


“The charm of Mrs. Bolton’s books lies in the easy 
conversational naturalness with which the rgader is led 
from page to page. - Information and entertainment are 
blended enjoyably.” —Congregationalist. 


8vo, cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00. x 





Lohengrin 
By Oliver Huckel 
A delightful version in blank verse of Wagner’s 
opera. Uniform with the author’s well-known 
‘‘Parsifal” of last year. 


rzmo, cloth, 75 cents net; leather, $1.50 net. 
Postage 8 cents. 








Irving’s Works 
Miniature Edition 
The smallest and daintiest Irving in the world, 
the books being only 144 x 24 inches; largetype. 


5 selected vols, bound in soft leather, in case, $2.50 per set. 





When the Song Begins 


By J. R. Miller 


The latest devotional volume by this famous preacher 
and writer. 
16mo, plain edges, 65 cts.; cloth, gilt top, 85 cts. Postage 8 cts, 


More than one million of his bouks sold. 





The Inward Light 


By A. H. Bradford 
Dr. Bradford’s last book—one of his strongest— 
deals with the power of individual conscience as 
opposed to formal creeds. 


z2mo, cloth, $1.20. Postage ro cents. 











Rhymes of 
Little Boys 


By Burges Johnson 


RENEE | 


} 

H : 
L 
3 
fr 


he 
i 


One of the most popular books of 
verses relating to child-life that has 
appeared in some seasons. Will be 
appreciated by all whose hearts are 
young. 

Bound in novel gingham, r2mo, $r.00 net. 

Postage 10 cents, 


a me | | 


each day in the year. 
Merrymount Press. 
r2mo, gilt top, 50 cts. net; ooze leather, $1.50. Postage 5 cts. 





An Emerson Calendar 
By Huntington Smith 


Well chosen extracts from Emerson, adapted to 
Special type designs by the 





The Loves of 
Great Composers 


By Gustav Kobbe 


New and interesting stories of the 
romances of Chopin, Mozart, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Liszt and 
Wagner. Many new facts are brought 
to light, and old errors corrected. With 
24 illustrations. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.50 net; art leather, $2.50 net. 
Postage 15 cents. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Lippincott’s Christmas Books 





DAINTY AND CHARMING 


An Orchard Princess 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


This new love-story of Mr. Barbour’s 
has all the charm, cleverness and origin- 
ality that made “Kitty of the Roses” so 
successful. 

lustrated in color, with page designs in tint, by 


Ill 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG. Bound in cloth, 
with portrait cover, in ornamental box, $2.00. 





AN IDEAL GIFT 


Saddle and Song 


A collection of the best verse about the 
horse, by noted writers in the English 
language, besides many poems which should 
be just as well known. An appropriate 
present for anyone who has a fondness for 
horses or for good poetry. 


HANDSOME AND ARTISTIC 


Miss Cherry Blossom 
of Tokyo 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


An especially beautiful edition of this 
popular novel of a popular writer and co- 
author of the famous Japanese play, “The 
Darling of the Gods.” 


On each page of the book, from cover to cover, are 
Japanese pictures printed in the tints of old Japan. 
Nine full-page illustrations in colors and tints, lining 
papers of c blossoms, and a cover of ially 
characteristic design. Ornamental cloth, $2.5 








IN CONSTANT DEMAND 


Kitty of the Roses 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Illustrated in color, tint decorations on every page. 














Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postage ag § in \eaame with portrait cover, in ornamental 
13 cents extra. X, 
The Fields of France Montaigne Facts and Fancies for 


By MARY DUCLAUX 


A charming description 
of the French country made 
famous by history. The il- 
lustrations include 20 beau- 
tiful drawings in color by 
W. B. MacDougall. 


Illustrated. ee Decorated 
binding, $6.00 net. 





By EDWARD DOWDEN 


Volume I.—French Men of Let- 
ters.—Edited by Alexander Jessup. 
a a frontispiece portrait, 

and adequate index. !2mo. 
Cloth, ‘$1 .50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 


“Professor Dowden has given 
the new series a most auspicious 
introduction; he has also laid the 
lover of good literature under a 
considerable obligation.”’ 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 





the Curious 
By C. C. BOMBAUGH, A.M., M.D. 


A handy book for the 
shady nook in summer, or 
the cosey fireside in winter ; 
for the traveler in a parlor 
car, Or On an ocean steamer. 


8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage . 
extra. 





Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


At GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD 


Containing references to over 100,000 places—their population, location and industries; 
compiled from the latest census returns from all countries, and other official data. 


AN INVALUABLE AND NECESSARY WORK 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and Louis HEILPRIN 


Over 2,000 pages. 


Quarto. 


Sheep, $10.00 net. 


Half Russia, $12.50 net 





SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE IN THREE COLORS 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 














By the author of “The Spenders.” 


The Boss of Little Arcady 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Full-page and Text Illustrations by Rose Cecil O’Neil. Cloth, $1.50 


“It is a story to be read a second time; if not wholly, then in part. The result for the reader is 
one of the best things that life affords—a book that delights, quickens the sympathies and revivifies the 
quiescent good in one’s nature.””—Minueapolis Journal 
* Not a dull line in it from cover to cover ””—The Advance, Chicago. 

‘ We - zcommend the book heartily vo all who are willing to be entertained, 
for the people of Little Arcady are entertaining.’”—N. Y. Sus. 


A Daughter of the South 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Iffustrated by E. Pollak. $1.50 


“In painting Southern romances, George Cary Eggleston is at his best, 
and his latest book, ‘A Daughter of the South,’ has the same sweet, pure 
flavor of love and heroism that characterized his popular novel, ‘ Dorothy 
South.’ ”’—St. Paul Dispatch. 


The Little Green Door 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT 


Eight Iffustrations by Louise Clarke and Twenty-five Decorative Half-title 
Pages by Ethel Pearce Clements. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


“ This is a tale of limpid purity and sweetness, which, although its action 
is developed amid the intrigues and deceptions of a corrupt French court, 
remains fine aid delicate to the end. There is power as well as poetry in the 
little romance, so delicate in conception.’””—Chicago Daily News. 


12mo. 


oa 


UGHTER 





CRORE “CARY -EGGLESTON 





























The Boy Craftsman 
By A. NEELY HALL 


Practical and Profitable Ideas for a Boy’s 
Leisure Hours. Illustrated, &vo, 


The Joys of Friendship 


Compiled by 
MARY ALLETTE AYER 


> 





Cloth, gilt top, $1,00 
net, $1.10 postpaid. 


This volume is a a 
companion to our noted gift 
book, “‘Because I Love You.”’ 
The apt title, the merit of 
its selections, and the whole 
apearance of the book, with 
its dainty forget-me-not dec- 
oration, make it an ideal 
token to pass from friend to 
friend. 




















cloth. $2.00, 


This book is the very best yet offered for its 
large number of practical and profitable ideas. 
No work of its class is so completely up-to-date 
or so worthy in point of thoroughness and avoid- 
ance of danger. This element alone places Mr, 
Hall’s work beyond comparison. 





Send for our free complete Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. + «+ = = 


BOSTON 
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FICTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








THE CONQUEST 
OF CANAAN 


The growing volume of enthusiasm and praise which has attended the serial publication of the story in HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
warrants the assertion that this is the greatest novel that Booth Tarkington has written. 

It is a story of the winning of a woman and the winning of honor,—a story so overmastering in its intensity of interest, 
so sweeping in sympathetic enthusiasm, that one. carried away in spite of himself, forgets all but the fortunes of Her and of 
Him, the woman and the man to whom the author has given life. 


Iilustrated. Price $1.50 


THE GAMBLER By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


‘Bound to be the literary sensation of the hour,” declares the New York Sun of this new novel by the author of “The 
Masquerader.’” Mrs. Thurston has surpassed herself. ‘The Gambler” is more than a breathless story of striking incidents. 
It portrays a fascinating and unusual heroine, and in the moving story of her life the tale rises to tremendous heights. 

“Tt deserves a wider and more enthusiastic circle of readers than ‘The Masquerader.’ The reader is led from situation 
to situation with unflagging eagerness to know ‘what next’?’”"—New York Times. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 


POLE BAKER By Will N. Harben 


“Human nature just oozes out of Pole Baker, the central figure in Will N. Harben’s new novel. He must be living, for 
no author could create such a character out of white paper and black ink and have it so full of red blood. It should have the 
popularity of ‘David Harum,’ because it is a better story and Pole is just as original a character.’”-—Cleveland Leader, 


Price $1.50 


THE DEBTOR By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, whose New England tales have touched the hearts of thousands of readers in a way that few 
books ‘have, in this novel draws a hero of no common sort. His chequered career is ap ingly portrayed. It is a searching 
study of character and also a well told tale—told in the true Mary E. Wilkins style. ; here is here a love story of the most 
alluring type, while the unusual fortunes of “The Debtor” are sure to be followed with eager interest. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 


REBECCA MARY By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


Here is something out of the ordinary—a book that is altogether a new thing in fiction, and is fast making for itself a wide 
popularity. No one can read this “heart-history of a little girl” without feeling that here is a new delight and a tale of sur- 
prising originality. 


By Booth Tarkington 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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C. S. REASER, Sec'y, oby Furniture Co., York. Pa. 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms 
and Prepositions 


Companion volume a **Connectives of English 
ch.” 


Just the Right Word to Make the Desired Meaning Clear and 
Exact, to Make a Contrast Sharp and Strong 


Over 7,500 classified synonyms with shades of mean- 
ing carefully discriminated. Nearly 4,500 classified 
antonyms. Correct use of prepositions shown by il- 
lustrative examples. Hints and helps on the accu- 
rate use of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. 

‘*This book will do more to secure rhetorical per- 
spicuity, propriety, and precision of expression than 
any other text-book of higher English yet produced.”’ 

— Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 


‘*I regard this book as the one complete and satisfac- 
tory work of the kind. In writing advertisements 
one needs to make his meaning very clear and to use 
words which exactly express his thoughts. Fernald’s 

‘Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions’ has been 
tound of the highest value in teaching my students the 
masterful accomplishment of making themselves 
understood.”’—George H. Powell, Advertising Expert 
and Originator of Correspondence Instruction in Ad- 
vertising Writing. 


advertisement. 


return the books at our expense. 














you speak or when you write? 

Is your meaning ever lost or clouded by 
misuse of words ? 

If so, you lose a distinct advantage every time 
it happens. 

Business men have lost contracts; lawyers have lost 
cases; politicians have lost elections; 
failed to be convincing; advertisers have wasted thousands 
of dollars just because the words they used did not carry the 
force or meaning they intended. 


To be Understood is the Masterful Thing To-day 
A mastery of words leads to a mastery of men, a mastery of business, 
a mastery that compels SUCCESS. 


THESE TWO BOOKS ARE RIGHT-HAND HELPS 
TO THE SECURING OF SUCH MASTERY 


**I consider this the fret value I ever received for $3.00, and thank you for forwarding the books.’’— 


Both books are by JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Editor Office Standard Dictionary, etc. 








Special Offer to Current Literature Readers 
These two books will be sent, carriage prepaid, to any reader of 
CurRENT LITERATURE who sends us the coupon clipped from this 


No money need be sent with coupon. 
three days for examination of books you are to send us $3.00 or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
44=60 East Twenty-third St., New York 








Is that question ever asked you when 


preachers have 


Connectives of 
English Speech 


Companion volume to ‘‘ English pynoasne, Antonyms 
and Preposition 


Just What You Want to Know about the Correct Use of Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs. 


Giving the definitions with the correct usage of these 

parts of speech so far as pertains to their office as con- 

nectives in their construction of English phrases and 

sentences; indicating such prepositions as should be 

used after verbs and those concerning which questions 
are likely to arise. 

**It is the most valuable treatise of its kind in exist- 
ence. It is a delight to use te work as a 
of reference.’”-—New York Commercial. 
**Not only yy but necessary.""—~—The 
Evening Post, New Y ork. 

‘‘The work is likely to, , Prove of great 
value to_ all writers.’""— Washington 
Evening Star. 

**Inthis valuable manual the reader, 































the writer. and the teacher will 

find on the instant an admirable WAGHALLS 
solution for ten thousand dif- COMPANY 
ficulties. The arrangement New York 





is simplicity itself, and the 
treatment lucid and con- 
venient.’’-—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 






Please send me, car- 
riage prepaid, the two 
books by J. C. Fernald 
advertised in CuRRENT LitT- 
ERATURE. If i decide to keep 

them I will remit $3.00 within 
three days. If not I will return the 
books at your expense. 
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HARPER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The 


Island of Enchantment 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


The story of.a great passion in the days when romance 
made its home among men. The love scenes are fas- 
cinating, and the book itself is exquisite in its holiday dress. 


Illustrated in Color from Paintings by Howard Pyle. Marginal Decora- : 
tionsin Tint. Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Specially Bexed. Price, $1.75. 


The 


Line of Love 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Of this beautiful holiday book Mark Twain says: ‘‘ It is 
the charmingest book I have read in along time. Archaic 
speech in this case allures and bewitches, the art of it is so 
perfect.” 

Illustrated in Color by Howard Pyle. Marginal Decorations in Tint. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Specially Boxed. Price, $2.00. 


Caroline of Court- 
landt Street 


By WEYMER JAY MILLS 


Merrily, mirthfully, but with an undercurrent of tender 
sentiment, this romance presents an enchanting story of 
old New York. It is comedy of a delightful order, fuli of 
surprises and the glamour of golden days. 


Illustrated in Color by Anna Whelan Betts. [larginal Decorations in 
Tint. Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Specially Boxed. Price, $2.00 net. 























Her Memory Book 
By HELEN HAYES 
A delightful improvement over the home-made memory 
book that every girl loves to keep. The pages are embellished . 
with drawings appropriate to the events to be recorded, which in- 


clude all sorts of social diversions, college events, the sports 
of the four seasons, etc. Specially Boxed. Price, $2.00. 


The Pleasant 
Tragedies of Childhood 


Drawings by F. Y: Cory. Verses by Burges Johnson 








This series of drawings in black and tint represent typical mirthful phases in the lives of 
little tots, and each is accompanied by merry little rhymes. It is a captivating volume for 
the holiday season, and its humor in verse and picture is sure to be enjoyed by every one. 


Thirty Full-Page Pictures in Black and Tint. Marginal Drawings in Pen and Ink. Ornamented Cloth 
Cover Stamped in Gold. Specially Boxed. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS,’ PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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- THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT- 


USEFUL, RELIABLE, A 


TTRACTIVE, LASTING, UP 


TO DATE, AND AUTHORITATIVE. No other gift 
will so often be a reminder of the giver. 2380 pages, 
5000 illustrations, Recently enlarged with 25,000 new \ 
words, a new Gazetteer of the World, and a new Biographical 
Dictionary, all edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education. Grand Prize (Highest Award) World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Chief Justice FULLER, U. S. Supreme Court, says: “‘I regard the International as of the utmost value 
in accuracy of definition, and have found it in all respects complete and thorough.” 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTION ARY—The lar, 





it of our abridgments. Regular edition, 
size 7x 10x in. Thin Paper Edition, size 534 x x 14 in., printed from same plates, on 
bible paper. Unsurpassed for elegance and convenience. 1116 pages, 5000 illustrations. 








Write for “‘The Story of a Book”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 











RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


9 massive volumes, 4,000 pages, 2,000 illustrations 


The sets are the latest edition, down to date, new just from the 
bindery, beautifully bound in half morocco. We shall sell them for 


LESS even than DAMAGED SETS have been sold, 





Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath 
some day; now is the time. No need for-us to tell you 
about Ridpath. The English-speaking world has pro- 
nounced this the only history of the world worth having. 


It is endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley, Jefferson Davis, 
Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presi- 
dents of Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Darmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, 
Vassar, Yale and other Colleges, and by the Great American People, ,000 of 
— own and love it. 

e reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable powien os as a historian is his wonder- 

fully b beautiful ; are style no other histo eration has ever 

equaled. He tells the world’s history as none > omer A ever * tell it; hemakes 

the heroes of history real, living men and women, and about them he weaves 

the rise and fall of empires in such @& Ragnating style that history becomes as 
pt a, interesting as the greatest of novels. 


Why you should buy Ridpath now 
aes commit the Greatest History ever written. 
it is the fhe onl ral history recognized as an ” 
“4 should ow w history in in these history making da: 
is so beautifully ny your children will learn to. love it. 
this is your Gpanee te uy it for much less than ever before. 
you may pay in ~ay sums monthly ifyou prefer. 


Send coupon to-day. We will write you all about it 








Merrill & Bakers 5 Failure 


places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 






















































re) Coupon 
To-day 
RN 
NEWSPAPER 
204 Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Please send me Ridpath 
Sample Pages and full 
ticulars ste in CURR NT 
LITERATURE 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 




















With Walt Whitman 


Paris and the Social 
in Camden 


Revolution 


A Diary Record of Conversations kept by HORACE 
TRAUBEL. With many important letters, manuscripts, 
and portraits. The publication of this volume is one of 
the most important events in the literary history of Ameri- 
ca. Fornineteen years Mr. Traubel was most inti- 
mately associated with Whitman and in 1887 he began to 
record the conversations and events of his almost daily 
meetings with the poet. The result is a picture of the 
daily .ife and- thought of Whitman, such as we have of 
no other great author possibly excepting Dr. Johnson. 
All of the letters, most of which have never before been 
published, were discussed by Whitman, and include many 
of the greatest of his contemporaries, and the conversa- 
tions give his estimates and opinions of a great number 
of men and events. Sumptuously illustrated and hand- 
somely bound. Net $3.00. By post $3.25. 


The Life of John Fiske 


By THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. (Vol. 27 of 
Beacon Biographies). This series once more offers the 
first published life of 'an eminently great American. 
Written by one who enjoyed most intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Fiske it presents in brief compass an entirely 
adequate portrait. Photogravure frontispiece, chronology 


By ALVAN FRANCIS SANBORN. With 72 illustra- 
tions by Vaughan Trowbridge. The N. Y. Evening Mail 
says.of this remarkable book: “It isa refreshing thing 
to read a book which is written by aman who knows his 
subject through and through, We do not believe that 
the social student will find a dull page in it. It presents 
the very spirit and essence of the French revolutidnary 
movement; the whole quivering world of modern radi- 
cal Paris is here. A remarkable book, worthy af’ praise 
for its keenness of. observation and the simplicity and 
vividness of its style.” The study discloses ptinciples 
underlying feelings:of unrest which are worldwide, and 
the author’s interpretations will prove full of suggestion 
to those who wish to understand the trend of radical 
thought inour own country. Superbly Illustrated. Cloth, 
decorative. Net $3.50. By post $3.75. 


Foot-ball Grandma 


By CAROLYN S. CHANNING CABOT. With anin- 
troduction by Cot, THomas WENTwoRTH HicciInson. 
“An Auto-baby-ography as to!d by Tony,” with illus- 
trations from Tony’s drawings. A book for every nurs- 
ery and one which children and grandmammas alike 
wilt read with delight. Small 4to, cloth decorative. Net 





and bibliography. Pocket size, cloth. Net 75c. By post, 80c. $1.00. By post, $1.10. 


SMALL, MAYNARD ® COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
































THE CLARENDON PRESS 


“A book of exceptional interest at the present time”’ 


: ' The Far East 


t By ArcurBatp LitttE. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Comprising Japan, Siam, China, The Yellow River, The Yangtse River, the 
: Province of Szechuan, The Chengtu Plateau, The Lower Yangtse Provinces, The Intermediate Provinces, Yunnan to 
Canton, Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, Indo-China, and Korea. With nine Maps and thirty-seven Illustrations. 
“The kind of book of which there has been genuine need for some time. . Mr. Little’s work is one that should 
be especially acceptable in view of the general interest, and any meral lack of accurate information, with reference to 
; the Far East which just now prevails in the United States.”—The Dial, Nov. 1, 1905. 
' “Every sentence counts, and the ultimate result is not a confusing jumble of facts and res—as it might easily have 
been—but a clear-cut picture, the details of which are unmistakahle.”—The Literary Digest, Oct. 28, 1905. 
“One who reads this book gains quickly and thoroughly a general idea of the country’s possibilities for commerce and 
human advancement, . . . This is a first-class work of reference.”—The Evening Post, N. Y., October 14, 1905. 


; The Works of Lucian of Samosata 


Complete with exceptions specified in the preface. Translated Hy H. W. Fowter and F. G. Fowrer. Extra foolscap 8vo, 
4 vols., $4.00. 

“‘The.work of the translators might be original, so far as its ease and vivacity are concerned; the reader forgets that he 
is reading dialogues and essays written seventeen hundred years ago. For Lucian is as modern as Horace; his essay 
on the art of writing history might have come out in any recent review, and is entirely applicable to-day. The sneers at the 
ee who hurry into historical writing might have been written after reading a list of books on the Spanish War by the 

eroes who took part in it—vicariously and otherwise. His dialogues of the gods, of the dead, of the hetaire, are the models 
for dialogues of to-day, in style, wit, and “smartness.” . . . i 
are to be thanked.”—N. Y. Times Saturday Review, October 21, 1905. 

“This edition of one of the most modern of the ancients is a veritable boon, and we giveit a hearty welcome. ’——The Dial, 
September 1, 1905. 

“Deserves the highest commendation.”—Book News, November, 1905. 


The Elements of Railway Economics 

By W. M. Acwortn, author of “The Railways of England,” “The Railways and the Traders,” etc.  8vo, cloth, 70 cts. 

“An intelligent man, if he will apply his mind for a few hours to the study of this little book, may have a clearer under- 
standing of the problem of Tailway rates than is now manifested by most of éur public speakers and newspaper editors. Mr. 
Acworth has explained a difficult problem with such admirable lucidity as to bring it within the popular comprehension, and 
he would have been censurable had he hid his light under a bushel. While his book may have been intended for his students 
at the London School of Economics, and while his illustrations and applications are primarily English, the American people 
one i —¥ —_ of its lessons, and their need has never been so great as it will be during the coming years.” —The Evening 

ost, May 8, 1905. 
~ For Sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





is translation is a work of high art, for which its authors 
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A Royal Christmas Gift| 


That Every Member of the Family Will Enjoy 


What could be more appropriate for Christmas than this magnificent Library, with its 2,000 illustrations 
—all from actual photographs, and many of them in colors—its interesting articles by the world’s greatest 
authorities, and its wealth of information on every form of animal life? No more interesting and instruct- 
ive reading can possibly be put into the home than a good Natural History. Love of nature and 
animals is the foundation on which character is built. 


Library of Natural History 


Heretofore Natural Histories have been illustrated entirely from drawings or from photographs of 
animals in captivity. It is only in recent years that photographic lenses have been made rapid enough to 
catch the lightning-like movements of animals in their native lairs. This new Library is illustrated 
entirely from actual photographs, many of which were secured at enormous 
expense and after years of patient labor. In some instances special ex- 
peditions armed with cameras and dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands. 

The educational value of such a work can hardly be estimated. As G. O. 
Shields (Coquina) says:—‘‘All the killing that has ever been done, all the 
skins and skeletons ever brought out of 
the jungle, have not told so much to 
the world at large as do the stories and 
photographs contained in this Library. 
No sportsman or nature lover will ever 
regret having purchased it. It is a most 
remarkable work.” 







Distinguished Editors and 
Contributors 


The descriptive articles in the Library Five DE LuxE VoLUuMES—2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
are by such distinguished experts and 
authorities as Chas. J. Cornish, John W. Gregory, H. N. Hutchinson, Ernest Ingersoll, Sir Harry 
H. Johnston, Prof. Richard Lydderker, F. C. Selous, W. Saville-Kent, etc. Their names are sufficient 
guarantee of the scientific accuracy of the work. It is, moreover, entertaining and instructive 
throughout, being designed for the average reader, not as a text book. 


Special December Offer 


The work is complete in five large volumes, with over 2,000 illustrations, all from actual 





wy 
photographs and many of them in colors. It is printed on the finest satin-finished paper, ee 
and is bound in two styles; cloth buckram and half leather. 7 “¢ .Y 
Owing to the great cost of producing the work, it has hitherto been held at very ru 
CR as 


high prices, yet 2,000,000 volumes have already been sold in England and Germany. oes Le : 
We have secured a few sets at a bargain and while they last will supply them at oe ‘ 













$15 in cloth binding, or $19 in half leather, payable $1.00 a month. These prices ¥ 2s eee 
will not last; as they represent but little more than the actual cost of production. @ < AG 
It is our intention to sell the work by agents hereafter at $30 in cloth bind- G o eee te 
ing or $40 in half leather. FEMS Pee 
Oe ws “ 
MAIL, COUPON BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE, ™silttesccomnanying coupon AP ryerr4 a 
promptly, and we will send es AY ‘ x? - 
you a complete set on approval, express prepaid. You do not have to pay a cent or PY i“ ce Fe) a 
obligate yourself until you have examined it thoroughly in your own home. If it is Sow vg ¢ ry Ver 
not perfectly satisfactory, simply return it at our expense. This special offer is L x" we R) ra e 
positively limited to a few hundred sets. Do not delay if you wish to secure one Na ea. 2 ms g> 
of the greatest bargains ever offered in this country. The first payment need _* wd Ry a we Na 
not be made until after Christmas. were 4" & ree ~ 
™ ur ee Ce 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York oe y RY a ¢ . Sy 
oe os < yr A o ro 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE BOOK SHELF 


A good book carefully chosen, with a thought for the taste of the 
friend who will receive it, can express more real Christmas than a 
costly jewel or other expensive trifle without that thought. 


The Mysterious Stranger 
and Other Cartoons > 
By John T. McCutcheon. Net $1.50; Postpaid $1.70. 


John T. McCutcheon, who comes as near the 
popular idea of a good cartoonist as any man 
presenting current events in this wav, has 160 of 
his best comments on the passing show in this 
book. In the public events President Roosevelt 
figures prominently and amusingly, and yet with- 
out offense. 


The Wives of Henry VIII 


By Martin Hume, with Portraits. Net $3.50; 
Postpaid $3.67. 


Heretofore little has been known concerning 
the lives “of the unfortunate consorts of Henry 
VIII, ‘and'‘these poor ladies have been viewed only 
in their relation to King Henry. From pathetic 
Catharine of Aragon to strong-willed Katharine 
Parr,-they furnish a very wide romantic interest 
in themselves. 


The Complete Golfer 


By Harry Vardon. 50 illustrations. Net $3.50; 
Postpaid $3.75. 


Harry Vardon is, unquestionably, the greatest 
golf player that the world has ever seen, and has 
more knowledge of the art, science and technique 
of the game than any man alive. He shows in 
this book that he has also a rare faculty for im- 
parting his knowledge. It offers even the most 
experienced golfer a host of helpful hints, the 
ripe fruit of Mr. Vardon’s own varied and long 
experience. 


Told by Uncle Remus 


By Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost, Frank Verbeck and J. M. Condé. Price $2.00. 


A new Uncle Remus book with Br’er Fox, 
Br’er Rabbit and all the rest of them. President 
Roosevelt, while at Atlanta, Georgia, took occa- 
sion to say a good deai about Uncle Remus and 
his creator, Joel Chandler Harris. Among other 
things he said: 

“IT am very fond of Uncle Remus. Presidents 
may come, and Presidents may go, but Uncle Re- 
mus stays put. Georgia has done a great many 
things for the Union, but she has never done 
more than when she gave Mr. Joel Chandler Har- 
ris to American literature.” 


‘pathy with life. 


Portfolio of Bird Portraits 


By Bruce Horsfall, with notes by W. E. D. Scott. 
In Twelve Colors. In box, net $4.00; separate 
prints 50 cents each. 


Mr. Bruce Horsfall has drawn the portraits in 
his portfolio directly from the birds as he has ob- 
served them at large in Mr. Scott’s aviary. 
These pictures, therefore, have an exceptional 
interest and authenticity which pictures of birds, 
heretofore made as a rule from stuffed specimens 
only, do not possess. 


Back Home 


By Eugene Wood. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


That means all of us. We all look back to boy- 
hood when we went barefoot, spoke pieces Friday 
afternoon, went in swimming without permission, 
attended Sunday-school because we had to, and 
the Sunday-school picnic because we wanted to. 
We find in this quaint, homely book our early 
boyhood life told as we remembered it. It has 
the one touch of nature that makes us all akin. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


By George Edward Woodberry. Cloth. Postpaid 
83 cents; net 75 cents. 


Mr. Woodberry has here given an estimate of 
Swinburne and his work as searching and as final 
as his estimate of the great writers of the past 
in his recent articles on “Cervantes” and “Scott” 
in McClure’s Magazine. Never has recognition 
so complete, and eulogy at once so thorough and 
discriminating, been accorded to the last Vic- 
torian poet, whose place, every reader will feel, 
is now definitely determined in literature. 


The Torch 


By George Edward Woodberry. Cloth. Postpaid 
$1.29 net $1.20. 


This book is generally regarded as Professor 
Woodberry’s masterpiece. It breathes not only 
an intense love of books, but an equally deep sym- 
Literature to him is great be- 
cause it is the expression of life, the repository 
of the stored up aspirations of all mankind. This 
book is a romance—a real, living romance, in 
which the scene is life, and books merely a van- 
tage point whence to view its great adventures. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Brain Energy ! 


HORSFORDS: 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


A boonto businessand 
Professional Men 
restoring the worn 
and tired brain to-1ts 
normal! condition. 


tl Hil 
4 perfect flavor—are due to the choice 








Rolled Plate ites 


retain luster for years—have a layer 


of gold rolled on—not a mere wash 
like other plated buttons. They cost 
a trifle more but never break 
nor look cheap. 


Sold by leading jewelers and haberdashers. 
Booklet on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
89 Chestnut St. 
Newark, N. J. 





_ 


1T MUST Have 
NE cae THIS SIGNATURE 


i 











IN BLUE, or rr’s 
NOT GENUINE. 


The 













of Liebig Com- | 
pany’s Extract— 
the strength it 
gives, its brilliancy in solution, and 


| | material from which it is prepared. The | 
il | Liebig Company’s main business is the 
] manufacture of beef extract; it is not aj 
i by-product with them as with others, All} 
i the best cuts of beef are in 


LIEBIG COMPANYS | 


Extract of Beef 


Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd., 120 Hudson St., N.Y. 














[F ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 








THE 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 













CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
—— | 
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The 


Humor 


of Life 

































































A GREEK FREEZE 


(Stage-Doric Architecture) 
—Life 


Why the Blush Crept 
“Why do you say ‘A blush crept over the face 
of the fair plaintiff’ ?” asks the city editor. 
“Because,” explains the reporter, “there was so 
much powder on her face the blush had to creep 
or else it would raise too much dust.”—Judge. 


The Golden Rule 


“Really, Mr. Hansom,” said the fair girl, “I’m 
shocked to hear you confess such behavior in 
your business dealings. You should always ‘do 
unto others as you would have others do unto 
you. ” 

“You wouldn’t have me do that always?” 

“Certainly,” she replied; “always.” 

“All right. Here goes!” he cried, and kissed 
her.—Tit-Bits. 

Slow 

“Yes, indeed,” said young Kallow, “I’m raising 
a mustache; been nursing it for a month. Never 
raised one before, y’ know, and I’m rather curicus 
about what color it will be when it’s full-grown.” 

“Well,” replied Miss Pepprey, “at that rate it 
will probably be gray.” 

—Catholic Standard and Times. 


A Zangwill Story 

Andrew Lang once wrote to Israel Zangwill to 
ask him if he would 
take part in a certain 
entertainment for the 
benefit of charity. He 
received the follow- 
ing reply: 
“If A. Lang will, 

I. ZANGWILL.” 

—Lippincott’s. 


The Hub 
“Mebby you never 
thought of it, but 
Pruntytown is the 
centre of everything 














THE MOUTH OF THE 


AMAZON 
—Life 





on earth, and I can 
prove it to ye!” tri- 
umphantly said a 
public - spirited  vil- 
Jager. “Here, now— 
you start east and go 
around the world and 
you land right here 
again; and then you 
start north and go 
around and you git 
right back to Prunty- 
town.” 
—Smart Set. 














THE LATEST 


Bug—“Come on, fellows! 
This bumping the bumps {s 


great.’ 
—/Judge 


Truly Pious 

Pious _ propriety 
reached high-tide in 
the case of a tan 
who was about to un- 
dergo an operation for appendicitis, and he de- 
clared that he did not want the operation to be 
performed until his pastor could be present. 

“Why do you want your pastor present?” asked 
the physician. 

“Because I wish to be opened with prayer,” was 
the reply.—Lippincott’s. 


Love and Finance 


“Oh, Henry,” exclaimed his wife, as she threw 
her arms rapturously about his neck, “I do love 
you so! Don’t forget to leave me five pounds 
when you go down to town this morning, will 
you, dear?” 

“And this,” muttered Henry, softly disengaging 
himself from her fond embrace, “this is what you 
might call being hard pressed for money.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
Get Busy 


There are sixty vacancies in that New York 
Hall of Fame yet and forty-five years to fill them. 
Now let us all get busy.—Judge. 








EWARDE BANDE 
d o) 








Miss PORKER. ‘“‘How lucky you are, my deer, to be 
able to grow your own hatpins,”’ 
—Harper’s Magazine 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


The First Gleam of Sunshine 


to brighten thousands of homes has been a Life 
Insurance Policy in The Prudential. Are you willing 
to look around the bountiful Christmas table and 
know that you haven’t saved a cent against the day 
when your family may be sitting there without you? 


Now is the time to act. Secure a Prudential 
policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 


ever enjoyed. 
Write for Plans and Payments today, to Dept. 17 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


“1 HAD WASHED WITH 


PEARLINE 


several handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered 
with Richardson's Wash Silks 
which had been on the road with 
teachers, DISPLAYED in shop 
windows, HANDLED by hund- 
reds of people,and the result was in 
every respect SATISFACTORY. 

] shall instruct all my teachers 
to use PEARLINE. in cleansing 


their samples of embroidery.” 


ctly 











4 
Goon 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


should be purchased 
for the following 
good reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘“‘repeats.”” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his 
own factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulter- 
ation possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get the genuine when 

you receive the flat ovai bottle Sarina the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 











6 
Restores Eyesight 
SPECTACLES A THING OF THE PAST 


‘“‘Actina,”” A Marvelous Discovery That Cures Af- 
flictions of the Eye Without Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the eye for the 
cure of disease, for a new system of treating afflictions of the eye 
has been discovered whereby all torturous and barbarous methods 

are eliminated. There is no risk or ex- 

perimenting, as hundreds of people have 

been cured of failing eyesight, cataracts, 

granulated lids and other afflictions of 

the eye through this grand discovery, 

when eminent oculists they state termed 
iit the cases incurable. 

General Alexander Hamilton. Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
highly recommends “‘Actina.” 

Louis Meyer, 93 Herman Street, Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
**Actina’”’ has effected a wonderful cure in my wife’s case, curing 
her of a severe eye trouble and I would not be without it 

Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y.. writes: “Actina” has removed cat- 
aracts from both my eyes. I can read well without my glasses; 
am sixty-five years old. 

Rokert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes: 1 should have been 
blind had I not used “Actina.” 

Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on application. 
“Actina” is purely a home treatment and self-administered by the 
patient, and is sent on trial. postpaid. If you will send your name 
and address to the New York and London Electric Ass’n, Dept, 
112B, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., you wili receive absolutely 
free a valuable book, Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (4%) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. @ It occupies 
I practically no more space than an Upright. @ It costs no more 
than the large Upright. @ It weighs less than the larger Uprights. 

It is a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. @ It has 
all the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. @ It can be 
moved through stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even 
the small Uprights. @ Catalczue upon request. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 819 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 
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On Approval. F reight Paid Beinn $1.00 sii" $1.75 Bit 


66 99 
iT GROWS WwiTH lisa 
‘YOUR LIBRARY 
IT FITS ANY SPACE 


Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in onr own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 
gpecees of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 

iY book section has a non-bindi disappearing glass door and ia 
highly finished in Solid Golden Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


All goods sold direct from factory only 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Mfrs, of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 








Write for 
illastrated catalogue No. 95L 











For Christmas 


GET YOUR HUSBAND, SON 
OR BROT A 


“PAN-TOG” 


A gentleman’s dressing chair. It presses 

Sool crennen teowsers, under 500 pounds pres- 

sure, and positively prevents baggy 

knees. it ulso has an improved hanger 

for coat and vest, and a handy place tor 
shoes or slippers. Trousers al- 
ways appear fresh creased, 
every morning, as if direct trom 
the tailer. A low seat assures 
an easy positionin lacing shves. 
Pays for itself in 6 months and 
lasts alifetime. This chair isa 
handsome piete of furniture; 
in quartered oak, golden finish 
or birch mahoganized, 





HAT would please one more 


PRICE ian 

ONLY $12.50 a Roll Top Desk ora 

Freight prepaid to any Revolving Desk Chair, or a fine leather 
poin e U.S. : f 

An illustrated descriptive Easy Chair or Library Table. We make 

folder telis me about it all these and at prices that are very low. 


aod contains the enthusias- 


tie endorsement of gentle- 
men who are using it, Send for Catalogue M 


Folder sent on request. 
Address 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO. WALTER F. BARNES 


SOL 
MANUFACTURERS 
1257 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 372 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 


Pat. Dec. 31, i. j 
‘a ec. 31, 190 



































9 it’s difficult 

y to choose 
from the 
delicious 


variety that 
fills the box. 


WHEN IT’S 


For sale where the best is sold. ¥ 


., Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ABLISHED 1842. | Hitt 


(NR 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries, 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105-C 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 
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APPLETON’S 


BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
25 CENTS A COPY FOR. 1906 $3.00 A sini 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 


There will be colored pictures in every issue, and 


SERIALS BY 


F. J. STIMSON (“ J. S. of Dale”), Author of “ King Noanett ” 
ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE, Author of “Nancy Stair” 


SHORT STORIES BY 





BOOTH TARKINGTON eel MARGARET DELAND 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE fe = «~DETER FINLEY DUNNE 
EDITH WHARTON =A 5. REX E. BEACH 

ANNE O'HAGAN PRMEEE EG: W. A. FRASER 

H. L. WILSON ae JOSEDH CONRAD 

H. C. ROWLAND : E. W. TOWNSEND 


LLOYD OSBOURNE Etc., Etc. 


SPECIAL SERIES BY 


REX E. BEACH - _ on “The Looting of Alaska” 
HAROLD BOLCE on “ Japan, Our Rival in the East” 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON on “College Architecture” 
E. S. MARTIN - - on “ The Cost of Living” 


CHRISTMAS orrer FREE 


For all new subscriptions or renewals received 
at this office before January 1, 1906, at the regular 
price of $3.00, we will send the subscriber free, 
postage prepaid, our special Christmas De Luxe 
edition of “THE TAR-BABY AND OTHER 
RHYMES OF UNCLE REMUS.” Beautifully 
printed. Illustrated in colors by A. B. Frost and 
E. W. Kemble. Gold Stamped, Cloth Binding, 
$2.00 net (in a box). Special attention will be 
given to mailing this book with your card 
enclosed to any address as a Christmas Gift. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 436 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SAVE 
01090 PerCent 


ON BOOKS FOR X-MAS. 
A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


BIG BOOK HOUSE FAILED. 


We bought the entire stock of new and up-to- 
date books. Weare closing them out at from 10 
to 50 cents on the dollar. 


These are Sample Prices. 


Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price 38 cents. 
The 38 cent list includes ‘‘ The Christian,” ‘‘Call 
of the Wild,’ “‘Brewster’s Millions,” ‘ Graust- 
ark,” “The Castaway,” “David Harum,”’ etc., 
Encyclopedia Brittannica, 10 vols., half leather, 
regularly $36.00, our price $7.75. Charles Dickens’ 
complete works, 15 volumes, regularly $14.00, our 
price, $2.95. Alex Dumas and 25 other standard 
5 vol. sets, regular $3.00, our price, 75 cents set. 

X-MAS SPECIAL. World’s Best Poets. 
Shakespeare, Longfellow and 48 others. De 
Luxe edition. Full leather padded, pure gold edges. 
regular $1.50. Our price, 70 cents each. 

Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and sat- 
isfactory, or your money back without question or 
quibbling. 

Practically any book or set of books you want at a 
fraction of the retail price WHILE THEY LAST. 
Get our free bargain list before ordering. 

Write for it to-day. 


THE DAVID B. CLARKSON CO., 
Dept. 79, CHICAGO, ILL, 





’ BACARCADY 


BY FRANK WALLER ALLEW $ 1.25 


An exqutstte love story of pastoral Kentucky 
that will become enshrined in the 
reader’s memory. 


Illustrated, 8vo. Deluxe Bookmaking 


SIR GALAHAD» 
NEW FRANCE 


BY WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON $1.50 


zzmo. Jiluminated cover design. 

A novel having for tts background the at- 
tempts of the French Huguenots to settle in 
Florida. The author,a historian, vividly 
portrays the contrast between troubled 
France and the Arcadian simplicity of the 
American primeval forest 


THE HOUSE of 
MERRILEES 


BY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 1.50 


A story of mystery and detection, inter- 
woven with a delightful romance, and laid 
among the English lakes It ts not one of 
those impossible tales but a rational story. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


The book is an exposition of the development of social theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea for completion 


General Sociology 
of the general structure of social science. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


ALBION W. SMALL 


753 pp-; 8vo, cloih; net $4.00, postpaid, $4.23 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


The author gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures—political, economic, social and artistic—for 


the betterment of American cities. 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought 


200 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.30. 


ALFRED W. WISHART 


Seven short essays which state the essential principles of religion, and clear them from the confusion arising from theoretical 


changes and historical criticism, 


125 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net 75c., postpaid 85c. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion 


The author sets forth the proposition that “egoism is the only ‘force’ propelling the social machine.” 


LOUIS WALLIS 
He then proceeds to 


demonstrate by evidence drawn from biblical history, and lastly shows its practical bearing on the present social problem. 


137 pp-; 16 mo, cloth; net 75c., postpaid 85c 


Methods in Plant Histology 


An indispensable book for. students of Botany. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 
Experience CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 
This interest'ng volume contains the “Barrows Lectures’’ 

delivered by President Hall in the leading cities of India and 

Japan. 300 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66. 

Prophetic Element in the Old 
Testament WILLIAM R. HARPER 
A scholarly hand-book for advanced students. This volume 

is the latest in the series of Constructive Bible Studies. 150 

pp.; 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00. 


Second edition, illustrated. 


CHARLES J]. CHAMBERLAIN 
272 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $2.25, postpaid, $2.39. 


OF IMPORTANCE 


Russia and Its Crisis PAUL MILYOUKOV 
The most authoritative and accurate account of Russian 
past development and present conditions availabie in English. 
602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; ne $5.00, postpaid $3.20. 
Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education KATHARINE E. DOPP 
“The book deals with the basic principles of manual train- 
ing, and is a distinct contribution to the practical pedagogy of 
to-day.” Third edition. Revised. Illustrated, 278 pp.; 
cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11. 


A Bulletin of New Books, which contains detailed announcements for the year, will be mailed free upon request. 


Address Dept. 32. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago or New York 
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‘BOOKLETS 
CALENDARS and 


230 
SEASON 


POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 


only brief mention. First 7 Packs, postpaid, 


for $3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80. 
No. 1. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
No. 2. 54 cents, 1o Fine Cards and Novelty. 
No. 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
No. 4 * $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards. 
No. 5. ‘ 54cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (all different). 
Ne G * 3 to Beautiful Calendars. 
No. 7. ‘“ 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 
No. 8 ‘* 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
No. g. ‘“ 54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
No. 10. “ 54 cents, 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 20 Fine 


Birthday Cards. 
(Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Samples Paper by the »ound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER @ CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Futt Crrcucars ON APPLICATION. 











WORTH 
OF MUSIC 


$3.00 





Consisting of Vocal and Instrumental 
Selections, is included in every issue of 


The Musician 


HE MUSICIAN also contains the best 

ideas of leading writers on all sub- 
jects pertaining to music. For the piano, 
voice, organ, violin and orchestra there 
are special departments. Particular at- 
tention is given to the national schools of 
music for the assistance of musical clubs 
and those who prepare and attend con- 
certs. There are many illustrations. Pub- 
lished monthly. 


Price 15 Cents. 


Subscription Price 
$1.50 per Year 


With subscription orders for 1906 received before 
January Ist, the Special Holiday Number will be 


given free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


5 Mason Street, Boston 


VINCENT MUSIC COMPANY, LONDON 











THE MOSHER BOOKS 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Che Mld THorld Series 


Japan Vellum, flexible, turned down fore-edges, $1.00 net. 
Old-style Blue Paper boards, white back and label, $1.25 net. 
Flexible Leather, smooth, dark olive, gilt tops, $1.50 net. 


The Isle of Dreams, by Fiona MacLeod. 
Astrophel and Stella, by Sir Philip Sidney. 
The Roadmender, by Michael Fairless. 


Che Brocade Series 
Printed on Japan Vellum, price 75 cents net per volume. 
The Fisherman and His Soul, by Oscar Wilde. 
The Birthday of the Infanta, by Oscar Wilde. 
The Legend of St. Julian, Hospitaller, by Gus- 
tave Flaubert (Translated by Agnes L ee). 
The Children’s Crusade, by Marcel Schwob 
(Translated by Henry Copley Greene). 


Che Vest Pocket Series 


Blue Paper wrapper, 25 cts.; 


Limp Cloth, 40 cts.; 


Flexible Leather, gilt top, 75 cts. 


e Pageant of Summer, by Richard Jefferies. 
An Apology for Idlers and Other Essays, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Miscellaneous 


The Book of Heavenly Death, by Walt Whitman. 


500 copies on Hand-made Paper, $r. 50 net. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism, by Oscar 
Wilde. 6co copies on Hand-made Paper, 75 cts. net. 
Father Damien: An Open Letter, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Quarto, with Portrait by Ed- 
ward Clifford. 600 copieson Hand-made Paper, $1.00 net. 


The Kasidah, by Sir Richard F. Burton. 
Royal Quarto, large type edition, with Frontis: 


= a — portrait, 125 copies on Hand-made 
10.00 n 


The » Savion of of the Lord Jesus Christ: As Re- 
corded by His Four Evangelists. Collected and 
arranged, with an Introduction, by John William 
Mackail. 450 copies on Hand-made Paper, $1.50 net. 


iece from 


Che Lypric Garland 


and-made Paper edition, so cts. net per volume. 


vil. A Little Garland of Ceitic Verse. 


Japan Vellum edition, $1.00 net per volume. 


Vill. A Little Garland of Christmas Verse. 


A complete descriptive Catalogue free on request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER ss: 





Portland, Maine 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 1906 


SANE FINANCE 


Papers on important financial and social topics, by men whose judgment is trusted. 


RICH MEN AND THE BODY POLITIC By Henry S. PritcHETT 
President of the Massachusetts Institule of Technology, trustee of the Carnegie Fund. 

“INDUSTRIALS” AS INVESTMENTS By C. A. Conant 
Treasurer of the Morton Trust Co., author of ‘“‘Modern Banks of Issue,” etc. 

RAILROAD SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS By ALEXANDER D. Noyes 
Financial editor of the New York “Evening Post,” 

author of “Thirty Years of American Finance,” etc. 

CAUSES OF COMMERCIAL PANICS By Cuar.es J. BuLLocKx 


Professor of Economics in Harvard University, author of “The Finances of the 
United States’? and of Atlantic articles on ‘‘The Cost of War” and other topics 


STRIKING SINGLE ARTICLES 


CAMPING WITH THE PRESIDENT By Joun BurroucHs 
The story of President Roosevelt’s sojourn in the Yellowstone. 
EXPLORATION By N. S. SHALER 
Professor Shaler sums up the motives, results, and future possibilities of the exploring impulse. 
RUSSIA AFTER THE TREATY By Herpert H. D. Peirce 
Third Assistant Secretary of State 
JAPAN AFTER THE TREATY By K. AsAKAWA 
Author of “The Russo-Japanese Conflict.” 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR By A. Maurice Low 
DO WORLD’S FAIRS PAY? By Tatcorr WILLIAMS 
MAKING EDUCATION HIT THE MARK By WILLARD G. Parsons 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TENEMENTS By ExvizaBetH McCrackEN 
OUR ANXIOUS MORALITY By Maurice MAETERLINCK 


THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS 


What personal qualities ave essential, under modern conditions, for eminent service | 
in the professions? ° 

THE IDEAL PHYSICIAN By Witi1aM OsLER 

Formerly of Johns Hopkins University, now Re- 

gius Professor of Medicine in Oxford University. 

THE IDEAL MiNISTER By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 

President of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE IDEAL LAWYER AND THE IDEAL JOURNALIST 
Will be the subjects of later articles in this series. 


THE THEATRE 


IS THE THEATRE WORTH WHILE? , By James L. METCALFE 
Dramatic critic of “ Lije,’ known for his fearless criticism of the Theatrical Trust 


THE ART OF ACTING VERSUS THE ART OF TALKING 
A discussion of some of the fundamental problems of the actor’s art, by the eminent actor 
RICHARD MANSFIELD 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE PLASTIC STAGE 
What was the actual stage arrangement of the Elizabethan Theatre? By JoHn CorBIN 
Author of “The Elizabethan Hamlet” and 
dramatic critic of the New York “Sun.” 


A NEW STORY WRITER 


Witu1aM J. Hopkins, whose short story ‘“‘ The Clammer,” printed in August, 1905, was one of the most successful 
magazine stories of recent years, has written two more “Clammer”’ stories which will appear in early issues. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


A -TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION for three months sent to new subscribers on receipt of fifty cents. 
Three Issues, October, November, December, 1905, will besent FREE to new subscribers for 1906, 


35c. a Copy $4.00 per Year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY aston, mass. 
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MAGAZINE 
CLUBBING 


|) oY ae oda fa 


I HAVE SPECIAL facilities 


for furnishing all periodicals 
by mail direct from publishers to 
subscribers, postpaid, at 
lowest rates. 
27th year in business, and the 
largest periodical subscription 
agency in the world. 


40-Page 
Catalogue 
FREE 


on request 
Contains lowest subscription prices 
on several thousand periodicals. 

Ladies’ Home Journal MY 

Satur Poms Post $2.50 


\ 
\ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


| 


I furnish any periodical published 
anywhere in the world and my plan 
will‘save you money. 
Write for terms to local agents 
to-day 

Any one may act as agent and solicit 
subscriptions from his or her friends 
and acquaintances. 


A postal card 
brings catalogue. 


New Subscription Offer for 
The Youth’s Companion 


Every New Subscriber who remits at 
once $1.75 to.W. H. Moore, Brock- 
port, N. Y., will receive 
FREE All the issues of The Companion for 
the remaining weeks of 1905; (nine 
extra numbers) the Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year’s Double Numbers; the Com- 
panion’s beautiful “ Minutemen” Calendar 
for 1906, in 12 colors and gold, and the 
Youth’s Companion for 52 weeks of 1r906—a 


library of the best reading for every member 
of the family. Address, 


W. H. MOORE 
Brockport, N. Y. 








W.H:-MOORE 


No. 62 Moore Building, 





oe a OR On SS OR aut 





N.Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





READING MATTER AND THINKING 
MATTER 

In these days of wood pulp paper and rapid 
printing any one can get all the reading 
matter he wants at any price he is willing to 
pay, but to insure throughout the year a supply 
of nutritious food for thought at frequent and 
regular intervals requires some care. You 
cannot keep yourself in touch with current 
events from the monthlies and quarterlies 
alone, for what they publish has to be written 
months before. Dailies print too much about 
some things, and too little about others. What 
you need for the formation of opinion is THE 
INDEPENDENT, which will give you every week 
an impartial narration of current events, a 
half-dozen or more original articles by com- 
petent authorities, critical reviews of all the 
important new books, and fearless editorial 
discussion of vital questions. 
The principal thing pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT 
is a continued story that 
has no end, the record of the world’s doings. 
The plot of this story, if it has one, is not 
known to any human being. Some periodicals 
offer prizes of ten or twenty-five dollars to 
their readers who can guess the contents of 
future chapters of their continued stories. 
We are willing to follow their example, and 
give ten thousand dollars to any one who will 
write for us now, with satisfactory accuracy, 
the instalment of the “Survey of the World” 
which we shall publish a year from date. 
There are a billion and a half characters in 
this story, any one of whom may come to the 
front and play a prominent part at any time. 
There will be more cabinet ministers in this 
story of ours than in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
stories, more mysteries than in Conan Doyle’s, 
more fighting than in Sienkiewicz’s, more in- 
explicable psychology than in Henry James’s, 
more startling changes of fortune than in An- 
thony Hope’s. 


Our Continued 
Story 


It is not the organ of 
any party, sect, trust 
or individual. The 
editorial rooms are just as completely sepa- 
rated from the publishing department as is pos- 
sible. When the editorial conference decides 
that a certain policy is right, that settles it, 
even tho’ it may mean the loss of some big 
advertisement and a lot of subscribers. But 


“The Independent” 
Is Independent 





as a matter of fact the subscribers we have 
now are used to having their cherished views 
attacked occasionally by some plain-spoken 
editorial, .and really prefer reading a maga- 
zine which has decided views to those periodi- 
cals of a neutral tint, which a subscriber may 
read for years without finding in it anything 
he does not agree with and did not know be- 
fore. 

Week! eriodicals are at a 
a + been isieabane compared with 

pest 

monthly, because they are not 
so imposing and their coming is not so infre- 
quent as to seem an important event. But if 
you will take the trouble to strip off the ad- 
vertisements and compare the four or five 
numbers of THE INDEPENDENT with the single 
number of a monthly, you will see how much 
more we give for the money than the other 
publishers. Last year we published 3,042 
pages of reading matter, not counting the ad- 
vertisements, altho’ there was some good read- 
ing in them, too. The dollar monthly maga- 
zines contain only a little more than one-third 
of that, and the four-dollar magazines less 
than two-thirds. So much for quantity. As 
for quality, compare our list of contributors 
with that of any other periodical. Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT will not suffer by the comparison, 
whether you count or weigh the names. At 
$2 a year THE INDEPENDENT is cheaper now 
than any other periodical of like standing, but 
in order to get early subscriptions, we will 
send it free to the end of this year to all new 
subscribers; that is, if you send us $2 now 
we will credit you with a paid up subscription 
to January Ist, 1907. If you have not seen it 
recently buy a copy and get acquainted with 
the new INDEPENDENT. If you do not want to 
risk ten cents we will send you a sample copy 
free. 


Instead of attempting to force 
you to take periodicals you do 
not want in order to get one 
that you do, we make the following general 
clubbing offers: If you will make out your 
own list of the periodicals you want to take 
and send it to us, we will give you the lowest 
possible terms on the group. Or, we will 
duplicate any clubbing offer, including THE 
INDEPENDENT, made by any reputable subscrip- 
tion agency. Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 
Fulton Street, New York. 


With Other 
Magazines 
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THE PERRY penn FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 6 to 8 tines this size, 
ory wi ese - 
MAGAZINE "Fits The Perry Pictures 


™ chistes Gift 1¢¢_ A Beautiful Gift Book. Aorentnd Dene 06 Sohal 
will remind your : 
friend F you oo The Story of the Christ. for 25 or more. 

times during the Just published. 100 

year. full page pictures. 120 for $1.00 
Beautifully Illustrated. 





Send 50 cents Sor a2 — ie. 50 Ma- 
3 The story in Bible larn- donnas, etc.; 50 Life of Christ, etc.; or 
a ae July guage. Intended es- so for children, or 25 cents for any 25. 


$ : ‘ 
per year. Send 25  Pesially for children _ Or $1.00 
cents for Art Book- j,44 suitable se rd For Christmas Set of 120 choice pictures, 
let, Madonnas, or Size, 7x04 About or four 25 cent setsand 20 pictures. Crt- 
Scenes in the Life of mye oe ut alogue of tooo tiny pictures for 2c. stamp 
Christ. in December. Order to-day. 


Booklet “Children,” or Price, $1.50, postpaid. THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Ast Booklet, “Cats.” Order to-day. Box 3154, Mald¢en, Mass. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’“Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device ior making 100 cop= 
ies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
typewritten original, we will ship_com- 
lete duplicator, cap size, without 
§eposit on ten (10) days’ trial. 


Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 334% or $5 net 3 Bet ce Hi a 
THE FELIX 0. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 8 Fisk Hall 


Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 4 GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


Sar praraeea | | MPROVE YOUR EDUCATION 


AKES pe hy ne ing fee | — weet Sanat ont = 
: - c . ° 
All the Standard Machines SOLD or tor State Goan’ pee COMME RTCA. including Business, 8 -_ 
RENTED ANYWHERE at HALF hand and Touch Typewriting. Write for information on subjects in 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, allowing See 
. : INTERSTATE SCUOOL a) 
: _ RENTAL TO APPLY on price. Shipped with Affiliated with N= Ma =" parapet 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue. 380-382 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Typewriter Emporium fnicacs 
SEE THAT CLIP? | == 


THE NIAGARA CLIP holds securely from 

the thinnest sheet of paper up to & in. 

in thickness, and can over and over 

again. Better than pins for filing letters, 

records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly pinholes 
in attaching second letters, business c 

invoices, etc. Put up in boxes 

for font convenience. Sample 















































GET MONEY-1DID-G0T $3012” 
In 2 weeks os plating. wries M. L. Smith of Pa, 

(used small outfit), Start as Smith did—that's easy— 

hundreds already s\arted—new ones dsily—money coming in 

—goods going out. People everywhere have tableware, S 


watches, jewelry, etc., for the “Gray Pla Man.” end for our big f ree 44-page catalog 
hae Se uicery plate, guar- of clubs and combinations on 2, 500 

n ure gold, silver, 1 ° 2 ae 
Causal ts pow goods tates seeren, pose wy = magazines, periodicals and news- 
SS pm ny Dany Cohn papers—including all the leaders. 
-at home or traveling all or part time tha: Shows you how to save a lot on your 
for now offer, enmuphe, and’ hendrede lotions from sncneectel agentofree next year’s subscription money—no 
all, Gray & Co., Plating Works, 108 Miami Bidg Cincinnati, 0. matter what publications you select. 


Gives much interesting information 


to magazine readers. 
Ours is one of the largest subscrip- 


tion agencies in the world—known 
PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, AND ; 
Pat has orecms making possible LARGE IN- everywhere. Write a penny postal for 
an ° iste an unlisted, our 
specialty. Booklets, giving full information, mailed free Our Large 
on application. F Cc t 1 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., Free Catalog 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York Our prices will surprise you. Write to-day. 
; a J, M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 
SPECIAL serra’ Wo cant por hatred.” Postpaid. 318 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
THE ART PRESS, 120 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Put a dollar bill in an 
envelope with your 
name and address, and 
mail it tous. You can 
not purchase for the 
same money anything so 
beautiful or so valuable 
as the twelve copies of 
the Cosmopolitan that 
will be delivered to 
you—one each month 
for the next year. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
1789 Broadway, New York - City. 
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HAIR 


Guarantee Backed by the Bank. 


rHE EVANS VACUUM CAP is simply a mechanical 

means of obtaining a free and normal circulation ot blood 

in the scalp, and the blood contains the only properties 

that can maintain life in the hair and induce it to grow. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow 

and produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, then the normal 

condition of the scalp can be restored, and a thiee or four 

minutes’ use of the Cap each day thereafter will, within a 

reasonable time, develop a natural and permanent growth of 

hair. If, however, the scalp remains white and lifeless after 
the Cap is removed, then the case would be a hopeless one regardless of all the infallible hair restorers advertised. 
The Vacuum method is what might be described as a vigorous massage without the rubbing, and there are 
no drugs or irritants employed. The Cap is furnished on trial and under guarantee issued by the Jefferson Bank 
of Saint Louis, and any bank or banker will testify as to the validity of this guarantee. We have no agents, 
and no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale or receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders come through 
the Jefferson Bank. Let us send you a book which explains the possibilities of the invention, and also 
evidence of the results it has achieved. This book is sent free on request and we prepay postage in full. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 1217 Fullerton Building, SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 


i N V E STO f S We Are Ignition Specia 


— . : : f have any trouble with your ignition, wri 
desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in Phan! pane sstaguen Sy yon fuel wheal 00 = “ons 


legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smelter Investments and Apple Automatic Sparker 
Dividend-paying Industrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should ives a strong, steady current that never fails. 
send for our Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. No trouble to put on any car or engine; our fric- 
tion driving gear makes installationeasy See that 
our entire car has an Apple electrical equipment. 
DOUCLAS, LACEY & co., waren! information write THE DAYTON ELEC- 
™ AL MFG. 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York. . —s ———- 


MAKE YOUR LIFE A SUCCESS; BURN 


AIR-IT’S CHEAP tie ti 
LIKE IT! 

by following our easy, inspiring, practical, com- 
ae = fire, won’t explode, saves work and fue! bills. No 


Gontyence 895 Barrels of Air to one gallon of 
mon-sense advice. Know more and make more. he erosenc. Penny fuel, burns like gas, hottest 
Properly directed efforts always bring success. [| | coal, wood, dirt, ashes—no wick, no valves, eas: 














Tell us about your business, profession or occupa- opamenet, haste oma Sveee 
tion, your wants and ambitions. You can double | J 2) Shons, 18000 Harrison Wickless, 
your income and attain your fondest desires. —<S t= / Valveless Ont-See and Aly Sarees 
ase i -dé i 5 4 sold 1 month. AGENTS ITE 

Please write to-day. Doit now. Address H “40 Weekly. Greatest MONEY 

itori i phe H MAK uaranteed, ali sizes, sent 
L. H. Anderson Success School, C. L. 125, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. een | anywhere, 68 uo. Write. FREE 

roposition, 80 day trial offer. 


ERBES’ BRAIN BOOK World Mfe. Co.. 5909" World Bld’. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Origins of Brain and Mind ”’ - EE F oO R Ss i X 
Bt nung ws otmnaang nenors, mares crass | fA IR MONTHS 


id. Wri | . Learn to wakeand train the real mind. 
— ya By ‘Pub, oer, 622 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ills. . 
_- — THE MINING HERALD. Leading mining and financial 
vaper, giving valuable information on mining and oil in- 
‘s iustries, principal companies, best dividend paying stocks, 
The Gilman School and showing how immense profits may be made on 
Advantages of Greater Boston without absolutely a ery ewe 2 rite for i6 to-day. A. L. 
. e } 7 
for Girls the drawbacks of city life. WHE &'CO. s¢ Brosdeay. Mew Yow. . 


zae ag oe ae the unit. 
ident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 3 Ni Oo nth Ss Fre e 














If you are interested in any kind of investment, Oil, Mini 

36 Concord Avenue. Plantation, Industrial, Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Merten, 
etc., serd us your name and address and we will send you The 
Investor's Review for 3 months free of charge. A jourral of advice 
forinvestors. Gives latest and most reliable ir formation concerning 

MY FREE BOOK new enterprises, Knowledge is power. Great opportunities come 
Is called “How Money Grows” and tells: How and go. Great fakes likewise. Get posted before investing. 

to tell a good investment; how to invest small sums; Write to-day. 


how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1639 Gaff Bldg., CHICAGO, 


against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 
save $10 or more a month from your income you should 


not failtoownacopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of f i : 4 
any investment but full to the brim with information that Having Ms.; narratives. poetical, scien- 
everyone should possess before they invest a dollar. Ask tific or historical pen products, and de- 
for it on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mail. siring consideration for BOOK issue, 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 492 North American Bidg., Philada. may submit copy. Careful readings, no charge, capital invested 
if favorably passed upon. Best workmanship, cloth b'ndings only 


THE ROXBURGH PRESS. COURT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 























Send soc for hand- 


Souvenir Post Gards =:"=""""= |"_, pe you DEAF? 


alogue listing subjects from all over the world at the Lowest | we have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. Sent on approval, 
Prices ever quoted. Write for Catalogue. 


1 
National Post Card Co., 684 Logan Bldg., Philadelphia | wm. B. WILLIS & ©0., 188 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia. 
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Business Encyclopedia Free 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven 


business experts, we have compiled the only real Business Man’s 
Encyclopedia in existence. We have clipped, extracted, preserved business data from 
thousands of different sources—from magazines, newspapers, books, correspondence 
courses, from actual business experience. And all this data we have boiled 
down, classified, arranged and indexed into one complete business Britannica. 


If You Want to Know 





Where one book deals with one 
department of business this Encyclo- 


pedia deals with them all—from the ow to 

purchase of the raw materials, to the 

sale of the finished product: from incorporate 

advertising and selling to credits and f . 

collections. —form partnership 
—sell goods 


—write advertisements 

—prepare business let- 
ters 

—read proof 

—buy office supplies 

—handle accounts 

—manage a factory | 


If You Want 


—postal information 
—shipping rates 
—tables of interest 
—patent laws 
—copyright laws 
—business abbrevia- 
tions 
—Wall Street terms 


If You Want to Know 
Imitation Anything About 
ee og Edi- Business 
But no apie: what your vocation tion Free 
or age—whether manufacturer, oe i ConsulIt this Encyclopedia. 
banker, credit man, accountant, The way to get these two volumes absolutely free is through It contains complete cave 
advertising writer, merchant, or information on a_ thousand 
office manager—you need the en- and one different subjects— 
cyclopedia on your desk—in your all carefully indexed for 
office or library to-day. THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS INSTANT reference. 


It practically embodies the meat 
and essence of all the books that have 
ever been published on the conduct 
of a business. 


To complete the contents of vol- 
ume one alone our 27 experts analyzed 
and condensed nine correspondence 
courses—$265 worth of business in- 
struction. 


And the second volume contains 
equally vital contributions by noted 
business men on Advertising—Busi- 
ness Correspondence—-Business 
Management—Salesmanship— 
Science of Accounting—Rapid Cal- 
culation—Business Law —Traffic— 
and Proof Reading. 


The terse sayings on business topics 
of famous men like Alexander H. 
Revell, John D. Rockefeller, Andrew 
Carnegie, Marshall Field, Russell Sage, 
and 45 other captains of industry— 
are alone worth a week’s salary to any 
ambitious young man. 





Cut Shows 
Vellum Binding. 
se cents extra. 


System is essential to business success, and so is SYSTEM, the magazine. It tells every month all the new business tricks that 
save time—all the little office wrinkles that save worry. 250 or more pages of indispensable information for business men. ‘Through 
SYSTEM you can learn all that anyone can possibly tell you about system and business methods. It will give you each month dozens 
of complete advertising, selling and manufacturing plans that have built up some of the greatest retail, wholesale and manufacturing 
concerns in America. The price of SYSTEM is two dollars a 
year. (Foreign subscription $3.00.) It is worth a great deal 
more than that to any alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 





i W.P. Case & Co.: “We would not have SYSTEM discon- 
ae Beet tinued now though the price were raised to $10 a year. - 
STEM i) Burrows Bros. Co.: ‘A single suggestion oftentimes saves a 
: ; us more than the c<st of a year’s subscription.’’ = 
ome 2 
vertisin 7 } 
<a Business = t Send $2.20 to-day while you have it in mind. We will send fz 
= pondence NN you a substantially bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclope- 8 
ed © Manufacturing : dia—in two volumes—all transportation charges fully prepaid, < 
4s Credits and will enter your name for a full year’s subscription to SYSTEM. a 
Fe] Talks to Salesmen 3 
Sy men SPECIAL—Include soc extra and we will send the two volumes ‘ a 
= Collecti bound in handsome vellum. Better still, include $1.co extra = 
5 Reteiling ’ ($3.00 in all), and we will bind the books for you in the finest Ss 
Be! Real Estate flexible Morocco and gold the edges. 7 
Fe} Insurance 2 
— Answered by 
= 
= Enserts THE SYSTEM COMPANY Fy 
a = New York Desk R CHICAGO London 
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The White House 


THE OFFICIAL HOME OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES IS CLEANED BY THE 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


lisa plant was installed by the Vacuum Cleaner Company, having been put into opcta- 
tion and turned over to the government in the pres2nce of a large and representative 
assemblage. 

This cleaner is adapted for all classes of Buildings and Railroads and Steamships. 
Private houses can be cleaned thoroughly, safely and economically. Carpets do not have 
to be removed. The finest fabrics thoroughly cleaned with no damage to them. The plant 
can be installed in your basement or cellar, using electric or other power, and the dust is 
drawn through a small line of hose, convenient to handle, to fixed receptacle irom which it 
is easily removed. 

BUILDINGS CLEANED BY THE VACUUM CLEANER ARE MORE HEALTHFUL. 
For full particulars write to Dept. B 


THE VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 72 Trinity Place, 
David T. Kenney, Pres’t., New York. 




















DISTRIBUTORS 


Albany...... N. Y.. 
Allentown . bean 
onckne Cable Company 
.. -Kranz-Smith Piano Company 
Jass.. Oliver Ditson Company 
. Y.. Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
“4 . -Lyon & Heal 
‘ - DESI) :Ohio. . Krell Piano Company 
: Texas. “Will A. Watkin Music Company 
} if eq U re | e Onsita a i ..Arnold, Rohinson & Company 
; - ‘ re Eastc ‘Pa... . Werner Music House 
Cc ' 4 eee Rapids. Mich..M. M. Marrin & Company 
| @) és = Yo i Indianapolis. Ind. . . Carlin & Lennox 
: i Kansas City.. Mo...L. Rosenfield 
Cc 4 or ey Leuisville....Ky.. *Finzer & Hamill 
SW e ‘al n e §$S BA ee “Bl Los Angeles. Cul. . /Bartlett Music Company 
. Awd = i - Memphis. .. * Tenn..O. K. Houck Piano Company 
Bs ; ' Milwaukes.. . Wis. . . Rohlfing Sons Music Company 
Y.. John Wanamaker 


Har * | 
Vee Om . .-A. Hospe 
ay i ONY ai ‘ Philadelphia. ...-Blasius & Sons 
r “ - {; E. Ditson & Company 
- | # e : ...-John Wanamaker 
d if 'f eee — Pittsburg. ... i S. Hamilton Company 
‘ og 4) Rochester.. ..N. Y..Mackie Piano & Organ Company 
St. Louis... .Mo...O. K. Houck Piano Company 
- a ——_ Jaccard & King Jewelry 


“ 


i/ x ; 
: | : : 4 3 ’ San spate Cal. Kobler & Re Chase 


h .D. S. Johnston Company 
io. Hayes Music Company 


Helo 
Worcester . 
The above list contains the names of a 


few of our distributors. 
Write for catalogue and name of the 
nearest agent. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX CO., 
49 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


{Pp ia ate) and Orda n | lones The Oldest Music Box House in the United States. 
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RAILWAY 


ALL THE BEST WINTER RESORTS 
ARE BEST REACHED 
VIA THIS GREAT SYSTEM. 
COMPLETE THROUGH PULLMAN 
CAR SERVICE 


S.H.HARDWICK W.H.TAYLOE 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Pass.Agent 





















Moy, 
‘ Ray 

ee XY \N 
You can depen — 


aat\ S 
\ > 
\Y 
upon it — 
For good and reliable service 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 




















i 


BUFFET-CLUB CAR 


On Diamond Special—Night Train 


Aswellas on Daylight Special—Day Train. Both trains newly equipped. 





Tickets of Agents of I. C. R. R. and Connecting Lines. 


A. H. HANSON, S. G. HATCH, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
and the like, Its Action is Prompt and Lasting.” 


George Ben. Joh nston, M. D., LL.D., Aichmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Professor 
of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘ lf I were asked 
what mineral water has the widest range of usefulness, I would unhesitatingly answer, 

In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumat'sm, Lithaemia 

BUFFALO LITHIA, and the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 
. » . Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminat- 
ing powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to 
permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 


Dr. Joseph Holt, 0/ New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, says: I in affections of the kidneys and 
h ave prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition. of the Bladder and 
Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 


of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 
Medical testimony on request. 





For Sale by General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 













C7) PD 
BRONCHIAL 
pow 











Bronchial 


Brown's Troches 


Are absolutely free from harmful ingredients, and have been 
recognized for over fifty years as an article of superior merit. 

They invariably give immediate relief in cases of Hoarseness, 
or loss of voice, Coughs, Irritation, or Soreness of the Throat, 
occasioned by cold or use of the voice. 

In boxes only : never sold in bulk. 


Observe this signature if 
on the wrapper. ZO ik Ps ee th 


CW 
BRONCHIAL 
Gisy 
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The Four ‘rack News 


Appeals to any and every child from eight to eighty years of age. 





FOUR RACK 
NEEL VALS 


The pictures 
are numer- 
ous. 


The articles 
are brief. 


The articles 


are enter- The pictures 


are beauti- 
ful. 


_ taining. 


The articles 
are instruc- 
tive. 


The pictures 
are artistic. 


BEAUTIFUL’ LAKE TAHOE-— 


a ee oe ca we 
GEORGE H! DANIELS PUBLISHER 
p NEW YORE OITY 





The Agent finds THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS a bonanza because 


it is a quick seller. 


TO SHOW IT IS TO SELL IT! 


(SO AGENTS SAY.) 


We are making live agents a most liberal offer this year, because we 
want our subscription list to pass the 200,000 mark for 1906. 


You can be one to make some easy money. If you will send us your 
name, address, and two references, we will send you free a sample copy and 
full particulars. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No. 184, 7 East 42nd Street NEW YORK 
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New Lackawanna Terminal 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Lackawanna Railroad now enters New York through 
a new gateway—West 23d Street. The imposing terminal 
opened there means added convenience for Lackawanna 
patrons. It means immediate access to the very heart of the 
great hotel, theater and shopping districts. It means a posi- 
tive saving in time in reaching the uptown residential sections. 











It suggests one of the many reasons why the Lackawanna 
Railroad is the best way between 


New York and Buffalo 


With superior through Pullman car service, daily, between 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis. 





A convenient pocket map of New York City showing Lackawanna 
ark Railroad terminals and other interesting information will be mailed on 
receipt of a 2-cent postage stamp. Send your name and address today 


Railroad to T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 


New York City. 
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CHOICE OF ROUTES 
TO CALIFORNIA 


via the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 


1. The Overland Limited to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Ogden, in less than three days.* Leave Union Station, 
Chicago, 8 p. m. daily. 


2. Tourist Sleepers to Los Angeles via the new San Pedro, Los 
Angeles anid Salt Lake Railroad, leave Union Station, Chi- 
cago, 6:05 p. m. daily. 

3. Personally conducted tourist-car parties to Los Angeles and 


San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo, leave Union 
Station, Chicago, 10:25 p. m. Tuesdays and Thursdays 


4. Daily tourist sleeper, Chicago to San Francisco, with direct 
‘connections to Los Angeles and Portland, leaves Union Station, 
Chicago, 10:25 p.m. Route via Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


on 


The Southwest Limited, lea:ing Union Station, Chicago, 6 p. 
m. daily, makes direct connections with through ‘trains to 
California in Union Station, Kansas City. 


6. The Pioneer Limited, leaving Union Station, Chicago, at 6:30 
p. m., daily, arrives St. Paul 7:25 a.m. and Minneapolis 8 a. 
m., making direct connections with Northern Transconti- 
nental trains for the Pacific Coast. 


Folders descriptive of Colorado and California free. 


W. S. HOWELL, F. A. MILLER, 


Ceneral Eastern Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK. CHICACO 
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a 
New Equipment 
|= new Pullman drawing room and private compartment 
sleeping cars between Chicago, San Francisco and Port- 
land on the Overland Limited via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line are especially adapted to the needs of 
the transcontinental journey. 

Each car provides standard sections, private compartments 
and drawing room, (compartment and drawing room singly or 
en suite). The toilet conveniences are especially ample, the 
interior decorations are rich and pleasing, the brilliant electric 
lighting includes individual reading lamps of the most modern 
design in each berth, compartment and drawing room. 


_The Best of Everything 


These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 

FAN composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, Book- 
ieee ~—s lovers library and handsome observation parlor complete the 
J equipment of the most luxurious train in the world, leaving Chi- 
cago 8.00 pm daily, over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River. - Less than three days to the Coast. 


All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Send four cents in stamps for descriptive booklets. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Mid star-crowned, snow-clad peaks 


WINTER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 








If you need a bracing, dry air, filled with the health- 
ful odor of the balsam and the fir, you will find it at 
Saranac Lake—only twelve hours from New York or 
Butfalo, fifteen hours from Boston, twenty-four hours from 
Chicago, twenty-one hours from Cincinnati and thirty hours 
from St. Louis, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of No. 20 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,” ‘‘The Adirondacks and 
How to Reach Them,” will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central R. R,, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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for the sf 
20% Century Limited: 


America’s premier train is the “20th Century Limited;’’ the train that, in practically a 
single night, traverses the one thousand miles of distance between Chicago and New York, leaving 
after the business day is done and arriving before the business day begins. 

Even the boy in the picture has caught the spirit which the splendid service of the 


Lake Shore=-New York Central 


route arouses among its patrons and which the ‘20th Century Limited’’ so truly exemplifies. 
The Lake Shore is the most comfortable fast service route in America, and the ‘v0th 
Century Limited’”’ is the foremost example of American passenger train service. 


Chicago-New York—18 Hours. 
For copy of ‘‘Book of Trains” and information about your travel matters, address undersigned, 
%. F. DALY A. J. SMITH 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, IIl- General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER SERVICE BETWEEN JACKSONVILLE, PALATKA, ‘ ss: 
DE LAND, SANFORD, ENTERPRISE, FLA., and INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS Re a } 


The ‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEw YorK, BosToNn, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and EASTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 

FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., General Agents, - - 19 State Street, New York. 
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THE UNITED FRUii‘ CO. 


' Sailing 

Dates: 

Leave BOSTON 
December 

13th, 20th, 27th, 
at 10 a. m. 

PHILADELPHIA 
December 

« 14th, 21st, 28th, 
— at 10a. m. 





ANNOUNCE THREE SPECIAL TRIPS TO 


$100.00—DURATION 19 DAYS 


JAMAICA weinetuaing A 
Including All 
Necessary Expenses 


Upon the Magnificent Admiral Steamers, thus giving the 
tourist of the city weary an exceptional opportunity to visit the 
Gem of the West Indies under ideal conditions. 

ITINERARY—Leave Boston or Philadelphia on dates 
specified above. Port Anionio (stopping at Hotel Tichfieid), 
with drives to Annotta Bay, Castleton Gardens, Kingston 
(stopping at Constant Spring or Myrtle Bank Hotel), Morant 


Bay and Bowden, returning to Boston or Philadelphia. 
Other side trips covering Windsor, Burlington. Swift River, 
Blue Hole, and a rafting trip on River Rio Grande can be 
arranged at the slight additional cost of $5.00. 

If you are interested we will send free “A Happy Month in 
Jamaica,” a beautifully illustrated book, also “The Golden 
Caribbean” our monthly paper. Address any of these offices: 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Long Whar}, Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co 


5 North Wharves, Philadelphia 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 


Hughes and Henry Sts., Baltimore 
Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist Agents 
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When the Remington 
Typewriter offers 
something new to the 
public, the public 
knows without being 
told that it’s some- 
thing good. 





NEW MODELS NOW READY, 


\) Remington Typewriter Company 
NI 325-327 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES EVERY WHERE. 
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Portland. Oregon 


1905 


The highest award within the power of the jury to confer, THE GOLD MEDAL 
of the Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, Oregon, has been given to 





Mellin’s Food in recognition of its great value to humanity. Mellin’s Food 
has always received the highest award wherever exhibited for awards. 





At St. Louis, 19O4, Mellin’s Food was the ONLY Infants’ Food 
to receive the highest award, which was THE GRAND PRIZE. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
























HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
54 YEARS 

















and are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can Own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 


=~ asin Boston. Catalogue, books, 
all 


ete., giving full information 
—- ‘ 
a 

















mailed free. 
——— voSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
Se 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Prevention is better 
than cure and the best 
preventive of coughs 
and colds and_ their 
allied evils is 


Jaeger Underwear. 


Physicians Everywhere 
Recommend It. 








Catalogue explains everything. 
ree, with sampies. 








Dr. Jaeger’s 8. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores, 
New York : 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway, 
Brooklyn : 5¢4 Fulton St. Bosten : 228 Boyiston 8! 
Phila.: 1510 Chestnut St. Cuicago : 82 State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities, 
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When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s—it keeps 
the skin just right, A positive relief for chapped hands, 
chafing and all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
box—be sure that you getthe genuine, For sale everywhere or 
by mail, 25c, Sample free. ry Mennen's Violet Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 














A Life Problem 


Hurry, keen concentration, 
Hard, nervous Brain work, 
Either in Woman or Man, 
Does no Harm—or 
Does Terrible Injury. 
It all depends on FOOD 
and the mental condition. 
If you find yourself growing weak, or that 
stomach or any other trouble is setting in, it’s a 


sure sign you are using up more gray matter 
oe = a aiid 


than the food replaces. 

How correct it? 

Change your diet! Quit coffee entirely, 

Breakfast on a little Fruit, 

A dish of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream, 

A Soft-boiled Egg, Toast, and 

A Cup of POSTUM. 

There you are, nourished and happy until 
lunch time, and sure you have the food that the 
life forces use to fully rebuild the waste in gray 
matter in nerves and brain, 

‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Grape-Nuts 


Postam Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. &. &. 





Prove it, YOU. 














WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD CO., NEW YORK. 
































